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FOREWORD 

THE City of Natchez, intrenched like a feudal 
chatelaine upon her tawny bluffs, ^ards the 
western borders of Mississippi. From the summit of 
her citadel she gazes down upon the greatest river 
in all the world — ^a treacherous river, licking at her 
feet, undermining her ramparts, and bringing its 
commerce to her gates. 

There lies the river, crawling and fawning and 
smiling, equally ready to fondle or to destroy — a 
yellow monster full of strange contortions, with 
eddies swift and strong, floating the wreckage of 
C^ a continent onward to the sea. 

To the west, beyond the river, lies the Natchez 

(-^ heritage — smiles and miles of level acres in Louisiana, 

crouching behind their thin and winding levees, 

which, like a line of battle, front every movement 

of the foe. 

For many generations these Natchez hills have 
nurtured a chivalric race of gentlemen, whose whiten- 
ing plantations meet the water on either side, and 
whose stately mansions have no doors that shut upon 
a stranger. 

Directly eastward from the city runs the " Wash- 
ington Road," toward that forgotten capital of 

772855 




6 FOREWORD 

the Province. Yet no traveller journeying along 
that road would ever speak of it as " running," such 
term being singularly inappropriate to so dignified 
a progress. It strolls sedately on, leisurely and un- 
hurried, as becomes an old-time gentleman who ab- 
hors the rush of traffic and the bustle of the world. 
It wanders through fluffy cotton-fields ; it pauses in 
the valleys and loiters on the hills; it rambles 
through long lanes of crooked fences, takes snuff 
at the bridges, and adjusts its spectacles to smile 
upon a meadow. With a benignant glance at all 
of these, the good road saunters on, dallies beside 
the creek, and halts to watch a squirrel go skipping 
along the top rail of the fence. 

At some little distance from the town another 
road branches off, and, like two amiable old friends, 
they tarry to chat awhile and linger at the part- 
ing. Then, as they go their separate ways, a plan- 
tation store divides them right and left. 

After passing this store the zigzag fence upon 
the right becomes a barrier of painted panels, white 
and pretentious. The field beyond it changes to a 
rolling lawn with pecan-trees scattered through it. 
Two massive posts, topped by great white globes, 
support the gate. Inside the gate a curving drive- 
way bids good-by to the public road and scampers 
on between a double row of china-trees. It sways 
and turns, like a graceful skater, until it stops in 
front of the tall old manor-house. 

This is " The Seigneury," a gray mansion of 
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brick and stone and stucco, with a noble Greek 
fa9ade, and four smooth columns but little shorter 
than the grim oaks that stand at either comer. 
** The Seigneury of the Ravanels'' it is, and no 
dweller beside the highway, nor yet his father, nor 
his father's father, could remember the day when 
a Ravanel had not abided in the Seigneury. 

According to the musty legend, one Roderick de 
Ravanel, ^^ Knight of Andalusia, valorous, virtuous, 
and of goodlie discretion in warre,'' had followed 
De Soto in quest of his chimera. De Soto, hearing 
of the splendor of the Natchez Nation, dispatched 
this Roderick as his ambassador to their Great Sun, 
whose villages and temples clustered here. Thus it 
transpired that a Ravanel became the first European 
to set foot upon that majestic bluff which overlooks 
the Mississippi. So runneth the story. 

Whether this be fact or fancy, it is very true that 
a hundred and fifty years later came Estevan Rav- 
anel, a gentleman of fortime, with seventy immi- 
grants. He settled his concession, built his domestic 
fortress, and planted his fields. And the hoof prints 
of his horse, as he rode thence to the river, have 
widened into this broad highway which now leads 
from Washington to Natchez. 

His first rambling Seigneury, with block-house 
and loop-holes, had been added to and remodelled 
by successive Seigneurs, imtil finally there came a 
day when it vanished altogether. Doric pillars rose 
where sharpened palisades had stood ; walls of brick 
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and stone displaced the square-hewn logs, and noth- 
ing deadlier glittered from their loop-holes than 
maidens' saucy eyes — ^though even these had often 
wrought their meed of trouble. For the women of 
the Ravanels were beautiful, their tongues were 
sharp, and their moods tempestuous as an April 
day. 

A race they were — ^these Ravanels — of women 
dark and headstrong, of men tall and straight; 
and tradition promised that every third generation 
should bring forth a fair-haired child among their 
sons. And this fair-haired son, tradition further 
willed it, should be called " Estevan." 

Throughout the turbulent infancy of the coun- 
try these Ravanels bore their parts as men, and their 
daughters were never slow to snatch up the rifle 
which a slaughtered son had dropped. Ravanels 
were bom, and Ravanels passed away. Ravanels 
perished in the Massacre of 1729 and in every war 
that followed it. In 1778 two brothers toiled pain- 
fully up the Mississippi with a supply of ammuni- 
tion and joined Washington's broken army in New 
Jersey. In 1816 Ravanels fought under Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans; in 1846 Ransom and 
Raoul, the twins, followed Colonel Jefferson Davis 
to Mexico, and young Raoul died gloriously happy, 
shouting " Victory !" in the blazing streets of Mon- 
terey. 

In '61 the veteran Ransom Ravanel poured every 
dollar that he possessed into the Confederate Treas- 
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ury, with a sublime faith in its promises to pay. 
Then he raised a company, and, leading four stal- 
wart sons, rode out, like a grizzled lion with his 
whelps, to lay steel and blood beside their gold upon 
a struggling country's altar. 

Five Ravanels shared the triumph of their storm- 
bom flag at the battle of Bull Run, three lived to 
see it trail in disaster at Gettysburg, and the last 
living Ravanel stood beside the furling of it in the 
gloom of Appomattox. 

This one. Major Stephen Ravanel, commanded 
the bleeding fragment of his regiment, a man grown 
old and stem at twenty-two. He buttoned his thin 
gray jacket about him and rode homeward side by 
side with his brother-in-arms. Captain Powhatan 
Rudd. 

Such were the Ravanels, and their history differed 
little from that of their neighbors ; a simple race of 
men, child-hearted and sincere, full of headlong pas- 
sions, void of mean ambition, careless of gain, and 
heedful of honor — ^the cavalier Ravanels. 
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THE RAVAN ELS 



THE FATHER AND THE SON 

DURING that fearful period of chaos follow- 
ing the war Major Stephen Ravanel lived 
in strict retirement at the Seigneury. His sister 
Claudia grew up gloriously at his side, a straight 
young shoot of the Ravanels, black-eyed and supple- 
limbed, as were all their women. The vanquished 
soldier turned his hand to the plough and his heart 
to Claudia. Then he wedded Marie Dunbar, the 
sweetheart of his boyish days, and two sons she gave 
him. With these he might have lived selfishly con- 
tent but for the humiliations that were heaped upon 
his prostrate people. 

The Ravanels had always been soldiers, and knew 
how to fight a losing battle. Major Stephen Rav- 
anel cherished no resentment against those gallant 
fighting-men that had overborne the armies of the 
South. He had met them steel to steel, and re- 
spected them for brave and generous foemen. The 

bones of father and brothers bleached on Virginia's 

2 17 



18 THE RAVANELS 

hillsides — ^that was War, and the Ravanels had no 
complaint to make. 

But he could not veil his contempt for that swarm 
of ravening vultures which sneaked along in the 
wake of a conquering army. The earnest warrior in 
blue had laid aside his sword in all sincerity ; he had 
tired of conflict, and, Kke the weary man in gray, 
he prayed for peace. Behind him skulked these 
shameless pilgrims of plunder to feed fat upon the 
slain. And it was this hungry horde that roused 
again the imbroken spirit of a race that never in all 
the history of humankind had slumbered in de- 
spair. 

While bayonets glistened on the streets of every 
city, while jackals — ^white and black and yellow — 
held their revels in the South's most sacred temples, 
there were murmurings throughout the countryside. 
Grim-faced gentlemen rode by night upon their 
silent errands. Squads of horsemen galloped across 
the fields, swept through moonlit clearings, and van- 
ished like phantoms in the farther wood. Whence 
they came, whither they went, or what their missions, 
no man knew. 

There were midnight knockings on many doors; 
there were arrests, courts-martial, and imprison- 
ments ; there were deeds of dumb-lipped heroism, 
and there were coward tongues that betrayed their 
comrades. Foremost among them all rode Major 
Stephen Ravanel, and at his bridle rein rode Cap- 
tain Powhatan Rudd. 
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One afternoon in the late autumn of 1873 Han- 
nibal, a half-grown negro boy, brought Miss 
Claudia's saddle-horse from the old brick stable 
and waited in front of the Seigneury. The long- 
limbed bay pawed restlessly at the ground; the air 
was crisp, and he had fretted idly in his stall for 
many days. 

Hannibal hung the bridle on his arm, blew into 
his hands for warmth, and grumbled discontentedly, 
" Gittin' tired waitin' on white folks, standin' out 
here freezin' to death while dey's settin' in dere by 
de fire. Nigger's jes' as good as a white man in 
dese days." Then he glanced cautiously over his 
shoulder to make sure that no one heard him. 
Through, the parlor window he could see Miss 
Claudia and the Major talking earnestly. 

Claudia Ravanel stood beside a window, dressed 
for the saddle, more impatient and restless than her 
horse. She wore a close-fitting black habit, felt hat, 
and a plume that drooped heavily over her shoulder. 
Her brother bent his serious eyes upon her as he 
spoke. Claudia did not look at him. Two dull-red 
spots glowed and grew broader on her cheeks. She 
clenched her lips and tapped her foot stubbornly on 
the floor. Major Stephen paused; Claudia turned 
her black eyes squarely into his. 

" And that's what you called me in here to say, 
is it?" she burst out. " Stephen, you treat me like 
a child. Do you think I have so little faith in the 
man that I am to marry? No, I will not stay at 
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home and disappoint him — I tell you no, no, 



no " 



" But, Claudia- 



»» 



" No, no, I will not do it ! You do not know a 
thing against him — ^the friend that you have always 
pretended to trust implicitly. Here you are, willing 
to believe the first breath of rumor ^" 

" I did not say that I believe it, I only want to 
investigate." 

" Well, I do not believe, I could never be made 
to believe, and there's the end of it! You may in- 
vestigate all you like, I am going riding with him." 
The two looked straight at each other, equally de- 
fiant, equally determined. 

" Claudia, I " 

" You may as well spare your breath ; if you give 
no reason, I prefer to keep faith " 

" But I cannot give you reasons yet." 

" Then I cannot break engagements — ^yet." 

" Claudia" — ^he was almost whispering now — 
" Claudia, I hope you will not force me to tell you 
that you shall not." 

The veins swelled in Claudia's throat, the nails dug 
deeper into her palms ; she had heard him use that 
tone before, but not to her, and she had seen his blue 
eyes glitter — she knew that he was in deadly earnest. 
Claudia paused undecidedly, and he caught her arm. 

" There is a good reason why you should not ride 
this afternoon with Powhatan Rudd." Claudia kept 
twisting her whip and looking at the floor. 
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** Is he coming here for you?** Stephen asked her 
suddenly. 

Claudia flushed. " No," she admitted. 

** You were not going out to meet him?** 

"Yes, why shouldn*t I?** Claudia threw back 
her head. " In three weeks he will be my husband, 
and everybody knows it.** 

"Where had you arranged to meet him?** the 
brother inquired. 

" At the Walworths' ; I meant to call on Jeanne, 
and Powhatan said he would ride home with me; 
surely there*s no harm in that?** 

" No ; but do you not think it singular that he 
should ask you to meet him in town? Here is the 
place for him to see you. When was he last at this 
house?** 

" Five days ago to-day,** she answered accurately, 
for Claudia had counted the days and wondered. 

** Claudia, I beg of you not to go ; it may be 
all right, but it may not. Let me make some in- 
quiries first. Come, ride with me; let*s you and I 
go together, just this once, Claudia?'* 

" No, no !** She jerked her arm away and started 
toward the door. Stephen*s blue eyes deepened with 
the infinite power of a placid sea. He laid his hand 
upon the knob and held it fast. 

"Then, Claudia, you force me to forbid you. 
Will you tell Hannibal to take the saddle off of 
Centaur, or shall I countermand your orders to a 
servant?** 
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She looked at him steadily; a flush of wrath 
mottled her cheeks. " You are a man ; you can do 
as you please." 

Stephen held the door and waited; she shut her 
lips tightly and dropped into a chair. 

" I regret it very much, but I must send your 
horse to the pasture." 

She shrugged her shoulders, and Major Stephen 
stepped out on the gallery. 

^* Hannibal, Miss Claudia has changed her mind. 
Take the saddle off of Centaur and turn him loose 
in the far pasture. Then bring Satan to me, I am 
going to town." 

Hannibal promptly threw off the saddle, scram- 
bled on the bareback horse, and galloped toward the 
pasture. 

Major Stephen came back into the parlor; his 
sister had not moved. " Claudia," he said, " I am 
very sorry " 

" It doesn't matter, it doesn't matter," — she 
choked out the words, — ^^ I am only a woman and 
cannot help myself." Claudia slashed at the crim- 
son curtain with her whip, darted out of the room, 
and up the stairs. The doors slammed violently 
behind her. It was no new thing for Claudia to be 
in a passion, but it was a new thing for Stephen to 
have caused It. He glanced up the stair with in- 
tense regret and helplessness. " And it may be 
nothing but a miserable lie," he muttered. 

Stephen slowly crossed the hall and opened the 
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opposite door. His girlish little wife sat on a low 
chair playing with John, her younger son, who was 
just beginning to walk. Major Ravanel halted in 
the doorway and smiled. 

This room had always been their family gathering 
place, and was furnished as he remembered it in 
childhood. The curtains were old and the chairs 
had begun to fray at the edges, yet the spirit of 
peace lingered about it and made the old room very 
dear. A wood-fire sparkled merrily ; the mother and 
boy played on the rug. Marie glanced up. 

" Look at him, Stephen," she called, " isn't he 
precious? He can take three steps all by himself." 
She balanced the boy on his shaky legs and backed 
away. 

^^ Now, come, John, come to mamma ; walk some ; 
loney, loney." The boy tottered forward like a leaf 
that flutters in the wind. 

^^ Marie," her husband remarked, half musingly, 
" Powhatan has not been here for several days, has 
he?" 

" No ; I was beginning to wonder if he and 
Claudia had quarrelled; but she had a note from 
him this morning, and I suppose it's all right. Come, 
John, walk to mamma." 

She went on romping with her child, and the 
father took his seat beside the fire. A basket woven 
of split white oak retttd om the hearth. Stephen 
leaned over and began to fondle a pair of puppies 
that were cuddled together in the bottom. 
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^^ This one's going to make a big dog, Marie, if 
he grows to his feet.'* 

" Grows to his feet? what's that?" 

" Whenever you see a puppy with clumsy feet, 
like this one has, you may be certain he'll make a 
big dog ; * he'll grow to his feet,' as the negroes 
say." He lifted a puppy by the scruff of its neck. 
^^And they are a fine stock, too ; see, he doesn't even 
whimper." 

" I declare, Stephen, you think more of those 
puppies than you do of your own children !" 

Stephen laughed. " Oh, well, Marie, Bob Quit- 
man sent them to me, and — ^good! I'll name that 
one * Bob' and this one * Quit' — ^Bob and Quit." 

Marie looked at him in mock seriousness. ^^ So 
be it, amen. Now that the christening is over, can't 
you pay a little attention to your second son? Walk 
for papa — ^loney, loney." 

Major Ravanel clapped his hands, attracted the 
baby's eye, and sat down on the floor opposite Marie. 
Their tiny totterer made desperate journeys back 
and forth between them ; suddenly he collapsed mid- 
way in an excited little heap. Stephen snatched him 
up and walked to a window. His horse had not 
come. 

Presently he turned to Marie and asked, 
" Where's Stephen? I have not seen the child for 
two hours." 

" Grone out to pick cotton." 

**What!" 
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" Yes, he and 'Bijah begged so hard that I let 
him go — ^with the tiniest pair of overalls and a dear 
little sack. He was the proudest child you ever saw, 
marching off with a whole troop of little negroes at 
his heels. 'Bijah will bring him back before it gets 
too chilly." 

'Bijah had been Major RavanePs body-servant 
throughout the war, and the father felt perfectly 
easy. Nevertheless, as he walked back and forth 
from the fire to the window he kept glancing to- 
ward the field and hoping that the child would 
come. Then he saw Hannibal hitching Satan to the 
post and resigned the baby to Marie. " Good-by, 
sweetheart; good-by, little man." He folded baby 
and mother together in his arms and kissed them. 

Marie's soft eyes shone with a different light from 
Claudia's, half in pride and half appeal. ^^ You 
won't stay late to-night, will you, dear?" 

" No, I think not. I hope to get back a little after 
dark. The fact is, Marie," — ^he lowered his voice 
cautiously, — ^** I am going in to meet Greneral Gray- 
son. He's coming down from Vicksburg and will 
spend the night with us." 

'' Oh, I'm so glad ! I'm so glad! He'll tell us all 
about Elizabeth, now that they are to be married 
so soon. But, Stephen, promise me, dear, to be 
prudent." Marie held the lapel of his coat and 
begged, for she knew her husband to be an object 
of vindictive hatred to the marauding carpet-bag- 
gers. Besides this, she had a vague idea of what 
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the gentlemen in the neighborhood were doing, and 
suspected many things when General Marcy Gray- 
son made these secret visits. 

Several times the Greneral had come to their house, 
ridden all night with Stephen, and returned at day- 
break, splashed from head to foot. She never in- 
quired where they went, nor did she interfere with 
what she deemed to be her husband's duty. Yet 
the tender little wife prayed first for Stephen's 
safety. "You will be very careful, dear.'^" she 
whispered, and Stephen kissed her again. 

He picked up his gloves and stepped into the 
library; Marie could hear him buckling on a pair 
of pistols, and looked anxiously into his face as he 
passed through the room again. Then she and the 
baby leaned against the window, tapping on the 
pane, and watched him as he went to mount his 
horse. 

"Why, where's Stephen?" the Major asked of 
'Bijah, whom he found sitting on the steps talking 
to Hannibal. 

" Dar he." 'Bijah pointed to a little group at 
the edge of the lawn. " He dun got tired pickin' 
cotton, and 'lowed he want to gether some pecans 
for his ma." 

Under the pecan-tree stood a fair-haired boy in 
blue cottonade overalls, with blue suspenders crossed 
about his shoulders. The father walked slowly to- 
ward him, stopping to laugh at the child's manage- 
ment of his squad. 
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fiittle Stephen had deputized one black boy to 
hold his cotton-sacky and sent three others up the 
tree to thrash the limbs. He calmly superintended 
the rest in gathering nuts, and parcelled out their 
proper shares. There was no discontent and no ap- 
peal from his decisions. Around him clustered a 
dozen fox-hoimds, yelping to be noticed, but held 
at respectful distance by the stick that Stephen car- 
ried. Major Ravanel chuckled to himself. 

" Slavery or no slavery, it will be just that way 
until the end of time. All the armies and all the 
laws can't make whitewash stick on the negro — ^very 
long. And you can't turn him or twist him into 
anything but a servant." 

Two Uttle negroes were pouring nuts into Ste- 
phen's sack when the father heard a yell, and saw 
his son falling to the ground with four big dogs on 
top of him. The negro children scattered. Before 
he or 'Bijah could reach him the child had gained 
his feet and was laying about him furiously with the 
stick. Major Ravanel caught his arm. 

" There, there, son, they won't hurt you ; they 
just want to play." 

The boy's fearless eyes showed that he had never 
thought of being frightened. His little face be- 
came distorted with rage — passionate, ungovernable 
fury. 

" Got temper lak he gran'pa," commented 'Bijah 
to himself. All the Ravanels that 'Bijah had ever 
known were just the same. 
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Little Stephen held his father's hand, and kicked 
the hound, which thrust a cold nose into his face. 

" Don't do that, little man ; you mustn't hurt 
Old Jeff, he's a good dog." 

" He knocked me — down ; I want — ^to beat 'im 
—I want to kiU 'im !" 

" There, son, don't cry ; father's little man never 
cries ; little girls cry." 

The child choked back a sob, while 'Bijah hung 
the sack of pecans around his neck. 

^' Come, let's go to mamma," the father said, and 
they all started toward the house. But the boy kept 
looking back at the dog. '^ I want to beat 'im," he 
persisted. 

" Come on, son," — Major Ravanel wiped a smear 
of dirt from the round, red face, — ^** be a man, and 
I'll let you ride Satan." 

" All by myself?" he demanded instantly, quick- 
ening his step. 

" Yes, all by yourself, as far as the gate." 

Hannibal held Satan ready while Major Ravanel 
swung his son astride. The short, fat legs could 
scarcely reach across the saddle. 'Bijah fixed his 
feet in the stirrup-leathers. 

" Now lemme go," the child ordered, looking round 
to see that neither his father nor the watchful negro 
rendered him the slightest aid. " Get up, Satan." 

Marie rattled the window, waved her hand, and 
watched them move on, three abreast, down the ave- 
nue of china-trees. At the gate Major Ravanel 
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lifted his boy from the horse, kissed him, and set 
him on the fence. '^ Grood-bj, son ; take good care 
of your mamma while papa is gone to town." 

The boy climbed down, full of grave responsi- 
bility, and marched back to the house to guard his 
mother. 

When Major Ravanel reached a far curve in the 
road, he turned and saw his son climbing the front 
steps. The man smiled and set his face toward the 
city. Then his lips closed .tightly ; an expression 
of perplexity drove the smile away. 

** I must find out, I must know ; Claudia is no 
child, that this should be kept from her. If Pow- 
hatan Rudd has turned traitor to his people, she 
would be the last w<Hnan in the world to forgive 
him.'' 



II 

THE MASTER'S RETURN 

THE brief southern twilight deepened into that 
sullen darkness which shrouds the night when 
winter first invades the pleasure-grounds of summer. 
The huge old Seigneury drew back between its trees, 
black and apparently deserted. A flickering glow 
beat against the panes of the living-room window, 
that was all. From Claudia's window there came 
neither light nor sound. Crippled Alec was making 
his nightly rounds outside, closing up the house. 

Mrs. Ravanel tapped on the glass and called, 
"Leave the side windows open. Alec, Mr. Ravanel 
has not come home." 

Those windows looked toward the gate, and Ste- 
phen, riding homeward in the dark, loved to meet 
those wavering paths of light that ran down to 
welcome him. 

Alec closed the other windows and withdrew be- 
neath the shadow of a dense magnolia, where he gen- 
erally stood guard until the master came. He 
watched his mistress standing there with baby John 
in her arms, a trim young figure outlined sharply 

against the mellowness within. " Huh," he mum- 
80 
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bled, ^^ never ketch me standin' side o' dat window 
in no sech times as dese." After a while the woman's 
figure vanished, and Alec sat down upon a stump. 

Marie sat in front of the fire and rocked with the 
baby at her breast. His clamorous hunger had been 
satisfied and he slept peacefully. Little Stephen 
was playing with a puppy on the rug ; he struggled 
manfully to keep his eyelids from closing down. 

The haU door opened; a mulatto woman, with a 
bandanna knotted about her head, came in. Marie 
glanced up and beckoned her. '^ Yes, mammy, you 
may take the baby; he's ready for his crib." She 
laid tiny John in Mammy Liddy's arms, then bent 
over the other boy and the dog. 

" Now, Stephen, put the puppy in his basket ; 
sandman's come; it's bedtime." 

" But I want my papa to carry me upstairs," the 
child insisted so sturdily that Marie smiled and let 
him have his way. Besides, she would be lonelier 
without him. 

" Lordy, Miss Marie," mammy gnunbled, " you 
sho' is gwine to spile dat chile." The old woman 
went out with John, grumbling and chuckling to 
herself. Mrs. Ravanel gave Stephen a gentle hug, 
walked to the window, and pressed her face against 
the pane. 

'^ It's foolish of me to get so uneasy ; he must 
come home now in a few minutes." Yet she stood 
there a long while, listening hungrily for the click 
of the gate and a hoof -beat on the gravel. 
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When Marie turned from the window little Ste- 
phen had dropped off to dreamland, and the lemon- 
colored puppy was clasped tightly to his heart. 

" Poor, tired baby," she murmured, and, cover- 
ing him with a shawl, resumed her vigil at the win- 
dow. 

Presently Hannibal came with an armful of wood 
and stepped carefully around the sleeping boy. He 
knelt and replenished the fire ; once, when he thought 
the mother did not see him, he leaned over and kissed 
a chubby hand that peeped out beneath the shawl. 

After some minutes had passed Mrs. Ravanel 
glanced aroimd, astonished to see the trifling negro 
brushing up the hearth. He swept away every chip 
and crumb and every speck of ash. This excuse 
exhausted, Hannibal squatted back on his heels and 
fell to gazing at the boy. 

" That's all for to-night, Hannibal," Marie spoke. 
" You may go." 

" Yas'm," he answered, and made a pretence at 
rising. '^ Miss Marie, please, ma'am, lenrnie tote 'im 
upstairs ; I'll be mighty keerf ul." 

She smiled and held the door open, and the awk- 
ward negro passed up the steps with her first-bom 
in his arms. 

Claudia had raged in her room during the entire 
afternoon. But as dark came on she began to watch 
the road and wonder why Stephen did not return. 
Claudia knew many things about her brother, and 
suspected many more, but kept her counsel. 
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Downstairs the young wife shivered at the win- 
dow ; both her babies were gone, Mammy Liddy was 
gone ; it was her twiUght hour, when she always had 
those long, long talks with Stephen. The darkness 
gathered. She took her eyes from it only to glance 
at the clock. 

Mammy Liddy came back after putting John to 
bed. 

" Mammy," — Marie did not turn her head from 
the window, — " you may put on the tea things and 
an extra plate." Marie sighed, came and put the 
teapot before the fire, laid out Stephen's slippers 
and dressing-gown, and drew up his big armchair; 
no hand but hers could do these little things for 
Stephen. 

^^ It's eight o'clock, mammy ; ask Miss Claudia if 
she wants her tea, or would she rather wait until her 
brother comes?" 

Mammy Liddy bustled out and met Claudia 
coming down the stairs. The girl came into the 
room with an anxious question on her lips, ^' Marie, 
did Stephen expect to stay away to-night?" 

** No, he said he was going to Natchez and would 
be back at dark; General Grayson is coming with 
him." 

" Oh, well, maybe they stopped a while in town." 

The two women were silent ; Claudia pimched the 
fire and Marie filled the teapot. Presently Marie 
said, — 

" Claudia, you did not ride this afternoon?" 

8 
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'^ No, I changed my mind," and the blood flushed 
into her cheeks. 

Claudia sat down before the fire. Marie moved 
briskly about the room, trying to hum a careless air, 
and glancing furtively at Claudia to see if she, too, 
were frightened. Then they went together to the 
window, listened, looked, and turned away. 

" Claudia, would you mind toasting the bread?" 
Claudia sliced the bread and took the toasting-fork, 
glad of any occupation. Two or three times Mrs. 
Ravanel walked out on the gallery and peered 
eagerly toward the road. 

** It has turned quite cold," she remarked, coming 
back and warming her hands. 

She set Stephen's decanter on the table, hung a 
kettle of water to boil, and placed some apples be- 
fore the fire so that they would roast. Two yellow 
mugs were filled with steaming water and left in the 
generous heat. Stephen dearly loved his apple- 
toddy on a winter night. 

" One for Stephen, one for Greneral Grayson — 
and, I forgot," — ^Marie gave a teasing laugh at 
Claudia, — *^ Powhatan will probably come with 
them." And she ranged a third mug beside the 
others. 

Claudia neither glanced up nor smiled, and the 
young wife stole to her window again. Suddenly 
there was a sharp knocking on the back door — 
Marie heard it almost before it came. She wheeled, 
started to run, and stopped herself. ** Hurryf 
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Mammy Liddy, hurry ; see who that is at the back 
door. Quick !" 

Mammy waddled out, and the ladies followed her 
half-way down the hall. ^* Who is it, mammy, who 
is it?" 

"It's Alec; he say dey's a man done rid thoo 
de pasture and got mos' to de house. Hear 'im?'' 
They could all hear the thump-thump-thump of a 
horse coming steadily toward them through the 
yard. Marie and Claudia looked at each other and 
wished for Stephen. Another moment, and 'Bijah 
came bounding up the . back steps. " Oh Miss^, 
Missy,'* he shouted joyfully, " it's Gin'l Grayson." 

Claudia and the wife gave a great gasp of relief 
and ran out on the back gallery. Greneral Grayson 
rode straight on, as a man that knows his path, 
between the two long wings of the Seigneury and 
up to the steps. 

He sprang from the saddle and each of them 
caught him by a hand — ^it was good for frightened 
women to hear that reassuring voice of his. 

"Well, well, well, how are you, Claudia, Marie? 
Slipped up on you, did I? Where's Stephen? Did 
I beat him home? Get right into the house, both 
of you, out of this cold night air. Not a thing on 
your heads, nothing aroimd you. Come along." 

Neither Claudia nor Marie appreciated how 
scared they had been until this great, curly-bearded 
man gathered them to himself and bore than 
through the door. 
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"Where's Stephen?" the wife and sister asked in 
one breath as they crossed the threshold. " Have 
you seen him?" 

"Hasn't he come home? He's in Natchez, then. 
Our friends thought I had better not be seen in 
town; they made me get off the boat at Willow 
Point and ride aroimd the back way." 

They turned into the glowing room, and Marcy 
Grayson's shoulders filled the door. Had he but 
levelled out his arms the ladies might have walked 
beneath them without touching. Yet he was so well- 
proportioned that they did not think of him as 
being so extraordinarily tall until they came and 
stood beside him. 

Like a careless boy he entered the room, flung 
down his whip and hat, eased himself of a pair of 
pistols, took possession of the deepest chair, and 
began to unbuckle his leggings. 

" Why, bless your dear heart, Marie, here's my 
apple-toddy ready and waiting for me. I always 
told Stephen that he had the sweetest wife in all the 
world. Whew! but this is a snug place to pitch 
camp." 

The fire burned in better humor, the kettle sang 
merrily, the room grew cosey, and the two women 
laid aside their worriment. 

Sitting there in the mellow firelight with his mas- 
sive head thrown back, enjoying the flavor of his 
toddy, teasing Claudia, and parrying Marie's ques- 
tions, General Grayson did not seem a man to be 
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feared; surely no child or no woman could ever be 
afraid of such a face as that. 

" Then you haven't seen Stephen at all ?'' Marie 
stopped as she asked and let a napkin fall to the 
floor. 

" No, I sent him word to meet me here — ^why, 
Marie, what's the matter? You look positively 
frightened. Stephen is old enough and ugly 
enough to take care of himself. He'll be along 
presently. Where are the babies?" 

" They are both asleep." 

"Well, you've got to wake 'em up — ^I must see 
the babies." 

Marie led him up to the nursery, where her tiny 
sleepers lay. She stood aside proudly while the Gren- 
eral bent down and pulled the cover from around 
their ears. He took Stephen in his arms ; the child 
rubbed his eyes but did not wake — such a midget 
he seemed on that broad and tender breast. 

General Grayson searched the little face with that 
wistful wonder and awe of a man who for the first 
time cherishes the sacred hope of fatherhood. 

" Marie," he said, so softly that she scarcely heard 
him, " he's exactly like his father — ^another Stephen. 
Don't you want to give him to me?" 

Marie turned her eyes away, as a woman in a 
mist; then a noise at the gate startled her; she 
listened, ran to the window, looked out, and dashed 
down the stairs. " Somebody is coming in at the 
gate," she called back to the man beside the crib. 
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General Grayson covered up the boy again and 
followed her down to the Uving-room. Marie and 
Claudia were gazing from the window, their heads 
very close together. 

" It's a carriage," Marie whispered, " I see a car- 
riage. Claudia, were you expecting Powhatan?'* 
Claudia shook her head. They held their breath, 
listening and watching. General Grayson came 
and stood behind them. 

Then there was a crash in the underbrush out- 
side, almost at their feet. Crippled Alec motioned 
frantically until they looked down at him, — 

" Git away from dat window, Missy, dey's 
comin' — 'bout a hund'ed of 'em." And he dodged 
back under the magnolia-tree. 

The women dropped to their knees and peered 
through a comer of the pane. General Grayson 
drew them from the window and extinguished the 
lamp ; but the fire burned so brightly that it made 
very little difference. 

" Yes, yes," Claudia said excitedly, " here comes 
a lot of men — some on horses, too; they're coming 
to arrest brother. Thank God he isn't here! But 
you — oh General, General," — she sprang up and 
ran to General Grayson, — *^ it's you, you they're 
after. Here — go — ^through this room — ^it's not too 
late — ^your horse — ^through the pasture." Greneral 
Grayson smiled, took a pistol in either hand, and 
went out into the hall. 

The procession of carriages and horsemen moved 
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cautiously from the gate toward the house and 
halted some twenty steps away. They seemed to 
crowd together and consult before commg on again. 

Marie ran into the hall. General Grayson blew 
out the lamp, which stood, on a table, and took his 
stand beside the door; Mammy Liddy cowered at 
his feet, looking through the side-lights. " Dey 
sho' will miss 'im dis time — ^lot o' niggers an' po* 
white trash." 

A squad, perhaps ten or a dozen men, came for- 
ward to the steps and hesitated. Behind them were 
three carriages and a number of horsemen, who did 
not dismount. 

General Grayson watched them through the side- 
lights; when he turned he found both Marie and 
Claudia at his elbow. 

^^ Here, get back into that room and stay there ; 
keep away from the windows." He shoved them 
into the sitting-room again, closed the door, then 
knelt at the side-light and looked out. 

He saw the men holding a consultation outside; 
then one of them moved out of the group and 
slowly mounted the steps. It was a white man. 

The man did not pound on the door, but rapped 
lightly and waited. 

" See who it is, mammy," Greneral Grayson or- 
dered, standing in the shadow with pistols ready. 
The negro woman undid the fastenings, bristling 
like a cat in a comer. 

** Who dat come bustin' in here dis time o' night 
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— fo' God, it's Mister Dunbar; come in, Marse 
John, come right in," and mammy flung the door 
wide open. 

Mr. John Dunbar, the Episcopalian clergyman, 
stepped in; he was Marie's uncle. (Jeneral Gray- 
son drew back into the parlor. " Mammy, where's 
Marie?" the old gentleman asked, so quietly that it 
frightened Mammy Liddy. She glanced towards 
the crowd of men huddled at the steps and knew that 
something was wrong. Without a word she ushered 
Mr. Dunbar into the living-room. 

There, erect in the firelight, were two pale women. 
The kettle sputtered, and a little pile of toast lay 
waiting for Stephen's supper. At a glance Mr. 
Dunbar saw Stephen's chair, the dressing-gown 
thrown across it, and Stephen's slippers. The 
white-haired clergyman bowed his head and stood 
silent before his niece. 

" Oh Uncle John, it's you. How you did frighten 
me!" Marie took two glad steps toward him and 
stopped. The fire shone upon her uncle's face; 
there was something there— something— and Marie 
put up both her hands to ward it off. 

" My poor Marie," he whispered, and Marie 
screamed. She swayed and tottered with out- 
stretched arms until Mr. Dunbar caught her, and 
General Grayson ran in. 

Claudia stood bolt upright, her hands clenched 
and nostrils quivering — ^a defiant Ravanel. Mammy 
Liddy plucked at Mr. Dunbar's sleeve. " Marse 
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John, Marse John, he ain't dead? He ain't dead?" 
The clergyman bowed his head again; there was 
utter silence in the room. The kettle simmered, 
the apples roasted, the mugs grew warm before the 
fire. 

Mr. Dunbar turned and beckoned to a man at the 
door. " Doctor, come.*' 

Marie did not shriek nor struggle ; she sank down 
into Stephen's chair with Doctor Minor bending 
over her. 

It could only have been a. moment, an intermi- 
nable moment, that Claudia stood watching them — 
Claudia, a rigid, pulseless creature of stone. 

Greneral Grayson ran out and questioned some of 
the gentlemen that waited on the gallery. Mammy 
Liddy fell prone upon the floor. The clergyman 
shook her. " Get up, mammy, get up, and light the 
parlors." 

Mr. Dunbar crossed the hall and threw open those 
stately rooms of white and gold and mirrors and 
tinkling prisms on the chandeliers. Mammy Liddy 
roused herself and fetched a candle. ^^ Give it to 
me," Claudia said, and took it from her. With head 
erect, and hands as steady as her eyes, the girl held 
the candle before her and entered the parlor. Lamp 
after lamp flamed up, until a chill, unnatural bril- 
liancy filled the room. 

Then some gentlemen came and rolled a long 
marble table to the centre of the room, midway be- 
tween the chandeliers. Mr. Dimbar opened a win* 
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dow and spoke to some one on the gallery, "Bring 
him in.'* 

A group of stem-faced men bore in the Ravanel. 

" Here," the clergyman motioned them, and they 
laid him down upon the table. Lighted candelabra 
were placed at head and feet. There the master 
lay, with a white cloth bound about his face. 

Their trampling roused Marie; she stared at 
Doctor Minor, she saw the men passing by the door, 
and understood. She sprang up and ran swiftly 
to her dead. 

The gentlemen who had borne Major Ravanel into 
the parlors hid their faces and slipped away — out 
into the night, anjrwhere. General Grayson, Doctor 
Minor, Mr. Dunbar, and Claudia remained. 

" Let me see him ! let me see him !" Marie's 
frantic fingers began tearing the cloth from his face, 
but Mr. Dunbar caught her hands. 

" He is so disfigured, Marie, so frightfully dis- 
figured " 

Doctor Minor turned the cloth partially aside and 
exposed the whiteness of his forehead. Marie 
screamed again and feU. 

Claudia, half hid behind a curtain, watched them 
bearing Marie up the stairs. Then she saw Gen- 
eral Grayson kneel beside her brother, his great 
frame quivering in agony. She saw him kiss the 
palUd forehead, heard him cry out like a woman. 

Then Claudia, silent and cold, turned and marched 
steadily up the stairs to her own room. 
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III 

CXAUDIA 

MARIE'S strength had spent itself in that 
single choking scream. After that, for 
hours and hours, silence clung like a grave-cloth 
round the Seigneury. 

A little group of gentlemen gathered beside the 
fe* in the Uving-room. Some were talking in mono- 
tones; others stared grimly into the blaze. Gren- 
eral Grayson had questioned them one by one and 
learned all that was known about the killing of 
Major Ravanel. Now that he knew as much or 
more than they, he sat there stolidly, saying never a 
word. 

** By God P' he thought, " Powhatan Rudd— in- 
credible!" 

Restless horses tethered to the trees outside 
neighed and champed their bits; men with heavy 
boots trod up and down the slate-floored porch. 
Chilling winds crept through the parlor windows, 
shivering and rustling among the curtains. Waver- 
ing candles multiplied in the mirrors and glinted 
back in a thousand colors from the trembling prisms 
above them. The parlors were empty, except for 

48 
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Mammy Liddy, who sat in a comer and covered her 
face with her apron. 

Claudia stole out of Marie's room and paused at 
the head of the stairs, listening. Then she hurried 
half-way down the stairs and looked over the ban- 
isters into the parlor. She saw nobody, nothing, 
save that stark figure in black stretched upon the 
table. The woman's dress scarcely rustled as she 
hurried down, glanced over her shoulder, and en- 
tered the parlor. Mammy did not stir, and Claudia 
passed by her, pale and bloodless as the marble on 
which her brother lay. With a steady hand she 
lifted the cloth, and neither shrieked nor trembled 
at the ragged gash that ran across his cheek, widen- 
ing as it cleft the chin. There was another and a 
deeper cut in the throat. She stood looking down 
upon her brother, immovable and impassive as the 
dead. 

Then Claudia heard a step in the hallway. Her 
young cousin, Liddell Bennett, came in at the front 
door and turned into the parlor. Claudia saw him 
just as he was backing out of the door again. 
" Come here, Liddell," she called, " come here." 

Liddell came slowly to her; Claudia pointed 
downward to the wound. " Who did that?" 

Liddell glanced from Stephen's face to hers, his 
lips closed tightly ; he turned away. 

^^Who did that?" she insisted, and held him by 
the sleeve. 

^^ Has no one told you, Claudia?" 
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** Who— murdered my — ^brother?" There was 
that single thought in Claudia's mind, and whether 
he would or no, Liddell Bennett answered her. 

'' Powhatan Rudd— he kiUed him." 

"Powhatan? Powhatan?" Claudia reeled and 
clutched at the table; her eyes quivered, and her 
bosom swelled like the gathering of a billow. Sud- 
denly she straightened and grasped Liddell by the 
shoulders. " It is a lie ! It is a lie !" 

" Claudia, Captain Rudd killed him ; I saw it. 
Claudia, oh Claudia, I did not mean to tell you so 
roughly." 

She dropped her hands and stared dully at noth- 
ing. A whirring in the ears and a dizziness over- 
whelmed her. She looked at Liddell, saw the pity in 
his eyes, and resented it. Her head cleared, and she 
repeated, very distinctly, so that she might fully 
comprehend, " Powhatan — ^killed my brother? killed 
— ^my — brother? killed Stephen?" 

Mammy Liddy swayed in her chair and moaned 
aloud. Claudia turned savagely upon her. " Gro 
out of here, mammy ; go out of here, Liddell ; both 
of you — ^go !" The negro woman tottered through 
the door and Liddell followed. 

Then the woman of the Ravanels stood utterly 
alone beside her dead — scarcely breathing or think- 
ing or feeling — ^and rested her hand upon his brow. 

Liddell crept up and peered through a window. 
He saw Claudia standing as he had left her, per- 
fectly erect, perfectly motionless. She stooped and 
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kissed her brother upon his distorted lips, covered 
his face with the cloth, and walked firmly from the 
room. 

" Mammy Liddy," she ordered, " make some 
coffee. Liddell, please ask those gentlemen on the 
gallery if they would not be more comfortable in 
the sitting-room; it is very cold out there.'* 

Claudia went quietly into the room across the hall 
and looked around to see what might be required. 
There was her brother's dressing-gown and his 
slippers — ^she put them away; she saw that there 
were glasses and a full decanter, and laid out a box 
of cigars. None of the gentlemen could look di- 
rectly at her. They rose, leaned on their chairs, 
and studied the floor while she was in the room. She 
beckoned Liddell and pointed to the puppies. ^^ Lid- 
dell, won't you please bring that basket upstairs?" 
There was nothing else to do, so Claudia went up 
the stairs herself. And the men were glad that she 
had gone ; they sat down, but did not talk. 

For a long while Doctor Minor heard her moving 
through the halls, wandering up and down the gal- 
leries in the wing; then her steps ceased. 

Mammy Liddy kept out of Claudia's sight, but 
watched her jealously. And when Claudia -fell, 
face-downward, on the far end of the gallery her 
mammy knew that the storm had burst. She 
brought the girl in, laid her on the bed without 
undressing her, and waited until she began to re- 
vive. Then, as Claudia opened her eyes, mammy 
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slipped away. For the Ravanels could never endure 
a witness to their weakness. 

After the turn of midnight the gentlemen had 
begun to talk again. At first they sat dumbly 
around the fire, brooding over the tragedy. That 
Powhatan Rudd, of all men, should become a scala- 
wag and betray his friends for political preferment 
— ^that he should stab the brother of his promised 
wife — ^was too monstrous for belief. They spoke 
in whispers of Claudia and wondered at her quie- 
tude, for Major Ravanel had been his sister's idol. 

Greneral Grayson leaned against the mantel, front- 
ing them with the imperious head and curling beard 
of a Roman god. The others sat or stood in what- 
ever attitude his first words caught them. 

^^ My God, gentlemen, what man among us can 
be trusted when Powhatan Rudd sells his birthright 
for a mess of pottage?" Grayson's eyes flashed, his 
nostrils dilated, his fingers tightened in his pahn. 
" By the God of Honor, gentlemen, what future can 

there be for the South when men like Pow " He 

stopped suddenly as a nmner that dashes against a 
wall, for the door opened, and there stood Claudia. 

Claudia came straight forward, to the very centre 
of the stillness that she brought, and halted beside 
Liddell Bennett. 

" Liddell," she asked, " how did this happen?" 

Liddell looked helplessly from one face to an- 
other ; every man contrived to evade his eye. 

" How did it happen?" Claudia repeated. 
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" Uncle John saw it, ask him." 

" I asked you; how did it happen?" 

" Grod only knows," Liddell blundered desper- 
ately. " Uncle John, the Major, and myself were 
standing in front of the bank. Captain Rudd came 
up the street and Major Ravanel called him. They 
stepped into that little alleyway right beside the 
bank. One of them, I think it was the Major, said 
something about * running for Congress.' Almost 
immediately we heard the scuffle, and Captain Rudd 
stabbed your brother twice before any of us could 
reach them. As the Major fell he drew his pistol, 
but dropped it ; the hammer struck the sidewalk and 
it went off. That drew the crowd. He was dead 
when we picked him up." 

Liddell finished, and Claudia appealed in silence 
from one to another, hoping piteously that someone 
might deny it. Not an eye was lifted, not a lip 
moved. They turned away from her — every soft- 
hearted coward turned away. Even Liddell, as he 
spoke, kept fingering a glass and would not look 
into her face. 

"Why did they quarrel?" This question came 
less resolutely, for Claudia suspected a fearful 
thing. 

" I do not know." 

" Does any one know?" 

" I think not ; Uncle John and I were nearest to 
them, but we did not hear what passed. Captain 
Rudd refuses to give any reason.^ 
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Claudia leaned heavily upon the table, then turned 
to the other gentlemen and asked, " Do any of you 
— ^know?'' But none replied. She steadied herself 
a moment, then moved quickly from the room. 

" My Grod,'* muttered old Judge LaBarre, " how 
e€m she stand it?" 

" You don't know Claudia Ravanel,'* Liddell Ben- 
nett answered him, pouring a glass brimful of whis- 
key and swallowing it in long gulps. 

All night long Claudia moved back and forth 
through the upper halls and galleries of the Seig- 
neury. At the darkest hour, just before dawn, she 
came noiselessly down the stair and looked into the 
parlor. No one was there; the gentlemen were 
taking coffee across the hall. She sped back to the 
nursery, and when she reappeared she bore the little 
Stephen in her arms — ^a shivering child, pale and 
scared, wrapped in a blanket. Claudia peered about 
her cautiously, then hurried into the room of the 
dead. Little Stephen's lips began to tremble, but 
she hushed him. " Don't cry, Stephen, be a man ; 
your papa was not afraid." 

Claudia stood the child on the table beside his 
father, the bare little feet shrinking from the icy 
marble. " Look at your papa, Stephen," — she took 
the cloth from the dead man's face, — " look at your 
papa." 

** Papa, papa !" his big eyes wandered from the 
dead man to his aimt. 

" Your papa does not hear you, he is dead." 
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Stephen knew that to be dead was something ter- 
rible ; when his pony died they put it in a deep hole 
and covered it with dirt. 

The child held back as Claudia took his finger and 
placed it on the cut in his father's throat. " Look 
at that, Stephen; remember that; you must never 
forget that. Captain Rudd did that ; he killed your 
papa, killed him with a knife. Never forget thatJ*^ 

" I'm cold," whimpered the boy, drawing up his 
feet. 

" Touch your papa and feel how cold he is ; your 
papa will never be warm again." 

Little Stephen clung to Claudia; she put his 
hand upon the dead man's cheek, his blue eyes open- 
ing wider at the mystery of death. 

" Kiss him, Stephen ; kiss your papa good-by." 

Then Claudia wrapped him in his blanket. And 
the lad she bore so quickly up the stairs was now 
the head of the Ravanels — ^thc Seigneur. 



W^s^Wl^s^^ 



IV 
AS THE TWIG IS BENT 

FOR more than forty years Crippled Alec had 
tended the plantation bell. Half an hour be- 
fore daylight it waked the negroes ; it sent them to 
the fields, it sounded the dinner-call, and at evening 
its welcome tidings went reverberating through wood 
and pasture and cotton-patch. 

Alec had always met the master of the Seigneury 
beside the bell, for the Ravanels were careful plant- 
ers and kept their labor under personal control. 
Longer than the oldest negro could recollect ^^ Marse 
Ransom" or ^^ Marse Stephen" had ridden with 
them to the fields. 

On the morning after Major Ravanel's funeral 

Alec hobbled to his task, shivering in the November 

mists. Taking the bell-rope in his hands he stopped 

and hesitated. He stood beside the post alone. 

Alec glanced toward the big gray house, ominously 

dark, and the desolation of death struck home to 

him. His wrinkled hands trembled and no sound 

came from the bell. He laid his head against the 

post and wept. 

Suddenly a hoof-beat startled him. The old man 
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raised his eyes and sprang up as a dim shape ap- 
proached him through the gloom. Alec's jaw 
dropped, he stared, and grew cold from head to 
foot. 

"Fo' Grod, dat's Marse Stephen's hoss." Horse 
and rider came plodding on, and Alec's legs re- 
fused to run. Then he saw a man walking ahead 
of the horse; it was 'Bijah. 

^^ Ring the bell, Alec," Claudia Ravanel spoke, 
" we are late this morning." 

. " Dat you. Miss Claudia? Lawdy, honey, you 
ain't a-gwine " 

** Ring the bell. Alec." 

The old bell pealed out loud and clear, piercing 
the fog to the remotest cabin ; and from that mo- 
ment the Seigneury knew the rule of a new master. 

Thenceforward Claudia closed her heart and 
closed her lips to everything except the little Ste- 
phen. " You must let me keep him, Marie," she 
had insisted, "you will have care enough . with 
John." 

The Ravanels did not prosecute Rudd; before 
those black-and-tan juries which made a barter of 
justice any such attempt would have borne the 
bitterest fruit. The murderer went imbranded of 
his crime, and Claudia said nothing; she could wait. 

But Captain Rudd could not endure the humili- 
ating position in which he found himself. He had 
nothing in common with these new political allies, 
and old friends turned their backs upon him. A few 
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months after his farcical acquittal he sold his Adams 
County property and moved away to a plantation in 
the swamp somewhere above Vicksburg. 

Through all of this Claudia said nothing; but 
many evenings when the shadows came a dark woman 
and a tiny boy stood hand in hand beside the table 
in those deserted parlors. The child grew, and the 
child wondered. 

One evening at Stephen's bedtime they were sit- 
ting in the big rocker before the nursery fire. This 
was the hour when aunty told him stories, the hour 
when he crouched in her arms, listening, wondering, 
watching the fierce red blazes flare up and die away. 
It was the hour when his round blue eyes grew 
bigger because they saw so many creepy things 
crawl upward in the smoke. On those nights when 
he and aunty felt queerest of all she would sing. 
And the boy could not understand why she held him 
so tightly that he choked. "Aunty, sing Rav'nd 
song." There was a fascinating terror to him in that 
ancient Spanish song, yet he begged for it every 
night; his aimty looked so different when she sang 
it that he felt deliciously afraid of her ; and a little 
boy had to listen very hard or he would not hear 
it at all. Claudia rocked slowly to and fro and 
Stephen lay very still. She sang: 

**01i9 dark of face are the Ravanels, 
And staunch of heart, so the minstrel tdls; 
And many a Ravanel lies slain 
For the Cross of Christ and the land of Spain. 
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^* The Moor shall tremble, the Moor shall fly. 
When the Knight of the Lion rushes by. 
For a holy hermit has blest his blade 
To the Cause of God and the helpless maid. 



«( 



Their daughters shall all be lithe and lin^t. 
With eyes of fire and hair of night. 
And swarthy Sons of the Lion stand 
To guard them well with a mailed hand. 



** In every generation three 
A blue-^yed, fair-haired son shall be; 
And mothers have called them ' Estevan' 
Since Estevan slew Abderrahman. 

** But mark» if the name be handed on 
From blue-eyed sire to blue-eyed son, 
The sword shall flash in the citadel. 
And blood shall redden the Ravanel.'* 

Stephen's eyes danced with excitement; the fire 
sparkled and crackled; fighting-men seemed to 
struggle upward in the smoke. 

"Aunty, what's a Moor?'' 

"A Moor is a black man, nearly as black as 
'Bijah." 

" But 'Bijah won't hurt you?" 

" No, 'Bijah's good; Moors are bad; that's why 
the Ravanels used to kill them." 

"Ravanels can kill 'em if they want to, can't 
they?" 

" Yes." 

" They can just take a big s'o'de and chop their 
heads right off?" 
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" Yes, Stephen.*' 

The child considered this for a long time; pres- 
ently he asked, — 

"Aunty, what's a sitty dell?" 

"A citadel is a big house, with thick walls, where 
nobody can come and get you." 

" Is this a sitty dell?" Stephen glanced anxiously 
at the pitchy darkness beyond his windows. 

" Yes, dear, it's very safe for little boys in here. 
But little Ravanel boys are never afraid of any- 
thing. Now go to bed." 

** I'm not afraid of anything," he asserted 
stoutly ; " I'll walk right over there and get in 
bed all by myself." Stephen strode with a bold 
heart toward his bed in the corner and had nearly 
reached it when- the door opened suddenly; he 
wanted to scream and run, but Aunt Claudia was 
watching. He only stood very still and trembled. 
Something black was standing in the door. " Oh, 
it's mamma, mamma !" he cried. With a patter of 
bare feet and a flutter of white gown Stephen scur- 
ried across the floor and bounded into Marie's arms. 

His mother brought him back to the warmest 
comer of the hearth. The little fellow sighed and 
burrowed his head into her breast — he had had such 
a fright. The fire burned mellow and cheerful now ; 
all of those scary things had vanished up the chim- 
ney. Stephen curled himself contentedly. He 
dearly loved to have his Aunt Claudia tell him 
stories and sing the Ravanel song, but, after aU, 
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when a little boy is very tired it's ever so comfort- 
able to go to sleep in mother's arms. 

Marie hugged her baby, stroked his hair, and 
petted him. The two women talked in whispers. 
After a while Marie rose, laid Stephen on his bed, 
and covered him to the very tip of his tiny nose. 

Claudia did not look around; she knew that the 
black-robed mother was kneeling beside her son, and 
she knew that Marie's eyes would be very misty 
when she came back to the fire. And so they were. 

" Claudia," Marie inquired after a long silence, 
" what were you singing as I came in?" 

"Nothing in particular; just some old nursery 
jingles that I make up as I go along." 

" Well, we must be careful never to frighten 
Stephen or to excite him. He is a very imaginative 
child, and startles me sometimes by the questions he 
asks about his father. Yesterday I happened to 
glance into the parlor and saw him standing by the 
table all alone. I wonder what could have been 
passing in that little brain .'^ When I picked him 
up just now his heart was beating like a hammer." 

Claudia said nothing. After another silence Marie 
kissed her good-night and left the room. 

Little pitchers have big ears, and Stephen's were 
wide open. There was a secret between himself and 
his aunt ; he felt sure of it now ; and though he did 
not comprehend exactly what the secret was, he knew 
he must not tell it. 

Weeks, months, and years passed steadily. 
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Claudia Ravanel centred her very soul on Ste- 
phen; she kept him constantly beside her, and 
waited with passionate patience until he should 
grow up big and strong. 

Marie, crushed and chastened, never suspected 
how many times her son crept into that stark white 
parlor, closed the door, and stood with a shivering 
hand upon the table, while his heart thumped furi- 
ously against his braided jacket. Sometimes for 
months and months the boy forgot what he had seen 
upon that marble table. Then suddenly, without a 
recuson, he would drop his playthings, slip away from 
John, and steal into the room again, half hoping, 
half dreading, to find his father lying there. But 
the parlor was always closed, always cold, always 
empty. 

Oftentimes his mother found him sitting on one 
of those tall Gothic chairs in the hall gazing up- 
ward at his father's portrait. His feet could not 
reach the floor, so he rested them on the rungs. 
There the child would sit for hours, with his chin 
in his hands, wondering why there was no gash 
across the face and no ugly blue spot on the throat. 

At widening intervals this continued until Ste- 
phen had grown into a dreamy lad of twelve ; then 
liis mother missed him from the hall and she thought 
he had forgotten. 

One day in the summer, while Mrs. Grayson and 
five-year-old Mercia were visiting at the Seigneury, 
Stephen marched gravely into the room where the 
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ladies were talking. He went to Mrs. Grayson's 
knee and asked with a child's queer earnestness, 
" Mercians father and my father fought in the same 
war, didn't they?" 

" Yes, Stephen, her papa and your papa were 
great friends." 

" Then I'll have to let Mercia go plum-hunting 
with us," he announced, and marched out again as 
soberly as he came. 

Late that afternoon Mrs. Ravanel came unex- 
pectedly into the hall and saw Stephen slipping 
through the parlor door. She caught him and 
turned him round. ** Run out and play with 
Mercia; you'll never grow a bit if you stay in 
the house all the time." Stephen sulked at the 
threshold; his mother gave him a gentle push and 
started him down the steps into the yard. 

John was eight — eight years of echo and shadow 
to his venerated brother. For half an hour he had 
been wandering around the yard calling " Stephen ! 
Stephen !" like a lost sheep bleating for its shepherd. 

When Stephen emerged from the door, fat little 
John fell in contentedly behind him and asked no 
questions. John never did ask questions. Stephen 
knew what they were going to do, and whatever 
Stephen did always suited John. So he trailed be- 
hind, with his sunburned legs and wide-brimmed 
hat, trailed behind and imitated. 

On this particular afternoon the trailer had a 
trailer of his own, for tiny Mercia dogged his steps 
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as closely as the tenderness of her bare feet would 
allow. John was used to running barefoot ; his feet 
were tough, and he eyed the little girl scornfully if 
she scrouged up her toes when the pebbles hurt. 

Merda's blue-checked apron was smeared with 
plums, her bonnet dangled at the middle of her back, 
and her brown curls rioted in unwonted freedom. 
She was very happy, yet two trickling, clean-washed 
tracks ran down her smudgy cheeks, for the plum- 
thorns stuck her feet and she could not help but cry 
a little. She struggled bravely to keep up with 
John. 

Stephen scarcely glanced at either of them. He 
strode morosely through the yard, scattering dogs 
and chickens from his path. ^* Quit,'' the lemon- 
colored pointer, came up wagging his tail, but Ste- 
phen had no time to fool with dogs. He climbed 
to the topmost stick on the woodpile, where John 
and Mercia could not follow, and there he sat in 
splendid isolation. 

John took an humbler seat at the bottom and 
watched his brother. Mercia, with one chubby hand 
full of salt, nibbled at a plum; the cool dust felt 
grateful to her smarting feet, and she was serenely 
contented. 

Stephen's particular pet, a trim young game- 
cock, flew up and perched beside him. But the boy 
did not turn his head. He was watching 'Bijah 
wield the axe, flinging stick after stick upon the 
pile. And Stephen vaguely wondered how big and 
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strong a fellow must grow before he could swing an 
axe so easily. 

Mammy Liddy leaned from the kitchen window 
and threw a plate of scraps into the yard. Hens 
scurried from every direction. The little black cock 
flew like a hawk from Stephen's knees and lighted 
in their midst. He called the hens around him gal- 
lantly and gave them of the best. A clumsy 
speckled rooster crowded in and shoved him aside. 
The black withdrew, very like a gentleman who 
forbears to brawl in the presence of ladies. 

" Jes' look at that greedy Dominecker," Stephen 
complained to John, and picked up a stick of wood 
to throw. 

Dominecker gorged himself until " Old Red'* 
blustered up, the barnyard tjrrant that had been 
cock-of-the-walk for many years. He gave the 
glutton a savage peck; Dominecker squawked and 
ran, swallowing a chunk of meat as he went. Then 
with supreme lordliness the red sultan began to feed 
his harem. 

Stephen glared at Old Red. " I wisht Blackie'd 
whip Mm." 

" Which do you think could whip, a lion or a 
n'alligator?" John inquired anxiously — ^the matter 
had been troubling his mind for several days. 

" N'alligator, of co*se; he'd jes' chomp down on 
'im and teetotally mash 'im." 

Mercia came closer to John and glanced appre- 
hensively over her shoulder. The littlest boy ac- 
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cepted his brother's decision and digested it in 
silence until Stephen spoke again, — 

"I beUeve Blackie could lick Ole Red if he'd 
jes' try." 

"Maybe he's scared?" suggested John, for 
** being scared" ended all discussion with a rooster. 

** No, he ain't ; he ain't scared o' nothin' ; he's 
got too much manners to fight with home folks. 
Now you look at Quit, he won't fight with none o' 
these home dogs, but you jes' let a stray dog come 

around, an' " The boy stopped suddenly and 

his face brightened ; he had a luminous idea. 

Stephen clambered down from the woodpile and 
glanced cautiously toward the house; his mother 
was not in sight. He drew John aside from Mercia 
and whispered, " I know how to make 'em fight, 
Dunny told me." 

" Think we kin do it?" the littlest boy asked, his 
eyes bulging wide. 

** Co'se we kin ; you run to the crib and get a 
pocketful of com. Mercia, your mamma wants 
you," and he turned the little girl's face toward the 
house. 

" She don't," Mercia answered stoutly, standing 
still and rubbing one foot on the other. 

"You go along to the house — ^you'll tell," Ste- 
phen sneered. 

" No, I won't, I won't ?' 

Stephen knew from experience that he would at- 
tract more attention by trying to get rid of Mercia 
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than by taking her along; so she and Stephen and 
the pointer dog waited for John. 

With a little com and much diplomacy they de- 
coyed Old Red into the woodhouse, and Mercians 
quick hands captured him. Stephen hid the rooster 
under his coat and ran for the stable, some distance 
farther from the house — and safer. Mercia, all out 
of breath and excited, followed the boys. 

" Hurry, John, get the flour and molasses." 

John shot across the yard and darted into the 
kitchen — ^Mammy Liddy was his friend. Presently 
he came sauntering back with two innocent-looking 
cans in his hand. 

Stephen had Old Red securely tied, leg and wing, 
lying on the floor like a sheep ready for the shearer. 
John handed over the molasses and flour without a 
question. Stephen knew what they were going to do 
with it, and that was sufficient. 

" Now, John, you hold him right still; don't let 
'im holler.*' The littlest boy knelt down and 
throttled the rooster, his tongue sticking out with 
desperate determination, while Stephen lathered on 
the molasses. The girl sat down flat on the dirty 
floor, with eager eyes, and willing hands ready to 
help. They had plenty of molasses, and Old Red 
got it all — except the generous half that spattered 
over John. 

A liberal coat of the stuff made Old Red stickier 
than a sheet of fly-paper, from his wattles to the last 
shiny feather in his tail. Then Stephen plastered 
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him with flour, thick and white, until he looked like 
Pierrot in the pantomime. 

" Now,'' remarked Stephen, rising, " I bet you 
Blackie won't know 'im." 

" Bet you he won't, neither," assented John. 
Mercia scrambled to her feet and wondered. 

" Run, John," Stephen ordered, " and see where 
mamma is." 

John scuttled out to reconnoitre; he came back 
speedily and reported that mamma was busy in the 
sewing-room ; the coast was clear. 

" Here, John, gimme that rooster ; you run and 
get some more com — get a lot of it; call the 
chickens back behind the kitchen." 

Stephen untied Old Red and sneaked out with 
him. He had to make a wide detour so as to avoid 
. the house, for the rooster was such a mess that he 
could not be hidden under a coat. 

When the boy reached the battle-ground, with 
Mercia right behind him, John had assembled the 
entire poultry population. Little Blackie and Dom- 
inecker were each doing the agreeable to a selected 
coterie of hens. Stephen crept up close to Blackie's 
group and dropped Old Red. 

The big rooster took a few experimental steps, 
picking up each foot and putting it down again 
very cautiously; this strange indignity htfd con- 
fused him. He found his legs in excellent work- 
ing order and the rest of him seemed to be all right. 
He stopped then and blinked; his eye lighted on 
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Blackle. He gave one vicious squawk and rushed at 
him. 

Then another odd thing happened to Old Red, 
contrary to all rule and precedent. Blackie did not 
run ; he bristled his feathers and showed fight ; the 
impertinent youngster even crowed. 

The red rooster, profoundly astonished, paused to 
think about it, and little Blackie caught him in that 
moment of hesitation. Like a fury he sprang upon 
the dough-faced interloper and knocked him down 
— ^knocked him down so quickly that it took the 
tjrrant's breath away. Then Blackie crowed again, 
and Stephen shouted, " Give it to 'im, Blackie !" 

" Give it to 'im, Blackie !" echoed John. 'Bijah 
dropped his axe and ran to watch the fight. 

. Old Red picked himself up, full of vim and ven- 
geance. He meant to annihilate this stripling at 
one tremendous blow. But he never struck that 
blow ; for whilst he considered the rankness of the 
rebelUon, Blackie rushed him again, and it may have 
been an accident, but Blackie's sharp spur went 
straight through the other rooster's eye. Old Red 
sank to the ground, stone dead, and scarcely quiv- 
ered. The little game dandy mounted him and 
crowed. 

" Told you so, told you so !" Stephen yelled ; 
« told you so r 

" I told you so, too ! I told you so, too !" echoed 
John with a shriek of delight. 

" Dar, now," said 'Bijah. 
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Poor little Mercia stood very still, with the palest 
face and a heart that had ceased to beat. 

" What kin' o' devilment is you chillun doin' out 
dar? I'm gwine to tell yo' ma." Stephen glanced 
up and saw Mammy Liddy leaning from the kitchen 
window; and, what was worse, he saw his mother 
hurrying down the gallery. 'Bijah had been the 
first to see Mrs. Ravanel, and was already back at 
his woodpile chopping diligently. 

" Run, John ! Run — ^run, Mercia !'* Stephen 
whispered, dodged behind a comer of the smoke- 
house, and disappeared. But the other children 
were too slow. 

" So dat's what you-all wanted wid dat 'lasses an' 
flour, is it?" Mammy Liddy waddled out into the 
yard and picked up the dead rooster just as Mrs. 
Ravanel reached the end of the gallery. John stuck 
his finger in his mouth and wished that he had run, 
like Stephen. 

" Mammy, what's all that noise?" Mrs. Ravanel 
inquired. 

" Dese here roosters is been fightin' ag'in," the 
negro woman answered promptly ; " dis'n got kilt." 

" Which one is that? I don't remember a rooster 
like that." 

" Dis is Ole Red." Mammy Liddy glanced down 
at John's big eyes and added, " Dey's been fightin' 
in dat pile o' ashes — dat's how come he got so white. 
Gwine to bile 'im for soup to-morrer." 

Mammy Liddy stepped over to the woodpile and 
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chopped off his head, tossing the decapitated mon- 
arch on the ground to bleed. 

Little Mercia could not stir; she followed it all 
with horror-stricken eyes, then sobbed aloud. 

" Why, you poor, poor baby !" Mrs. Ravanel ran 
down into the yard and caught the child to her 
breast — dirt cuid apron, plums and tears — ^and bore 
her back into the house, for every comedy of child- 
hood ends in tragedy at last. 

Then the old yellow mammy jerked little John 
clear of the ground and marched him into the 
kitchen. ^^ Come here, chile, lemme wash dat 'lasses 
an* stuff off en yo' clo'es; you sho' is er sight.^ 



» 
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THE SECOND STEPHEN 

FOR twenty-four years Major Ravanel had 
rested in his gray-cemented tomb, and the 
second Stephen had come back from college. The 
two boys, Stephen and John, had taken turn about 
at school, so when Stephen finally completed his 
course in law he was twenty-nine years old. 

The good year 1897 had flaunted through the 
land, and now, like a sober gentleman of middle age 
in gold-and-russet dressing-gown, it paused to smile 
at the follies and fevers of its youth. For it was 
October, and the crisping leaves began to fall. 

The changeless road to the Seigneury led past 
the cotton-fields, where snowy flakes hung down from 
every twig; through fields wher*^ yellow com lay 
ripening in the ear — ^where the ^ Men-rod raised its 
stately head in comers of the fence — ^where scarlet 
siunac and flaming gum-trees spattered all the land 
with color. The quail piped from the sedge-field, 
the mocking-bird whistled from the limb, and the 
black man, high upon his wagon-load of cotton, 
sang harvest songs of a race which never yet has 

known a responsibihty or a to-morrow. 
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During all these years the panelled fence around 
the Seigneury had earned many a patch ; a few had 
been paid it, but a heavier debt was due. The gate 
swagged on its broken hinges and one white globe 
had fallen from a post. There was the familiar 
avenue of china-trees, some grown broader and some 
were dead. The majestic columns of the mansion 
looked out between the old, undaunted oaks. But a 
fire had swept the front of the house, blackening 
the pillars and charring the woodwork. Stucco 
peeled from the walls, leaving patches of naked 
brick. Windows and doors about the front were 
burned away and boarded up again. Weeds grew 
in crevices of the porch and birds built on the 
balcony. 

The main body of the house had never been re- 
paired. The wings running back from either cor- 
ner remained intact, and here the family lived. 

Into one of these smaller rooms Mrs. Ravanel had 
crowded her rich old dining-table, her sideboard with 
carven foxes on the panels, and a mahogany china- 
press. This improvised dining-room time and a 
mother's hand had made homelike for her boys. 

The adjoining room she made into a sort of 
lounging-place. Here was her tapestried divan of 
the Empire, pillows and slumber-robes, easy-chairs 
and hassocks, and a broad reading-table, littered 
with books and magazines. 

On this clear October afternoon the light came 
through a northern, window, falling across the table 
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and glinting back from the coal-black hair of 
Claudia Ravanel. Years had made little change in 
her, as little as they might have made in features 
hewn of stone. She wore her hair in massive braids 
and coils, bound tightly around her head. Not an 
end hung loose, nor a strand escaped the stem re- 
straint in which she held it. 

During the years after her brother's death, when 
she had ridden daily to the fields, wind and sun had 
brought the color to her cheeks. Now every tint of 
pink or tan had vanished. Her forehead was smooth 
and white, her lips thinner and more silent, her 
cheeks, pale and hollowed, like a nunnish devotee's. 
But when Claudia lifted her eyes — ^intense eyes that 
could hate and wait — ^they revealed a deathless spark 
that had never burned itself to ashes. 

Stephen Ravanel sat on the divan fingering a 
letter and glancing at his aunt. Even to him there 
was a fathomless reserve about her upon which he 
never dared intrude. 

Stephen had reached the prime of manhood, with 
his father's waving hair, which had the same per- 
sistent trick of curling upward at the ends ; he had 
his father's eyes and his father's voice — ^it seemed 
that God had sent the widow back her dead. Some- 
times as Marie heard him talking in another room, 
or raised her eyes suddenly and saw him come gal- 
loping through the dusk, her own son startled and 
frightened her. Stephen's face was very sober; he 
leaned forward and watched his aunt. 
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Claudia read on, her long white finger following 
the lines. 

"Aunt Claudia/* he ventured after a while. She 
finished her paragraph, then the rigid finger 
stopped. 

"Aunt Claudia, I am not so sure what I ought to 
do about this proposition from General Grayson. 
Of course, you know that I always expected to 
practise in Natchez, where I could help John man- 
age the place. It does not seem fair for me to go 
away and throw all the burden on him. Then, 
there's mother. What do you think of it?" 

" Let me see the letter again." Stephen laid the 
letter on her book. 



*'GRATsoir & Kebb, 
''Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law» 
''Pendleton Building. 

" VicKSBUBOy MimwiPPi, October 91, 1897. 
Mr, Stephen Bavanelf Natchez^ Miieiaippi, 
My deab Stephek: Mr. Robert Warfield, a college-mate 
of yours, I believe, tells me that you have finished your 
course of study and are looking for a location to practise 
law. 

" The business of our firm has grown quite burdensome of 
late, and we are in need of a young man who can, in a 
measure, relieve Mr. Kerr. My own health no longer per- 
mits me to take an active part in trials. 

" In addition to this, I find myself wholly unable to give 
attention to my planting interests, and a plantation cannot 
be successfully managed if the owner never goes to it him- 
self. It is, therefore, necessary that I have some one upon 
whom I can absolutely rely. 
"I know that you have had considerable experience in 
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plantation work, and think that you can do something with 
mine, which is much involved at this present time. 

*' In view of this condition we have concluded to offer you 
a partnership in our firm, and I desire also that you should 
take charge of my other business. 

**Can you not come to Vicksburg and talk it over with 
m^? Come directly to my house. 

*' Remember me lovingly to your mother and Claudia. 
Affectionately your friend, 

**BfAScr L. GftATioir.'' 



Claudia finished reading the letter and dropped 
it into her lap. She looked at Stephen's broad 
shoulders, strong arms, and resolute face, and a 
peculiar expression came into her eyes — an expect- 
ancy, a triumph. She closed her lips firmly, and 
Stephen knew full well of what she was thinking. 

For years they had heard nothing of Powhatan 
Rudd. Once a chance newspaper paragraph had 
told them of an accident at his gin, whereby he had 
lost an eye. That night a one-eyed man stalked 
grimly through all of Stephen's dreams. 

Stephen looked away from his aunt into the fire. 
" I have already written Greneral Grayson," he ex- 
plained, ^^ accepting his offer, and I hope to hear 
from him in a day or two, telling me when to come." 

Stephen said no more, for he saw that his aunt 
was neither listening to him nor thinking of what 
he said. After a little she spoke, more to herself 
than to him. 

"Your father's friends never forget him — 
twenty-four years is a long time to remember — ^a 
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very long time." Then she looked straight at her 
nephew. 

Instantly, with startling vividness, Stephen saw 
the dismantled parlor, the table, the chandeliers — 
he felt again the peculiar chilliness of the room. 
He knew that the woodwork was smudged and black, 
that the curtains hung in tatters, that the crystal 
chandelier had become a glistening spider's nest, 
the windows were broken and stars shone through 
—but the nameless wonderings of childhood came 
back to him again, unexplained and undestroyed. 
Out of the silence he heard Claudia's voice, scarcely 
audible, but full of meaning : 

" He goes to Vicksburg. I believe he does most of 
his business there." 

Stephen rose abruptly and paced the room, his 
hands clenching and unclenching. His lips quivered, 
the lines about his mouth grew tense and ugly. 

"Aunt Claudia " He raised his right hand 

high above his head. Then his mother's voice called 
from the dining-room, " Oh Stephen, come here a 
minute." 

"All right, mother." He left the room slowly, 
and Claudia sat gazing into the fire. 

Stephen opened the dining-room door and passed 
into a different atmosphere; peace surrounded that 
patient mother of his; she lived in a calmer and a 
sweeter world. 

Mrs. Ravanel was sitting on a low hassock by the 
hearth, watching the rolls which she had set to rise 
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for supper. " No one can make rolls like mother," 
her boys declared, so she always made them. 

Marie's dark beauty, the Dunbar inheritance, 
lacked Claudia's brilliant intensity, but there was 
a softness and a charity about her that the other 
woman had not. Sorrow chastened the widow, while 
it added a bitterer hatred to the sister's burning eyes. 

" Hot rolls for supper, Stephen," — Marie glanced 
up, — " and sugar-house molasses, open kettle." 

" Whew ! Don't they smell good?" Her grown- 
up son took a seat beside her and sniffed at the 
browning rolls. 

" Mother," he began after a little, " Rob War- 
field has been a mighty good friend to me. I be- 
lieve he suggested this arrangement to General 
Grayson. I wish you knew him." 

Marie reached out and caught his hand at this 
reminder that he was going away. " Some day you 
must bring Mr. Warfield down to see me." 

She quietly accepted the inevitable ; Stephen was 
henceforth to live away from her and come as a 
visitor to the Seigneury. 

" Grayson, Kerr — and Ravanel," — Stephen spoke 
the words aloud, — ^^ that sounds well, doesn't it, 
mother?" Marie smiled and turned the bread. 
" But isn't it terrible for General Grayson to be 
so helpless? I just can't imagine him as being 
paralyzed. Warfield says lie would certainly have 
been elected to the United States Senate that fall 
but for his difiiculty with Mr. Walker. How do you 
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suppose a pistol-ball could paralyze a man without 
killing him? It seems the bullet lodged somewhere 
near his spine." 

" Yes, Stephen, it is fearful that our men should 
kill each other, and about such trivial things." This 
was as near as she and Stephen ever came to dis- 
cussing his father's death. She sighed, then smiled 
at him sunnily. " Now, Stephen, wouldn't you like 
to walk down to the store and tell John not to be 
late for supper.'*" 

Stephen bent over, kissed his mother, and strode 
out whistling. Marie crossed to the window. She 
saw Old Quit, blind and deaf as he was, totter out 
from beneath the steps. Stephen stopped and patted 
him. " Yes, you can come along, old fellow ; I'll 
walk very slow." Marie watched them, Stephen 
moderating his gait to the dog's infirmities, until 
they turned into the disused driveway and disap- 
peared. 

As Stephen drew nearer to the big gate his steps 
became slower and slower ; then he stopped alto- 
gether. Old Quit lay down in the dust. The air 
was still; not a cloud moved in the heavens, not a 
leaf stirred upon the earth, and no traveller passed 
along the road. The world was void of men and 
full of dreams to Stephen. 

He climbed up and sat on top of the fence, just 
as his father used to place him. In those days peo- 
ple went and came along the road bound upon all 
sorts of delightful enterprises. The imaginative 
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diild used to wonder if there were giants and Moors 
and captive princesses and magic tcrcrs in the 
strange lands to which these people journeyed. 
Certainly there were fire-engines and circuses and 
toy balloons. Some of the travellers greeted him 
with a " Hallo, little man," and these he loved. 
Others he hated, for they called him " Buddy." 

He sat now with his back to the road ; passers-by 
no longer interested him. His eyes rested on the 
charred front of the Seigneury, majestic in its dis- 
figurement. 

Stephen kept gazing and gazing at the house, 
until Hood's persistent lines came in murmurs from 
his lips : 

** No human figure stirred to go or come, 

No face looked out from shut or open casement; 
No chimnejr smoked, there was no sign of home 
From parapet to basement. 

"—And through the ragged roof the sky shone, barred 
With naked l>eam and rafter. 

** O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted ** 

Then he heard some one laugh behind him. 
" Hello, Stephen, have you gone crazy — sitting 
there talking to yourself?" 

Stephen jumped down from the fence, looked 
confused, and dragged the gate open. 

" No, I was just going down to the store for 
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John. Come in, Marshall, it's nearly supper- 
time." 

" Thank you, can't stop ; got to get home before 
night. I saw a boy looking for you in town with 
a telegram, and I thought I'd bring it along." 

Stephen thanked him, and Marshall's buggy 
vanished in a cloud of dust. 

Then he read his telegram : 

" ViCKSBURo, Mississippi, October Q5, 1897. 
^^Mr. Stephen Ravarielt Natchez, Misiissippi, 
"Come immediately. 

"JOHKSTONK KbBS." 



VI 



THE OLD LIFE 

STEPHEN trudged on thoughtfully beneath a 
fluttering shower of sere October leaves. His 
head drooped and his feet dragged. " I'm a fool," 
he muttered ; " any other fellow would be glad of 
such a chance." 

Fifty yards farther, where the roads forked, an 
oak bent down with one caressing arm above the 
Seigneury store; the moss-grown roof arched its 
back, like a friendly cat, and rubbed against it. A 
low gallery looked out upon the hitching rack, where 
patient mules endured their tethers. Two or three 
negro men leaned against the dumpy little Doric 
columns, while a troop of tired women — cotton- 
pickers — sat waiting on the edge of the gallery. 
From within the store came the shuffling of feet 
and a buzz of voices. 

Stephen moved on slowly and stopped beside the 
well. „ . 

The sun had gone. Twilight crept out timidly 
from the innermost heart of the wood and hid in 
the sumac-bushes beside the road — a wonderful twi- 
light, filled with crooning songs, with drowsy 
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meadow noises, and sleepy creatures' lullabies. 
Stephen drank in its all-pervading peace and his 
eyes grew dim at thought of leaving it. 

Suddenly a rollicking bar of music burst from 
the store, — 'Bijah's high-pitched voice, and the 
metallic twang of a banjo, — ^^ Sweet-tater vine — 
sweet-tater vine." 

Stephen recognized the old refrain and smiled. 

^^ That's so, this is Saturday night ; come along, 
Quit/' 

He hurried forward and bounded up the steps. 
A negro man took the old dog in his arms and lifted 
him to the gallery. " Thank you, Jerry," Stephen 
said, and looked in at the open door. His troubles 
vanished ; Saturday night was no season for brood- 
ing over worries. 

A pert yellow boy from town, with a dangling 
watch-chain, held the centre of the floor, and was 
showing the coimtry darkies some fancy steps. 
Uncle 'Bijah patted his foot and sang: 

*** Grasshopper settin' on a sweet-tater vine, 

Swcet-tatcr vine, 
Sweet-tater vine, 
Ole turkey gobbler come a-steppiii' up behine, 
Steppin' up behine, 
Steppin* up befaine. 
An' snatch dat hopper off dc swcet-tatcr vine * 

" Here, you niggers, stan' outen de do'way and 
let Marse Stephen git in. Ain't you got no man- 
ners?" 
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The song ceased, the dancer stopped, the crowd 
parted, and Stephen passed through to 'Bijah's side. 
The old dog wagged his tail and lay down ; he knew 
exactly where he was and what was going on. 

"Good-evening, boys," — Stephen included them 
all in one good-natured nod, — " go ahead ; don't 
let me stop you.*' He glanced towards the back part 
of the store and saw John at the desk busily engaged 
in paying off his hands. 

" Hello, John, how much longer will you be here?" 

" Not long, now, nearly done ; wait for me." 

Stephen sat on a cracker-box beside Uncle 'Bijah. 
"All right, 'Bijah, lemme see *im dance." 

'Bijah strummed the strings and shouted, " Now, 
den, town nigger, cut yo' shines." 

While the town nigger danced and stirred up the 
dust Stephen looked over the faces around him. A 
few of the old Ravanel hands still lived on the Seig- 
neury, but most of these faces about him were 
strange, the trifling scum that floats around in 
cotton-picking time. 

There were the women, the black workers and the 
yellow wenches, in ginghams and bandannas, wait- 
ing for their share of cotton-picking money. Ste- 
phen noticed the vagabond preacher, a tall, black 
fellow with a battered plug hat, feet like shovels, 
and a dirty book under his arm, lounging against 
the counter and expoimding the Scriptures to 'Bi- 
jah's wife, a bright-skinned woman of twenty-five. 
'Bijah scowled at the couple, for a strolling preacher 
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is a dangerous thing. The town negro ran down 
with a jerk, like a dancing toy. Stephen reached 
out and took the banjo. 

" Here, you boys, clear the track. Get up, 'Bijah, 
and show 'em how the Ravanel niggers used to cut 
the pigeon-wing in old times." 

"Lordy, Marse Stephen, I's gittin* too ole to 
dance lak I useter," *Bijah returned, but he smiled 
confidently and glanced at the yellow woman. 

The old man very deliberately removed his bril- 
liant red vest and loosened his suspenders. Stephen 
gave the banjo a few preliminary thumps, and 
negroes came trooping in from the gallery. 

" Now, boys, don't crowd in too close ; Uncle 
'Bijah needs room." 

" Dat's right, Marse Stephen ; I ain't one o' dese 
here measly town-niggers what kin dance all night 
on er dime; I takes a forty-acre lot, fence an' all, 
I does." 'Bijah swung his arms to clear a circle, 
and cut his eye around to see if the yellow woman 
noticed him. 

" Gro it, 'Bijah." Stephen struck the banjo and 
began to sing, — 

•• Spend all yo' mon — ejr. 
Pawn all yo' clo'es, 
What will become o' you 
God only knows: 

Bow-legged Sue, Sue, 

Bow-legged Sue, 

Bow-legged Susan, 

How do you do? 
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My wife's high-min— ded, 
She's double-j'in — ted, 
I can't control her, 
Scan'alize my name. 
Bow-legged Sue, Sue — 
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'Bijah's old legs flew; he turned and twisted and 
doubled up, tied himself in hard knots and un- 
tangled again, spun around on his heel and pawed 
up the dust with his toe. The yellow woman aban- 
doned her preacher and pushed in to the very front. 
Her black eyes glittered, " Now, dat's a-hittin' it, 
'Bijah!" she shouted. 

The store rocked on its foundations; barrels 
shook and boards creaked; lamps grew dim in the 
flying dust; a pile of salmon-cans tumbled off^ the 
shelf, and John called out from his desk: "Stop 
that fuss. You boys will have to go out in the road 
and dance until I get through." 

"All right, John,'' Stephen laughed, " we'll quit. 
Bully for you, 'Bijah. I just wanted to show them 
that you are still the best dancer in Adams County. 
Mr. Wilson," he spoke to the clerk, " I wish you'd 
give these boys enough lemons and sugar to make a 
bucketful of lemonade." 

Then Stephen sauntered back to the desk and 
leaned over his brother's shoulder, " Mother's got 
hot rolls for supper." 

" Good ! I'll be through in half an hour if you 

let my niggers alone. As long as you play that 

banjo they won't come back here to get their 

money." 

6 
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"All right." Stephen nodded, strolled out to the 
front, and took his seat on a box near the door 
where he could see what went on. 

Blinky Wilson, the clerk, a mild-eyed, apolo- 
getic little fellow, had the happy faculty of getting 
along with negroes. It always amused Stephen to 
sit around and vatch the clerk and the negroes at 
their Satiuxlay's night's trading. 

Two cotton-pickers were bargaining for a 
"mouth harp;" a half -grown negro boy lean^ 
across the counter and assisted the transaction. 
The harp was sold, and Blinky turned to the boy, 
" Well, Jimius, what can I do for you? What do 
you want?" 

Junius dug his hands into his enlpty pockets and 
slouched away. " I don't want nuthin', Mr. Wilson, 
I jes' come along wid de balance o' de crowd." 

Elder Perkins let out a loud guffaw. " Now, ain't 
dat jes' lak a nigger? De fust nigger what ever 
was homed said dat exactly same thing." 

"How's dat. Brother Perkins, how's dat?" 'Bi- 
jah's wife drew nearer to the man of wisdom; 'Bijah 
glared. Perkins straightened up with grandilo- 
quent air and waved his hand for silence. 

" You see, at de very fust beginnin' de Lord made 
a nigger, a I'shmun, an' a Jew. Eve, she up an' 
bit a chunk outen de apple, an' all de folks had to 
go to work. De Lord lined up de nigger, de I'sh- 
mun, an' de Jew an' axed what dey wanted. Mister 
Jew he say he wants a sto', an' plenty o' money; 
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Mister I'shmun choose a pick-axe an' a pile o' per- 
taters. Den de good Lord say, * Mister Nigger, 
what you want?' Nigger jes' grin an' say, * I don't 
want nuthin', boss; I jes' come 'long wid de balance 
o' de crowd.' " 

'Bijah's eyes blazed at the rapt attention his wife 
bestowed upon the learned Mr. Perkins. 

" 'Twam't dat a-way 'tall," he shouted, shoving 
himself face to face with the preacher, ^^ 'twuz disser 
way: De Lord makes a white man, a Injun, an' a 
nigger — ^twam't no I'shmun an' no Jew in it. De 
Lord's got a heap o' bizness to 'tend to, so He lines 
'em up befront 'im to passel out de work. Dar's de 
Lord a-settin' dar, jes 'lak Mister Blinky, and He's 
got three bundles lyin' on de counter. An' He says, 
sezzee, ^ Here, Mister Nigger, you gits de fust 
pick.' Nigger scratch his haid and picks de bigges' 
bundle; out steps a' ole flea-bit mule an' a plough. 
Nigger gits right out in de fiel' wid dat an' goes to 
work. Injun takes de nex' pick; he gits a bow'n 
arrer an' lights out for de woods. Dat don't leave 
de white man nuthin' 'tall to pick from 'cept one 
little bundle 'bout as big as yo' finger. 'Tain't 
nuthin' in dat bundle 'cept a pen. White man grabs 
de pen an' sets right down an' goes to figgerin' 
'g'inst de nigger an' de Injun " 

" Dat's de God's troof. Uncle 'Bijah." Old Aunt 
Pattie nodded her head. " Dese here town niggers 
ain't got a bit o' sense 'bout de Bible." 

The negroes laughed uproariously, and Brother 
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Perkins stalked out of the door in great disgust, a 
long pair of coat-tails flapping around his thin legs. 
Junius followed him, singing derisively, — 
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De Lord He made de nigger. 
Made 'im in de night. 

Made 'im in a hurry, an' 
Forgot to make 'im white.' ' 



Stephen had heard these stories many times — ^they 
never grew old. But he did not even smile as 
Brother Perkins hustled his tattered dignity through 
the door and sat in gloomy meditation on the far 
end of the gallery. 

After a while, when Stephen thought that John 
must be nearly through, he started in the door again, 
and came face to face with Uncle 'Bijah. 

" Little Marster," the old man queried, " dey tells 
me you's done gone off an' made some kin' o' lawyer 
outen yo'self ?" 

" That's about right, * some kin' o' lawyer.' " 

" Well, I's got a high p'int o' law I wants to 'suit 
you 'bout. 'Bijah glanced out cautiously to where 
sat the brooding Perkins. Then he plucked Stephen 
by the arm, led him off the gallery, and rounded a 
comer of the store. Old Quit hobbled painfully after 
them until he came to the edge of the gallery. There 
he halted and whimpered. Stephen paused to stroke 
his head. " Down, Quit, down." The dog lay quiet, 
straining his ears to hear the steps of him he could 
no longer see. 
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'Bijah stopped in the comer of a high picket 
fence, where it ran into the side of the store. Ste- 
phen faced him gravely. 

WeU?" he asked. 'Bijah fumbled his hat. 
Hit's disser way, little Marster; you 'members 
dat ole Aunt Liza what I had for a wife, 'fo' you 
went away.? Well, dat big, slab-sided nigger. Elder 
Green, what done de preachin' at Pisgah Church, 
he goes off to Loozianny an' Liza f oUers 'im. I ain't 
carin' so much 'bout Liza gwine away, 'cause 'twuz 
gittin' 'long to'ds cotton-pickin' time, an' I knowed 
dey'd be plenty mo'; woods is full o' better-lookiti' 
niggers dan Liza. 'Sides dat, I got fo'teen chillun, 
an' she never tuk but two. 

"Atter Liza went away, 'long in de fall, here 
comes dis yaller gal from town, Mandy, an' I tuk 
up wid her. She done pretty well for a while, 
'tended to de chillun 'bout six munts, till one day 
she tuk her foot in han' an' hit de big road wid a 
little, knee-sprung, dark-complected preacher. I 
does git kind o' riled at sech a weevil-eaten' nigger 
as dat a-runnin' off wid my wife right in cotton- 
plantin' time. But 'tain't no use 'sputin' 'bout a 
'ooman ; 'sides dat, I kind o' sot my eye on dis here 
Sisseretta, de one I got now, an' I ups an' marries 
her. She's a good workin' 'ooman, picks a hund'ed 
ev'y day. 

** Now, little Marster, understan' me reel good — 
dat's jes' at de fus* startin' of it. Dis here sloo- 
foot nigger from Fayette, what calls hisself * Elder 
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Perkins,' wid a plug hat — ^you seen 'im in de sto' — 
he done got de run o' my house. Dat nigger comes 
gallivantin' 'roun' 'bout meal times, wearin' out de 
chairs an' oratin' 'bout brotherly love. Dat nig- 
ger's holler plum down to 'is feet — eats mo' rations 
dan all de chillun. Lazy, triflin' nigger, don't never 
do no work nohow, jes' sloshin' roun' lak pot-licker 
in a po' dog, makin' eyes at Sisseretta — ^an' you 
knows what a fool a 'ooman is 'bout a preacher? 

" Now lemme tell you dis, little Marster, I done 
got tired of traipsin' roun' de country huntin' up 
wimmen for dese jack-leg preachers to run off wid, 
an' de p'int o' law I wants to 'scuss wid you is dis : 
S'posin' I nails up de gate an' puts a sign on it, 
* No Pbeachees Allowed,' is I got a right to 
sit on de fence an' shoot 'em when dey climbs over?" 

Stephen struggled with his profes3ional gravity 
and asked, " You say you are married to this Sis- 
seretta?" 

" Now dat's emudder p'int; I ain't zackly mar- 
ried to her on no book, or nothin' lak dat, but ^" 

" Did you get a divorce from Aimt Liza?" 

" No, suh, she runned off an' leP me." 

" You never got a divorce, then?" 

" No, suh ; no, suh ; I ain't gwine roun' no cote- 
house for no 'vosement papers — ^ain't got no bizness 
at no cote-house. Dey done had me tangled up in a 
lawsuit once already 'bout a wife what I had fo' 
Liza." 

Stephen tried not to laugh, and might have ad- 
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vised 'Bijah very seriously, but something hap- 
pened. 

'Bijah's wife sauntered out of the store, gave a 
backward nod at Perkins, and stepped jauntily off 
the gallery. She halted in confusion to find herself 
within arm's length of her husband, turned her eyes 
quickly, and started toward the pump, as if she went 
for water. 

Perkins sprang to his feet and followed, his hat 
tilted rakishly to one side. Old Quit tried to move 
out of his way, but the big-footed negro stumbled 
over him and kicked out viciously. ^^ Git outen my 
way, you devilish yaller dog.'* 

Stephen heard a yelp and saw his dog kicked 
violently to the ground. Old Quit writhed through 
the dust, dragging a broken leg after him. Per- 
kins paid no attention, but ran on after the woman. 

For a moment Stephen could not realize that any 
one had harmed Old Quit. He looked at the wounded 
animal crawling toward him and struggling to rise. 
Then he glanced at the negro, and his face grew 
deadly pale. He reached around behind him, 
wrenched a picket from the fence, rushed forward 
a few steps, and 9truck Perkins across the shoulder. 
Sisseretta screamed and ran. Negroes came crowd- 
ing out of the store with John Ravanel in the rear. 

Perkins staggered to the pump, steadied himself 
against the handle, and wheeled. Then Stephen 
struck him a stunning blow, breaking the picket 
over his head. Perkins fell like an ox, face down- 
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ward, in the dust. Stephen sprang upon hun, 
shoved him over with his foot, and raised the short 
end of the picket. 

" My God, little Marster '' but 'Bijah knew 

better than to interfere with that insane fury of the 
Ravanels. 

John, from the door, saw the expression on his 
brother's face. He bounded off the gallery, crossed 
the open space which the frightened negroes left, 
and grasped Stephen's lifted arm. 

" For God's sake, what are you doing?" But 
Stephen did not hear. " What's the matter, Ste- 
phen, what's the matter?" 

" He kicked Old Quit and broke his leg," Stephen 
answered without looking around ; " I am going to 
kill him." 

" No, no, you've done enough already." Stephen 
turned slowly to his brother; a puzzled expression 
came over his face, as if he scarcely knew what he 
was doing. 

" Listen, Stephen, listen to me," John pleaded, 
and began to unclasp his brother's fingers from the 
picket. 

Stephen hesitated, his arm gradually relaxed, and 
then he allowed 'Bijah to take the weapon from him. 

" Now, let me go." 

John loosed him. He walked over and knelt beside 
i his father's dog. Old Quit whined pitifully as the 
man examined his broken leg. 

"Broke his hip!" Stephen exclaimed, springing 
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up, " the damned, infernal '* He ran toward 

the negro, but John caught him again. 

Perkins stiU lay where he had fallen, groaning 
and unconscious. None of the darkies dared to 
touch him. Stephen looked down at him and ordered 
curtly, " 'Bijah, you and Amos pour some water on 
that nigger; see if he's hurt much. It's a pity I 
did not kill him." 

Immediately the two men dragged Perkins under 
the pump and deluged him. Stephen turned away, 
bent down to see if anjrthing could be done for Quit, 
then strode abruptly into the store. 

In a moment he reappeared, his face white, his lips 
working, and a heavy pistol in his hand. The 
negroes scattered like partridges. From behind 
trees and fences they saw him walk down the steps, 
glance from the dog to the negro, and hesitate. 
John was feeling Perkins's pulse and did not see 
his brother. Uncle Amos glanced up, sprang to his 
feet, and fled. Stephen cocked the pistol. 

" It's a shame, a shame," he whispered to the dog, 
^^ a damnable, infernal shame, after all these years, 
to have a nigger kick you." Quit raised his head 
and whined, as if he understood. Stephen held the 
pistol against his old friend's ear and fired. The 
animal settled back into the dust and scarcely 
quivered. 

John scrambled to his feet, saw the smoking pistol, 
and caught Stephen by the wrist, then let him go 
again. 
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Perkins revived with a jerk, partly from repeated 
doses of cold water and partly at the shot. Paral- 
yzed with terror, he sat and stared at Stephen 
coming toward him. 

" John, is he badly hurt?" 

" No, only stunned.'* 

Perkins's eyes grew wider and whiter. 

" 'Bijah," — Stephen unconsciously used his pistol 
to point at the ashen negro, — " 'Bijah, as soon as 
that nigger's able to walk take him as far as the 
big magnolia and put him off the place." Stephen 
kicked the battered hat toward them as an earnest 
of what the Reverend Perkins might expect. 

" Yassir." 'Bijah grinned his pleasurable antici- 
pations. 

" Then bring Old Quit up to the garden ; we'll 
bury him there. Go around the back way 90 that 
mother won't see him." 

Half an hour later, after the elimination of Per- 
kins, 'Bijah and Amos came trudging back to the 
store, heading a long line of Seigneury darkies. 
They had enthusiastically kicked the preacher — 
plug-hat, hymn-book, and all — ^beyond the magnolia- 
tree, and the crowd had jeered him on his way to 
greener pastures. 

" Marse Stephen sho' did git wrathy, didn't he, 
'Bijah?" observed Uncle Amos. 

" Huh ! dat ain't nothin' to de way he pa used to 
do sometimes ; an' he gran'pa, he was turrible. All 
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dese Ravanels is jes' alike when somethin' pesters 
'em — dey goes crazy. Spec's dat Perkins nigger 
won't be in no hurry to git back.'* 'Bijah laughed 
aloud, and the whole world took on a rosy hue. 

When the two negroes stopped beside the limp 
body of Old Quit they grew serious again. 

"Dat sho'ly was one good dog/' 'Bijah re- 
marked as they laid him on a sack and caught hold 
of opposite comers. "Amos, do you reckon Old 
Quit is gone to hebben?" 

" Co'se he is ; he done his best, for a dog. Dey 
tells me dat a dogs' hebben is a big sedge-fiel', wid 
ponds full o' pot-licker an' chunks o' com bread 
floatin' roun' in it — an' a lot o' lame rabbits an' 
crippled jay-birds hoppin' about; dat'd jes' suit 
Old Quit." 

When Stephen had given instructions for the 
speeding of Elder Perkins he and John started 
homeward side by side. 

At first glance they were utterly unlike. Ste- 
phen stood several inches taller, with blond hair that 
had more than half a notion to curl, a smooth face, 
and skin bleached fair from nights of study. Now 
that the flush of his wrath had faded, he looked even 
whiter. 

John was thicker, browner, sun-hardened, eyes 
keen, and hair intensely black. A rough corduroy 
suit showed the wear of saddle and the tear of 
briers; he pushed back a broad-brimmed hat from 
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his face, and slashed his dusty leggings with a raw- 
hide whip. 

And yet there was something in common, a fugi- 
tive smile, the curve of a lip, a trick of gait or gest- 
ure — an elusive something that stamped the men as 
brothers. 

They strode on without a sound, except the occa- 
sional rap of John's whip against his leggings. He 
knew how bitterly these outbreaks of passion humili- 
ated Stephen and tried to help him forget. 

They passed the big gate, and John lifted it into 
place. 

" Well," he remarked, " we've done a pretty hard 
week's work and finished the third picking of Black 
Bottom — got every lock of cotton." 

" Rather early, isn't it?" came absently from 
Stephen. 

" Oh, no, October 25, that's about right ; cotton 
matures early in that bottom. I'll make a bale and 
a quarter to the acre, inch and three-eighths staple ; 
it will grade strict middling and ought to bring at 
least fourteen cents. I wish we had a thousand acres 
like that." 

Stephen walked along with his head down, scarcely 
listening to what his brother was saying. Suddenly 
he stopped, blocked the path, and faced the younger 
man. 

" Look here, John, I've got to curb this temper of 
mine; it's going to get me in trouble some day. I 
ought to be whipped fof getting so mad at a negro. 
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You know I'm going to Vicksburg," he added, and 
thrust the telegram into John's hands. 

There was yet light enough for John to read, and 
read again. This going away of Stephen meant 
much to John, so he read very slowly, and stopped 
to think before he asked, " You will go up on the 
afternoon train to-morrow, I suppose?" 

" I don't know what I ought to do." 

*' There is only one thing for us to do : you must 
accept General Grayson's offer. His firm is one of 
the best in the State, and every young fellow doesn't 
get such a chance." 

" Yes, I know that ; but then" — Stephen's words 
came deliberately — " I've thought a lot about this 
thing, and it isn't fair for me to go away, leaving 
you here with the bag to hold. I believe I'd rather 
stay at home anyway " 

" Brother," John spoke abruptly, " Vve thought 
a lot about it, too. Both of us should not stay here. 
I can run the plantation very well, and it just 
amounts to your throwing away your time. You 
know that, I know it. The question is, which of us 
had better go to work elsewhere, which can do the 
best away from home?" 

Stephen plucked a long spray of golden-rod and 
was pulling it to pieces. John went on vigorously : 
** You have your profession, and what's the good 
of all our sacrifices on that account if you do noth- 
ing with it? Think what a disappointment it would 
be to mother and all of us. You are older, you 
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could always learn things at school, and I couldn^t. 
Mother has taught me to look up to you, to believe 
in you, to expect great things from you. You've 
got to do something. As for me, I'm fit to be a 
farmer, that's all." 

" But, John, have you no ambitions of your own? 
I thought " 

Moved by a common impulse, the brothers glanced 
toward the blackened columns and boarded windows 
of the Seigneury — and they understood. 

"All right, John, HI go ; but I feel that I ought 
not to." They walked on, then, without another 
word. 

Mrs. Ravanel glanced up from the fire with the 
proudest of smiles as her two manly boys entered the 
room. "Run upstairs, John," she said, "and get 
ready for supper; it will be on the table in a few 
minutes." 

She bustled about cheerfully, sliced the ham mar- 
vellously thin, laid out fresh butter, fig preserves, 
beaten biscuit, home-made walnut ketchup, and a 
huge pitcher of milk. Presently she took the sim- 
mering teapot from the trivet and started toward 
the tabk. 

" Mother," — Stephen did not look toward her, 
— " mother, I had a telegram from Vicksburg." 

Mrs. Ravanel stopped in front of the sideboard, 
the teapot rattled in her hand. "From Greneral 
Grayson? What did he say?" 

" I am going to-morrow," 
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" To-morrow ?" Her voice trembled ; the cups 
jingled as she began to pour the tea. 

"Vicksburg is not so far, mother; I can run 
down here nearly every Sunday.'^ 

Mrs. Ravanel did not answer ; she stepped to the 
door and called, " John ! Claudia ! come to tea." 

When Claudia came she shot a glance of fiery in- 
terrogation at Stephen; for one scorching instant 
those unf orgetting eyes searched the remotest depths 
of his soul. Stephen shifted in his chair and was 
growing very restless when John strode through the 
door— John, with a sturdiness and healthful joy 
about him that was good to see. He sniffed at the 
rolls, sat down, and passed his plate. 

"Well, Stephen," Mrs. Ravanel remarked, "I 
suppose you'll live at Greneral Grayson's, make that 
a second home?" 

" Yes, mother, I suppose so." Stephen glanced 
about the tiny room and wondered if he could ever 
feel the subtle essence of home in any other place. 

" Mercia is a dear little housekeeper," Mrs. Rav- 
anel went on, just to keep up the conversation. 
" She's kept that house and taken care of her father 
for more than ten years, ever since her mother died, 
and she's just as full of life as she can be. You 
remember, three summers ago, when she came down 
here, how she used to — oh, that's so, it was John 
who fell in love with her. Stephen was not here that 
summer." 

John broke a steaming roll in two, filled it with 
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butter, and laughed. " Now, mother, that's ancient 
history, and you oughtn't to make light of my one 
poor little romance. But Mercia won't have a thing 
to do with me now, doesn't even write." 

" I've never seen her since," — Stephen paused re- 
flectively, — " my last recollection of her is that time 
we had the rooster fight; I remember that as if it 
were yesterday." 

" It's very hard," Mrs. Ravanel continued, for 
she saw that Stephen was not inclined to talk, " it's 
very hard for me to think of Mercia as a grown 
woman, twenty-two years old. I always remember 
her as a tiny tot, with the biggest brown eyes, bare- 
footed, the trimmest little ankles, and " 

But the mother's thoughts were not of Mercia 
Grayson, and the conversation died. 
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VII 

GENERAL GRAYSON 

A LL of that Sunday afternoon Stephen's train 
jTjL rushed on, on through the pillared silence of 
the pines, whose dull green canopy shut out the sky ; 
on, through glades of sunlit autumn woods, blazing 
with scarlet sumac, past countless clumps of feathery 
pampas plumes; on, through interminable fields of 
half-picked cotton deserted for the Sabbath rest; 
on, through low-lying pasture lands where idle work- 
stock grazed. Stephen gazed out dreamily, his face 
against the pane. 

Once he changed cars, then rested his head 
against the window again until the train clattered 
through a deep cut, whistled for Vicksburg, dashed 
out at the base of a bluff, and bowled along beside 
the river. 

Vicksburg had droned through a long October 
afternoon. Her western hills dabbled their feet in 
the river and blinked languidly at the sun ; a reddish 
glare burned upon her terraced roofs and glorified 
the golden cross of Holy Trinity ; a thousand win- 
dows glittered with the sun's departing wrath and 
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hurled it back in a thousand blazing trails across the 
water. 

Ten minutes after the train stopped Stephen had 
climbed the steep hill to Washington Street, regis- 
tered at the Nogales Inn, and taken possession of 
his room, Niunber 112, first floor. 

To the man that loves soft lamps and bright wood- 
fires there's nothing half so desolate as the hotel 
room, the incandescent lights, and steam radiator. 
The evening was not cold, but Stephen dug his 
hands into his pockets and shivered. 

In the dining-room a million blue devils swarmed 
about him. He sat at the table toying with his 
fork, thinking of Warfield, Harry Berkeley, the 
Graysons — any number of friends and any num- 
ber of ways to spend the evening. But Stephen had 
the sulks; he didn't want to be entertained; he 
didn't want to be cheerful. He tore the bread to 
bits, spilled the salt, and made bird-traps of the 
tooth-picks, then sauntered out into the hallway, 
nibbling at the end of a cigar. The moment he 
passed the door some one smote him on the back. 
"Brace up, Ravlins; what's the matter, old chap.'^ 
Is it a funeral or exams?" 

Stephen turned fiercely, then laughed at the fa- 
miliar nickname. Harry Berkeley's beaming face 
sent the blue devils scampering. 

" Hello, Berk, I'm delighted to see you — couldn't 
be gladder if I'd stuck a nail in my foot. How'd 
you know I was here?" 
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" Mr. Kerr told Rob Warfield he was expecting 
you; Rob's around there right now pounding on 
your door. Here he comes." 

A quick step came down the hall, and a free- 
moving fellow, darker than either of the others, 
swung into view. In a moment he and Stephen were 
embracing each other like two children. Harry 
darted down the stairs, calling back over his shoul- 
der: 

" You fellows come on ; I promised to whistle up 
the boys if Ravlins came." And he timibled down 
the steps, three at a time, to the telephone. 

" Same old Harry," commented Stephen. 

" Yes, it's the same old Harry, I'm afraid ; the 
Lord spoiled a mighty fine man by making Harry 
Berkeley rich." 

Stephen was covertly studying Warfield, and for 
once a college admiration did not suffer at the hands 
of maturer judgment. From Warfield's bad begin- 
ning in Vicksburg, it was wonderful that he had 
pulled himself together, dropped his dissipated 
habits, and made such a mark in his profession. 
But Warfield had done it, and Stephen respected 
him all the more. His eye was still full of boyish 
deviltry, utterly frank, and unashamed of belonging 
to such a scamp. The forehead had a wrinkle or 
two across it now, though no man could suspect Rob 
Warfield of a worry. Stephen glanced again at the 
unchanged crispness of his hair, straight, delicate 
nose, and well-shaped chin — ^but Warfield would not 
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have been Warfield without these things. It was a 
great satisfaction to find that Rob was still the 
same. 

For several minutes a tall old yellow man had been 
trying to catch Warfield's eye. His features were 
unusually straight for a negro, he stood erect as 
a grenadier, and wore the grizzled mustache and 
imperial made f amiUar by portraits of Napoleon the 
Third. Presently he saw his chance and approached 
with an air of antique courtesy. 

" Mister Wahf eel, does you know de gent'mun 
what dis letter is to? Gin'l sont me to de train to 
git 'im, but he done 'scaped me some sort o' way.'* 

Warfield glanced at the superscription. ** Yes, 
Franklin, this is Mr. Ravanel," and he passed the 
note on to Stephen. 

While Stephen tore it open the old man eyed him 
from head to foot. As he finished reading, Frank- 
lin advanced a step, and spoke with that affectionate 
deference which has now almost passed away, like 
other gentle things of bygone generations, — 

** Scuse me, scuse me, Mister Rav'nel, but if I'd 
ever sot dese eyes on you one tme^ 1 sho' would 
ha' knowed you — ^you is jes' de livin', breathin' imige 
o' yo' pa." 

" Then you knew my father?" Stephen extended 
his hand as cordially as if Franklin were the finest 
gentleman in the land. 

" Yas, suh, yas, suh, knowed Mm mighty well, 
knowed him in de army. He tuk 'Bijah wid 'im. 
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an' de Gin'l had me ; us f o' was tergedder mos' en- 
tirely in durin* o* de whole war. Sho* is proud to 
see you, suh.'* 

Stephen glanced at the note again, then at War- 
field. Franklin stepped back into complete efface- 
ment. 

^^ Look here, Rob, General Grayson expects me to 
tea; it's late, and probably they have been wait- 
ing." 

" The boys are all anxious to see you ; Harry's 
at the telephone now ringing them up." 

" But I must go to General Grayson's ; his buggy 
is waiting." 

" Well," Warfield suggested, " suppose you go 
down there and come back? This is Sunday night, 
the boys are probably out calling; we'll get them 
all together and meet you here, say, at half -past 
ten." 

" Good." 

Stephen followed Franklin to the street. " Gin'l 
didn't 'low for you to come back to no hotel dis 
night," the old man grumbled as they climbed into 
the buggy. 

They drove rapidly south along Washington 
Street and kept straight on. Beyond the city limits 
Washington Street becomes the Warrenton Road, 
and winds along a crest of hills overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi. Stephen watched the darkened river, with 
its mysteriously moving lights, until he passed 
into a cut which hid them from his view. Presently 
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Franklin roused him by getting out of the buggy 
and opening a gate. 

" Drive right in, suh, dis is de GinTs.'* The 
negro waved his hand in simple welcome. 

Stephen glanced up at a sloping driveway that 
led into a clump of tall oaks ; funereal cedars edged 
the road on either side. He could see a dim house in 
the shadows. Where a patch of moonlight struck 
the gable he saw that it was a two-story house, white, 
and covered a great deal of ground. The windows 
were dark ; a hall lamp shone through the transom ; 
side-lights flanked the door, and sent two divergent 
streaks of yellow blazing among the shrubbery. 
They drove in, stopped at the steps, and Stephen 
sprang out. 

" Now remember, Franklin, I must go back at ten 
o'clock.'' 

"All right, suh, I'll sho' be proud to take you, but 
de Gin'l ain't studyin' 'bout nothin' lak dat." 

Stephen rapped on the door; the echoes went re- 
verberating through a wide old hallway. Nobody 
came ; he stepped back, leaned against the banisters, 
and waited. It was an exceedingly broad gallery, 
turned both comers, and ran all the way around the 
house, he thought. 

Stephen heard the click of a lock and, glancing 
through the sidelight, saw a glowing flood pour into 
the hall. Out of this halo emerged a girl in plaid 
shirt-waist and dark skirt. She moved rapidly to- 
ward him, carrying a book under her arm. "A 
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matter-ofr-f act, practical girl," Stephen decided with 
the promptitude of ignorance. 

From the seriousness of her face he would have 
thought her superior to any little feminine weakness. 
But Mercia caught sight of herself in the mirror, 
dropped her book on the hat-rack, and for one busy 
instant her fingers struggled with her hair. Stephen 
tried honestly not to look, but he could not force 
his eyes to turn the other way. 

He saw that she had wavy brown hair, brushed 
back from her forehead, and a very high, clear 
forehead it was. This must be Mercia, the girl 
whom his mother had described as having the " big- 
gest brown eyes, the trimmest little ankles, and ^^ 

Stephen looked again at the big brown eyes — ^they 
fitted that description perfectly ; and before he real- 
ized what he was doing — but he caught himself in 
time, and stepped back from the sidelight. 

At that very moment the door was opened; the 
brown-eyed girl stood there with her hand upon the 
knob and peered into the darkness. At first she 
looked politely expectant, then utterly blank, for 
Stephen did not move, and she saw no one. 
. Stephen slowly gathered his wits — ^and his hat — 
and came forward into the light. She looked 
squarely at him, tried to smile, but stepped back a 
pace instead. " This is not — Mr. Ravanel?" There 
was so much uncertainty in the tone that Stephen 
felt doubtful of himself. 

Yes, it is, Miss — Miss I am Stephen Rav- 
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anel." There was a pause of keen embarrassment, 
during which he imagined that she was about to shut 
the door. 

Instead of shutting him out, Mercia Grayson ex- 
tended both her hands, drew him in, and laughed, 
the most genuine and unaffected little laugh. 

" Isn't it foolish, so foolish of me? But you don't 
look a bit as I imagined you would; I just can't get 
it into my head that you are yoit." 

" Well, I am," he asserted positively ; then they 
both laughed. 

Stephen advanced into the hall rather awkwardly, 
he felt, and she closed the door behind him. When 
Mercia turned toward him again it brought her face 
directly under the swinging lamp. By this time the 
man had recovered himself. His eyes gleamed with 
amusement; he stopped in taking off his overcoat 
and stared at her stonily, as if he too had a horrible 
suspicion. 

"And how do I know who you are?" Stephen de- 
manded. " You don't look at all as I expected ; you 
may be some impostor yourself." 

It took the girl aback. " Me? Oh, me?" she 
stammered. " I'm Mercia Grayson. Come into the 
library, father is so impatient. The train passed up 
on time ; we listened for it as it went by and thought 
you hadn't come." 

Mercia took her book from the hat-rack and they 
walked through the hall together. Half way down 
its length she caught her breath sufficiently to laugh. 
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" You don't know how you startled me,'* she con- 
fessed, looking at him once more, as if not yet con- 
vinced. " It is curious how we have our precon- 
ceived ideas of people. I imagined that you were 
not so tall, and darker, with straight black hair, 
and '' 

^^ Somebody mtist have been describing my brother 
John to you," suggested Stephen ; " but you know 
him, I forgot.*' Then Mercia opened the library 
door. 

Stephen had been dreading this first interview 
with Greneral Grayson; he knew the man's pitiable 
condition, and had pictured to himself a bedridden 
despot, weak, querulous, and fault-finding — a man 
half alive, with a thin, high voice scolding at those 
around him. So when Mercia threw open the door 
he instinctively held back. The room was a very 
large one, probably thirty-five feet long by twenty 
wide, an arch across the centre suggesting a division 
into two apartments. There were ceiUngs as high 
as those of the Seigneury, with an elaborate frieze 
and stuccoed centre-pieces. Shelf after shelf of law- 
books crowded the front half of the room. Mercia 
stopped to replace her book upon its proper shelf, 
and Stephen glanced past her into the far end of the 
library. 

A wood-fire leapt and crackled on the hearth. 
There was a broad table, papers and magazines 
lying about that had the air of being in constant 
use. A student lamp drew its contracted circle of 
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light upon the table, and outside its radius the fire 
made the shadows. 

General Grayson sat in a reclining-chair with his 
back half turned; the thin nose, broad brow, and 
superb head stood out in clear relief against the fire- 
glow on the mantelpiece beyond. He was leaning 
forward, reading, and his magnificent shoulders 
almost hid the fire. There was such a consciousness 
of power about the man that Stephen gasped in 
astonishment. A Great Dane hound rose from the 
r^gj yawned, and came sniffing to Stephen's feet; 
he scarcely saw the dog. 

General Grayson moved. His long hair almost 
touched his shoulders, black, and curling at the ends, 
with accidental streaks of silver through it. The 
beard, too, had its streaks and flecks of gray. 

But it was the face that Stephen fixed his eyes 
upon and stared at imtil he felt ashamed; a face 
strong, aristocratic, rugged, with rough angles and 
sharp edges — ^such a face as might have been hewn 
by a few bold strokes from a block of living granite. 

" Father ! Father !" Mercia called, and he looked 
up slowly. His lips seemed a trifle weary, and those 
passionate eyes sheltered a patience which was 
strangely out of place. 

" What is it, little sister?" His calm glance 
lifted and fell upon Stephen. The eyes grew fixed 
and stared, stared and grew wider. 

Suddenly he grasped his chair with two powerful 
arms and by sheer strength raised himself erect, then 
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sank back again. Stephen saw that his lower limbs 
were cased in shawls and hung uselessly from the 
trunk. 

" Stephen, Stephen?'* he questioned in a voice full 
of awe. " Stephen, come here." 

The young man bounded forward and leaned 
down beside him without a word. General Grayson 
touched his brow reverently, as one lays hand upon 
the dead. He wound an arm about him, brushed 
back his hair, and examined his features one by one. 

" Stephen, Stephen,*' he whispered again, doubt- 
fully as a child, " back from the dead ; it has been 
so many years " 

He made Stephen sit down, began talking rapidly, 
excitedly, with an unnatural sparkle in the eyes ; he 
laughed again and again. Suddenly he stopped, 
turned pale, closed his eyes, and a spasm of pain 
convulsed the comers of his mouth. It spread, like 
a mighty shudder, throughout his body. 

Mercia came and sat on the arm of his chair so 
noiselessly that Stephen did not notice her. She 
passed a steady arm around her father's neck, 
loosened his collar, and stroked his brow very 
gently. 

"What's the matter. Miss Grayson? Shall 
I— — " Stephen began. 

Mercia shook her head for silence, then whis- 
pered : " It will pass off in a moment ; he suffers 
this way very frequently. Nothing can be done ex- 
cept to keep him quiet." She smiled bravely, al- 
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though she knew perfectly well that her father lived 
in constant peril, and that any one of these sink- 
ing-spells might prove the signal for a general 
collapse. There was nothing to do but wait, and 
Mercia must always be cheerful so as not to excite 
him. Often her courage failed and her heart grew 
sick, but her lips were always smiling and the brown 
eyes rarely trembled. Stephen stood there, holding 
his awkward hands and wishing he could think of 
something to do with them. 

It was only a little while until the GeneraPs color 
came back and he straightened up in his chair. 
" Thank you, little sister, I'm all right now." He 
looked at Stephen wistfully, as if beseeching him to 
forget the humiliating weakness. 

" Oh, yes, daddy, you're all right now.'* Mercia 
smoothed his hair, buttoned his collar, and took her 
arm away. 

General Grayson kept gazing at Stephen, over 
and over. 

" Well, well," he said at last, " you certainly are 
Stephen Ravanel's own son. It frightened me to 
see you standing there looking at me, just as he used 
to stand when he'd lift the flap of my tent and peep 
in. How wonderful it is that Uttle peculiarities of 
gait and attitude should be handed down from 
father to son? But you don't remember much about 
your father, do you? Here, sit down, and let me 
talk to you." 

He held tight to Stephen's hand. Mercia pushed 
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a chair toward the younger man and slipped out of 
the library, leaving the two men together. Even 
her perfect comprehension of her father's tempera- 
ment failed to realize what a startling surprise 
Stephen had given him. 

They were very quiet in there, those two. Sev- 
eral times Mercia came tiptoeing to the door and 
peeped in to see if they would have their tea. 

She saw Stephen sitting at her father's knee. The 
General listened, and Mercia thought from his atti- 
tude that it was not so much as if he heard what 
Stephen said, as that he loved to hear the voice. 
Once in a while he reached out and touched the 
young man's arm, or laid a hand upon his head, 
just to make sure. Then he would close his eyes, 
and listen, and forget, and smile — for his thoughts 
strayed backward among the tents and banners, the 
bugles and the strife, down the long trail of van- 
ished years. 

Presently Mercia came in, himiming a gay little 
air and carrying a light table before her. " We are 
going to have our supper in here with you — ^that is, 
if you'll let us." 

Stephen sprang up to help, but she waved him 
back. ^^ No, let me manage it. I'm used to this ; 
I do this every night. Are you sure you want us, 
father? — really sure?" The General smiled; Mer- 
cia was very sure without the sndle. 

" Get up, Canute, get up." She made the dog 
move from his bearskin rug and planted her table 
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in his place. Then she took a lap-board from the 
corner and laid it across the arm of her father's 
chair. 

" Just see how I humor him — ^he's really spoiled 
to death." 

Mercia moved in and out, back and forth, swiftly, 
but never in a hurry. Even the old silver gained 
a new distinction from the daintiness with which she 
handled it. 

" Now, father," Mercia stopped in the middle of 
the floor, wiping a plate, " shaU I bring in the tea? 
Everything is ready. You see, Mr. Ravanel, Frank- 
lin goes to church on Sunday nights, so we have no 
servant." 

General Grayson looked up out of his trance. 
" What did you call him? You called him * Mr. 
Ravanel.' That won't do; you must call him 
* Stephen,' nothing but * Stephen.' " 

" Then what'll he call me?" The General smiled 
and passed the decision on to Stephen. Mercia 
turned gravely to the younger man, as if the matter 
were very important. 

Stephen laughed and considered. " I think I 
shall call you * little sister ;' it will sound very home- 
like to say * little sister.' " 

Mercia flushed; it made her think of the days 
when they used to tease her about John. 

" I don't know whether I can put up with that 
or not." She tossed her head and hurried from the 
room. 
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When she came back with a tray she took her seat 
and motioned Stephen to the opposite one. Stephen 
said nothing about the hotel supper that he had 
already eaten. 

They had almost finished their meal when a knock 
came on the front door. 

" Now watch me play that I'm Franklin,'' Mercia 
laughed; *^ that's my regular role on Sunday 
nights." 

Stephen followed her. They tramped gayly 
through the hall, sparse of furniture and full of 
echoes; Mercia flung open the front door. 

Stephen saw an instant change in her manner, a 
chill terror, when the light streamed across the 
figure of a man who was standing outside. 

" Oh !" she gasped, " Mr. Archer ; I thought you 
were in Naples — or somewhere." 

^^ So I was, but here I am, at home again ; and it 
certainly is comfortable getting back to old Vicks- 
burg. Everything just as I left it?" With a smile 
of satisfaction he stepped into the hall and glanced 
around at the familiar furnishings. 

" Mr. Archer, this is Mr. Ravanel ;" Mercia in- 
troduced them and stepped back, half putting the 
door between herself and Archer. The stranger held 
out his hand cordially to Stephen. 

" You are of the Adams County Ravanels? Yes, 
I know of them." He spoke with the ease of a man 
that knows the courteous world, yet as he looked 
from Mercia to Stephen he tried to read their faces 
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and wondered. He laid his high hat on the table, 
tossed an English overcoat across a chair, and began 
drawing off his gloves. 

Hamilton Archer seemed a man of thirty-six or 
thereabouts, and rather slight as compared with 
Stephen. But he met one's eye directly, balanced 
himself squarely on his feet, and impressed one as a 
man that covered every inch of ground he stood 
upon. 

Having removed his gloves, Mr. Archer turned to 
Mercia. Perhaps Stephen imagined it, but he felt 
sure that she tried to avoid taking his outstretched 
hand. Penned in the comer as she was, the girl 
could not refuse, but barely touched it and drew 
back again. 

" You are cold,*' Stephen suggested, and closed 
the door. 

Mercia began to talk nervously, asking rapid 
questions of Archer about his journey — ^making con- 
versation with palpable constraint. 

" Come, let's go back to father ; he'll be delighted 
to see you. It's Mr. Archer, father," she called into 
the library. 

And General Grayson was delighted ; there could 
be no two opinions about that. 

" Come right in, Hamilton, come right in ; you're 
just in the nick o' time for tea. Why, boy, you're as 
tanned as a sailor. Sit down and tell me where 
you've been all these months." 

The General's hearty grasp and whole-souled 
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welcome made poor Mercia's pitiful deficiencies seem 
all the more glaring. 

" Here, Mr. Archer," she said with an effort, 
^^ take my seat ; I had finished." Mercia cleared 
the place that she had occupied, and, in spite of his 
protest, disappeared to fetch a cup and saucer. She 
kept an eye on her father, served Mr. Archer duti- 
fully, and then, escaping with a tray of dishes to 
the pantry, she did not return. 

When Mercia left the ro6m something in her face, 
in the way she held her head, drew Stephen after 
her. He took up a pitcher, the most tangible ex- 
cuse at hand, and followed. When he turned to 
close the door behind him he caught a distinct gleam 
of annoyance in Archer's eyes, and wondered again. 
Why did Mercia avoid this man whom her father re- 
ceived with such sincere delight? Was Archer try- 
ing to marry her — ^and worrying her? Could it be 
possible that General Grayson wished to force his 
daughter's inclination? But Stephen had already 
crossed the hall and was standing in the dining- 
room. 

A lamp burned on the table ; the embers had set- 
tled down in the grate. Mercia sat, huddled like 
a child, in a sleepy-hollow chair, with her knees 
almost in the fire, and did not look around. Stephen 
made a trifling noise, and she started nervously. 
"Oh! it's you?" 

" Yes, Mercia, what's the trouble?" 

At first she looked up defiantly, then dropped her 

8 
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head to the arm of the chair. " I'm so disgusted 
and so ashamed of myself. I can't help it, I can't 
help it, I — can't — ^help — ^it. Do you think he no- 
ticed anything?" 

Stephen did not pretend to misunderstand. " Yes, 
I think he did. I did." 
Was I very rude.'^" 
I cannot say that you were very enthusiastic." 

Mercia leaned forward, closer to the fire. " Yes, 
I know it, I know it; I was perfectly horrid;" and 
Stephen could see that the tears were ready to brim 
over. He put down his pitcher and came around the 
end of the table. 

" There, there, Mercia, I did not mean to tease 
you. What's the matter?" 

There was something very straightforward about 
this big blond boy who stood beside her, with his 
hands in his pockets, looking so sympathetic. It 
was a pair of very honest eyes that gazed down upon 
her. 

" Can I help you — little sister?" Stephen took 
out his hands so as to have them ready; but this 
was a task that he hardly knew how to catch hold of. 

" No, Stephen, you can't help me ; even father 
can't help me. I just can not be polite to Mr. 
Archer; I try, I do try, indeed I do, for he's such 
a good friend of father's, and I want to love every- 
body that loves him. Mr. Archer has been very kind 
to us, and " 

" He seems to be a fine man," Stephen ventured. 
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He 18 a fine man ; Mr. Archer is a splendid man. 
Father has been his lawyer for years and years, and 
he thinks there's nobody like him. That's what 
makes me feel so mean when I treat him rudely." 

There was a long silence between the two ; Mercia 
gazed into the fire, and Stephen leaned against the 
table and waited. 

Without being conscious of the thought, Mercia 
felt that she had known Stephen Ravanel all of her 
life — as, indeed, she had, in a way. When she was 
a wee bit of a girl and climbed on her father's knee 
for stories, he used to tell of " Stephen," what Ste- 
phen said and Stephen did. Now Stephen himself 
had come in the flesh, and even her father could 
scarcely tell the difi^erence. Had Mercia met him in 
the ball-room they might have been years in getting 
so well acquainted, for Mercians intimacies were ex- 
ceeding slow of growth. Stephen had seemed to 
come, step into her soldier-father's heart, and take 
possession. And whoever walked into General Gray- 
son's heart found an open door leading straight into 
Mercia's. Mercia did not think these things, she 
only felt them. 

And so it was that, without raising her eyes, she 
began to tell him all about it. 

" Mr. Archer killed a man once, in a duel, over 
yonder on the Island. You can see the very spot 
from our gallery, and that keeps me thinking of 
it all the time. Everybody said he was justified, the 
fight was forced on him, it was a fair fight, and all 
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that — but I just cannot get it off my mind. You 
see, it happened immediately after father was hurt, 
and made a powerful impression on me. When I go 
into the library and see my father sitting in that 
chair day after day, year after year, never com- 
plaining, it gives me a sickening horror of any man 
who has killed another. That bullet is giving him 
trouble again, it's working around, and I am fright- 
ened to death. Doctor Yaeger says it may work out 
a little and he may get better — or it may strike the 
spinal cord and kill him." 

Mercia clenched her hands and sprang up. 
" Sometime^ when his face is all drawn and jerk- 
ing with pain, and I am trying my best to hold him, 
I know I could strangle the man that shot him — 
strangle the life out of him. But, instead of that, 
all I can do is to come back here, all by myself, 
and cry." Mercia dropped sullenly into her chair. 
" That's all a girl is good for anyway — ^just to cry, 
and cry, and cry." 

" Why, Mercia, you do everything *^ 

" No, I don't ; no, I don't. I'm a weak little fool. 
You cannot imagine how queer I feel when Mr. 
Archer touches my hand. I get cold all over and 
shake as if I had a chill. I imagine there's blood 
on his hands — ^that his hands are sticky. Ugh !" 

Then General Grayson called, " Mercia ! oh 
Mercia !" She sprang up. " There, he is calling 
me now. Wait a minute, Stephen, let me bathe 
my face, I must go ; I will try again." 
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Stephen pressed her hand approvingly. "You 
are a brave girl, Mercia.** 

And when they crossed the hall together she tried 
to walk as firmly as Stephen did into Mr. Archer's 
presence. 



VIII 

WHAT IS TO BE, WILL BE 

STEPHEN found it very hard to get away from 
the Graysons, and regretted many tunes that 
he had promised Warfield to get away at all. 

It was after eleven o'clock when Franklin de- 
posited his guest in front of the hotel, and chuckled 
to see the five enthusiastic fraternity mates that 
pounced upon the man from Natchez. 

" Come on, you fellows," Harry Berkeley insisted, 
and the crowd went surging around the comer into 
Washington Street, talking all at once, like a swarm 
of " preps." 

Franklin watched them with a beaming face, and 
sighed for the many jolly nights when he and 'Bijah 
had followed in the wake of such a crowd. " Huh ! 
Nigger ain't got nobody to look out for 'im now; 
got to hunt a bone for hisself , like any other stray 
dog." He jerked the reins and drove sorrowfully 
out of town. 

A hungry man may enter the Magnolia Restau- 
rant from the front, on Washington Street, and pass 

through the bar-room to the tables in the rear, or 
118 
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he may come in through a side door from Clay 
Street. 

Harry Berkeley steered his crowd through the 
front room, nodded good-naturedly to the man in 
charge, and chose a table in the restaurant. 

" Here, Ravlins, you take the head," he said, and 
pulled back a chair for their guest of honor. The 
others tumbled into seats haphazard. 

It so happened that the only man who was not an 
old friend of Stephen's took his place directly oppo- 
site — Conrad Yaeg^r, a fraternity mate from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Yaeger was a German, loose-hung, and powerfully 
put together; he was tall, but stooped a little, and 
walked with his head thrust forward in a way that 
suggested perpetual inquiry. Of a perfect Saxon 
type, he had the rosy cheeks and clear skin that 
rarely belong to men of southern birth. But the 
thing about him that attracted Stephen's notice was 
his forehead, abnormally developed and projecting 
beyond his spectacles, much as the gable of a Ger- 
man house might overhang a pair of smooth, round 
windows immediately beneath it. Then it occurred 
to Stephen that this was the " Doctor Yaeger" whom 
Mercia had mentioned as attendant upon her father. 

The bar-room clock had struck one, and those 
overgrown boys still lingered in the restaurant. 
They had discussed the whole range of human 
events, as represented by the careers of every foot- 
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ball player on earth, and the subsequent fortunes of 
their college mates. Incidentally they had debated 
upon various brands of beer, a few Havanas, sundry 
juleps, and other items of interest, until their dis- 
cussions anchored in the mellow harbor of universal 
love. 

Warfield kept his eyes upon Harry Berkeley, 
who was beginning to waver at the border-line of 
plenty. 

" Fm himgry as a wolf," he announced. " Here, 
waiter, bring us a good, thick steak, not too well 
done, with mushrooms, for six. Now, you fellows, 
see what you can add to that by way of trim- 
mings." 

Warfield nodded to the waiter. The beer-bottles 
vanished. Instead there came a lot of ketchups, 
sauces, glasses of water, piles of plates, and other 
preliminaries. The waiter, with a great flourish, 
laid carving-knife and steel in front of Stephen. 

Stephen sprang to his feet and began whetting 
the knife merrily; it made a jolly good clatter 
against the steel. 

" Say, boys, do you all remember the night after 
our last Thanksgiving game with Tulane? Rob was 
on the left, Warren played tackle, and I was at half. 
We began our supper that night with these ever- 
memorable words :" 

Stephen stepped backward from the table, his face 
glowing with enthusiasm, waved the knife, and 
shouted : 



tt < 
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Hippity bus, hippity hu8» 

What do you think's the matter with us? 

Nothing at all, nothing at all. 

We're the boys that play football.* " 



The first familiar word called every man to his 
feet, yelling like mad; the Grerman didn't under- 
stand why he was yelling, but his big voice rattled 
the glasses behind the bar. Joe, the barkeeper, came 
running in, wiping his hands on his apron. War- 
field laughed. ^' Didn't break a thing, Joe, not a 
thing; just singing a little, that's all." 

" But it's Sunday night, Mr. Warfield ; we must 
keep the place quiet, you know." 

" Oh, yes, I forgot ; let up on that racket, you 
fellows; look there." He pointed to a policeman 
standing half within the side-door. The man in blue 
saw who they were ; Warfield nodded to him. reas- 
suringly and he disappeared. 

" I didn't know you fellows were loaded so 
strong," Stephen apologized, " or I shouldn't have 
touched you off." Then he settled down to the seri- 
ous work of carving. 

Two men had just entered from Washington 
Street. They dropped their travelling-bags, and, 
seeing no one to wait on them, began hammering on 
the bar. They wanted a drink, but Joe was too 
much occupied either to see or serve them. They 
continued to hammer until the younger of the two 
remarked, ^* I'll rouse him," and stepped briskly into 
the division door. 
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He stood there for a moment looking on, then 
returned to his friend with a broad smile of amuse- 
ment. 

" Let's go back yonder, Neil ; one of those fel- 
lows is Harry Berkeley ; Mr. Warfield is there, too, 
and they're having a thundering good time. Oh, 
come on, Neil, I've been in the country so damn long 
that a little sport will do me good." 

The man addressed as " Neil" hung back and 
shook his head; he looked ten years older than the 
other, his thin lips, short, bristling mustache, and 
leathery skin giving him a particularly unyielding 
expression. The younger man caught him by the 
arm and tried to force him, but he insisted, " No, 
Powhatan, I'm too tired; they're all strangers to 
me and seem to be pretty full " 

" I don't think they are drunk," young Rudd 
persevered; " come on, let's join them." 

" No, I'm too tired, I want a drink ;" and Neil 
McPherson restrained his cousin until the barkeeper 
came. While they waited, both of them leaned 
against the bar and frankly addressed their gaze to 
the jovial party in the rear. 

The most casual glance would have spotted these 
men for swampers — swampers, from their broad- 
brimmed hats down to the tips of their mud-be- 
spattered boots. Their clothes were of the finest, 
but negligently worn, for the independent planter 
of the swamp cares little for the vogue on Fifth 
Avenue or Piccadilly. 
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" Straight," both of them tersely answered the 
barkeeper, and they poured their own drinks. 

While Stephen Ravanel was parcelling out the 
steak, Robert Warfield glanced into the bar and 
caught the younger stranger's eye. 

" Hello," he remarked, half turning in his chair, 
" yonder's Powhatan Rudd ; he must have come 
down on the night train." 

" Powhatan Rudd !" Stephen involuntarily re- 
peated the name to himself; his hand trembled, 
his knife rattled against the plate. For one pass- 
ing instant he felt a giddiness, that reehng sensa- 
tion of standing on a great height and shrinking 
from a fall. Then his head cleared, his hand grew 
steady. He looked upon himself impersonally and 
wondered what he meant to do. 

It seemed a very long time that Stephen kept his 
eyes fixed intently upon the carving, although he 
was keenly, painfully aware that Rob was beckon- 
ing Rudd to join them at their supper. 

"Powhatan Rudd!" The beating blood in Ste- 
phen's throat repeated the name over and over; he 
wondered how the man looked, but did not glance 
up to see. Would he know him? Yes, in the day- 
light, in the darkness, anywhere ; Stephen knew pre- 
cisely how Powhatan Rudd must look — ^how he had 
looked in every childish dream. Stephen thought of 
Claudia, the marble table, the drawing-room — ^and 
went on carving. The knife was very long; he had 
already sharpened it to a nicety. 
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"All right, Mr. Warfield, Til be with you in a 
minute,*' Stephen heard the voice answering from 
the bar-room. 

Then, with every faculty of soul and body and 
mind set quivering, Stephen felt that the man was 
coming straight toward him. Now Rudd must have 
passed the door — now he was in the same room, and 
Stephen's breath came hard. The young man drew 
nearer to the table, and Stephen's grasp tightened 
on the knife. Then he began to raise his eyes, 
very slowly, as the Buddhist lifts his head from 
prayer. 

" My God !" he thought, " this cannot be Pow- 
hatan Rudd," and he stared at the trim-built lad 
before him — ^a mere boy with the whitest teeth and 
a smile that was singularly sweet. Stephen saw 
every detail in an instant, then glanced into the 
bar-room. There was another man out there, stand- 
ing at the coimter — ^perhaps that might be Captain 
Rudd. But no, that other man also was young, and 
neither of them was one-eyed. Stephen sighed his 
intense relief and laughed to himself. What a trick 
his imagination had played upon him, or had he been 
drinking too much? 

The others around the table were rising ; Stephen 
was already on his feet. Warfield grasped the 
stranger's hand. " Pm mighty glad to see you, 
Powhatan ; what's the news in Coahoma? You know 
all these fellows, don't you?" 

Stephen Ravanel fronted the newcomer; his face 
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felt hard and set, frozen with an excitement beyond 
control. 

" Mr. Rudd," — ^Warfield pronounced the name 
with what seemed a malicious certainty, — ^^ Mr. 
Rudd, let me introduce you to my old college 

chum " Then Warfield looked at Stephen, 

looked and stopped, with Stephen's name un- 
spoken on his lips. There was a menace, a 
burning hatred, in those glittering blue eyes that 
Warfield had never seen before. Young Rudd ex- 
tended his hand to Ravanel and stood smiling courte- 
ously. 

"Your name is Powhatan Rudd.'^'' Stephen de- 
manded briefly. The men around him stared. Rudd 
nodded, thinking it some queer kind of prank, and 
still held out his hand. 

" Son of Captain Powhatan Rudd, formerly of 
Adams County?" 

** Yes, sir, the Rudds of Ruddymere." 

** I am Stephen Ravanel — of the Seigneury." 
Stephen spoke with distinct emphasis, then de- 
liberately drew both his hands behind him and 
ignored the other's cordially expectant palm. 

Rudd had joined them in such frank good-humor 
that he did not comprehend. Slowly his smile van- 
ished and his lips drew tight together in a very 
different smile. He glanced questioningly from 
one gentleman to another, all as astonished and 
silent as himself. Then he turned again to Ste- 
phen. 
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" You cannot mean to insult me, sir?" he queried, 
with something very near akin to gentleness. 

Stephen said absolutely nothing; he stared 
straight at him, over him, beyond him, through 
him. Rudd's hand flew backward to his hip, a 
pistol flashed, and the group around the table 
waked to life. Warfield caught Rudd's wrist; 
Stephen did not stir. He glanced at the knife, 
measured the distance between himself and Rudd, 
and waited. His features twitched, but he mas- 
tered himself and refrained from reaching for the 
weapon until he needed it. His hands came slowly 
from behind him and rested on the table. There 
was no noise, no threat, merely a slight scuffling of 
feet as Robert Warfield and the big Grerman dis- 
armed young Rudd. Then they heard a struggle 
in the bar-room, and Stephen looked to the knife 
again. 

Neil McPherson had been on the point of leaving 
by the front door when he heard a noise and saw 
that something was wrong. Two men had hold of 
Powhatan. McPherson wheeled and made a dash for 
the division door, but the barkeeper was too quick. 
The barkeeper and Warren James sprang forward 
at the same instant and slammed the door. Through 
the glass they could see the barkeeper and the 
stranger grapple. 

Stephen leaned forward across the table. " Rob," 
he said quietly, as if the affair were none of his, 
" Rob, I think you had better get him out of here 
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if you can. That is not the man. I don't want to 
kill Aiwi." 

Even in that moment of stress Stephen's friends 
wondered what man it was that Stephen did want to 
kill, for there was a murderous glitter in his eyes 
not to be mistaken. But they lost no time in vain 
speculation — ^they acted. 

Warren James braced himself against the door to 
keep Neil McPherson from bursting in. While 
Harry and Ben Shields held their ground near Ste- 
phen, Warfield and Yaeger bore young Rudd bodily 
to a comer next the street door. 

Stephen stood perfectly motionless beside the 
table watching Rudd, and once in a while glanced 
out into the bar-room at Neil McPherson. He saw 
Warren James dart out of the side door and come 
into the bar from Washington Street. Then he saw 
James talking very earnestly with McPherson. 

Presently the two came back into the restaurant 
together and went to the comer where Warfield was 
seeking to quiet Rudd. The men held a consulta- 
tion. Rudd seemed desperately angry. When Mc- 
Pherson heard the cause of ofi^ence he shook his head 
and glanced at Stephen. Warfield kept urging both 
the men to be reasonable. Rudd clenched his lips 
doggedly. McPherson finally assented, with the dis- 
satisfied air of a man persuaded against his will. 

Warfield hurried immediately to Stephen. " Look 
here, Ravanel, what's the matter " 

" Rob," Stephen interrupted him positively, 
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pointing a finger at Rudd, "his father murdered 
my father with a knife; I warn you again, take 
him away/' This closed the discussion ; everything 
had been said. 

Warfield paused uncertainly ; it was an awkward 
situation to handle; he muttered something about 
" Not knowing,'* and went slowly back to the other 
group. 

Ben Shields stood a little nearer to them ; he heard 
Warfield talking to Rudd and could catch a sentence 
now and then : " Ravanel was in here first," War- 
field was saying, — " I did not know — one of those 
unfortunate things for which nobody is to blame. 
Now, Powhatan, you go out with Mr. McPherson, 
and 111 see that Ravanel makes no further trouble. 
Besides that, he is not armed." 

" Not armed?" echoed Rudd incredulously, " not 
armed?" The man must be a great fool, thought 
McPherson and Rudd. This new phase of the mat- 
ter worried Rudd considerably ; it put him in a very 
embarrassing attitude. After some further argu- 
ment he yielded ungraciously. Yaeger returned the 
pistol; Neil McPherson took Rudd by the arm and 
they went out. Warfield closed the door behind 
them and drew a long breath. 

Stephen resumed his seat at the table without a 
word of comment and finished carving the steak. 
The others took their places in silence; they sang 
no more, they jested no more, they talked no more. 
Once, when a man's step came briskly through the 
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bar, every one of them started up and turned. It 
was only the night-watchman coming for his coffee. 

Stephen closed his lips decisively, and no friend, 
however officious, could presume to volunteer advice 
in such a quarrel. There was but one thing that a 
judicious friend might do, and Robert Warfield 
suggested that. 

In a few moments Warfield shoved back his chair. 
" Stephen, you are going home with me to-night — 
with Doctor Yaeger and me." 

Ravanel consulted his plate for some minutes, 
carefully arrangmg and rearranging his knife and 
fork. Then he replied, with a frankness that 
showed how thoroughly he comprehended Warfield's 
motive, " Yes, Rob, I suppose you are right ; my 
satchel is at the hotel." 

As they went out upon the street Harry Berke- 
ley walked a short distance in advance. No human 
foot broke the silence of that forsaken thorough- 
fare. A walk of half a block brought them to the 
Nogales Inn; Harry peered into the lobby before 
they entered. No one was there except two or three 
drummers asleep in their chairs. 

Stephen's heels rang sharply on the tiles as he 
hurried to the clerk's desk ; he paid his bill and took 
his key. The five young men watched him climb 
the stairs deliberately, as if in deep thought. His 
gray-clad figure hesitated on the landing, with half 
a mind to turn again. Then it moved on, and van- 
ished into the midnight stillness of the upper hall. 

9 
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The others straggled about, whispered together, 
and waited. The ever-restless Harry dropped a 
nickle into the big music-box, which immediately 
began to jangle out a rag-time air. Warfield 
glanced at the thing in disgust, paced up and ddwn 
the lobby for a while, then went to the front door. 

It was a very clear night and intensely still. 
Warfield buttened his coat, stepped to the edge of 
the sidewalk, and gazed upward at the sky. 

Standing there, with f^ce uplifted, he heard a 
sudden noise as of something breaking — ^it might 
have been in the street or in the building, he could 
not be sure. Almost instantly there came a cry, a 
man's voice, a yell of terror. Warfield ran up the 
sidewalk to the comer of Walnut Street and looked 
both ways. There was not a soul in sight — ^nobody, 
nothing. 

While he stood hesitating on the comer he heard 
just above his head a sound of swiftly moving feet. 
Lights shone brilliantly through one of the windows, 
and a terrific stmggle commenced in that room. He 
saw shadows on the ceiling, heard crockery crash to 
the floor ; then he heard a muffled cry, a moan, and 
the fall of a heavy body. 

In the single second that Warfield stood beneath 
that window the court-house clock began to strike. 
One! Two! Its long reverberations trembled among 
the stars. After that there was a stifling, choking 
hush. 

Warfield whirled and ran back into the rotunda. 
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Men were rushing about excitedly. The music-box 
kept grinding out its untimely melody. A startled 
drummer had fallen from a chair and was scrambling 
to his feet. Two others dashed frantically to the 
office and gesticulated at the clerk. The clerk shook 
his head, he did not know. Several men crowded 
into the elevator, but the negro boy refused to take 
them up. They Came out again and halted at the 
stairs. 

A profound silence fell upon the building, a 
silence more terrible than all the uproar. Then 
from somewhere, vivid and distinct as a rocket that 
shoots upward in the night, rose a long, long shriek 
— a woman's. 

Warfield and Harry burst through the group and 
darted up the stairs. On the landing they met 
Stephen Ravanel. 

Stephen descended the stair at a perfectly natu- 
ral pace, his umbrella in one hand and a small satchel 
in the other. Warfield caught him by the arm. 
" What's the matter, we thought ^" 

" Come away, and I'll tell you." He spoke with 
such peculiar emphasis that they turned about and 
followed him down into the lobby. 

The crowd below, seeing three very composed men 
coming down, began to look sheepishly at one an- 
other and to wonder why they had got so excited 
about nothing. When Stephen reached the floor of 
the rotunda Warren James ran up to him and re- 
peated Warfield's inquiry. Others crowded around 
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to hear the answer. Warfield looked at Stephen, 
open-mouthed; there was a smear on his shirt, and 
one knee had a dark red stain upon it. 

Before Stephen could reply to any question a man 
in night-dress dashed half way down the steps and 
leaned over from the landing. ** Here ! Stop that 
man, arrest him-the one in the gray suit with the 
satchel. He's just murdered a man, cut him all to 
pieces.*' 

Stephen turned his face toward him and did not 
deny it. 

The clerk ran out from behind his desk and called 
to a bell-boy, " What room was it in?" 

" Hundred an' f o'teen." 

" My God !" exclaimed the clerk, " that's Captain 
Rudd." 

" I thought it must be Captain Rudd," Stephen 
remarked, looked at the clerk in a queer sort of 
way, and smiled — ^the smile of him who has reached 
the end of a long and harrowing suspense. 



IX 

THE MACHINERY OF THE LAW 

STEPHEN'S tranquil answer stilled the storm 
that gathered round him. "Yes, Rob," he 
added, " I killed him — ^with a knife.*' 

Every man of them heard his confession, yet not 
a voice was raised and no hand reached out to stop 
hhn. The crowd stood there gaping— incapable of 
thought or action. 

Peace indefinable shone from the serious blue eyes 
which fronted them. There was nothing of brag- 
gadocio, nothing of defiance, in Stephen's attitude 
or words ; he stated a fact as if it were matter for no 
surprise and no comment. The inevitable had hap- 
pened, and the broad world held no further anxieties 
for Stephen Ravanel. 

A dishevelled woman suddenly appeared in the 

rotunda; no one had seen her come. She ran up 

close, looked at Stephen, and shrieked. It was a 

brand flung into the powder; every mouth was 

opened, every tongue unloosed. Men poured into 

the rotunda from everywhere — ^pale-faced men with 

not a word to say, noisy men, vehemently denouncing 
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the tragedy. Some rushed in from the street ; some, 
in ludicrous undress, plunged down the stair. 

" That's him ! that's him !" a man shouted from 
the bottom step ; " that's him in the light suit. My 
God ! gentlemen, he murdered Captain Rudd in bed 
— carved him like a beef " 

A big, red-faced fellow, with nightshirt stuffed 
into his trousers, took it upon himself to threaten 
Stephen with instant hanging if he did not confess. 

" He's already confessed it," a timid voice 
squeaked from the fringe of the crowd. 

" Lynch him ! lynch him !" came the ominous 
suggestion, and twenty men dashed forward to put 
it into execution. 

" Listen, gentlemen, listen " Warfield might 

as well have reasoned with a whirlwind. They 
pressed him back, with Stephen's little body- 
guard — ^back into the alcove where the floor was 
raised several inches above the level of the rotunda. 
In that narrow space Warfield, Harry Berkeley, 
and the big Grerman held their ground. Ben Shields 
and Warren James shoved through and gained a 
foothold beside them. The thing happened very 
quickly, yet Warfield realized his friend's extreme 
danger. 

Warfield stood on the edge of the little platform, 
shouting, pleading, striving to make these deafened 
creatures hear. Suddenly he hushed, a white fear 
clutching at his heart — ^the front door opened^ and 
Powhatan Rudd walked in with Neil McPherson. 
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Warfield*s knees gave way beneath him, then a hot 
hope bounded through his veins again. 

McPherson and Rudd entered so casually and 
glanced with such little interest at this unusual 
gathering, it flashed across Warfield that they did 
not know — perhaps 

" Oh Powhatan !'* he shouted like a seaman in a 
storm, attracted Rudd's attention, and pointed over 
the heads of the crowd, " quick, upstairs to your 
father — run !" 

The two men did not halt; they bounded up the 
steps. Warfield leaned forward to the loudest 
bawler in front of him, the red-faced man, " Come, 
sir, if you'll lead us, we can get him to the jail; 
they'll follow you." 

His appeal struck the fellow's vanity ; he turned 
and called, " To the jail P' Others caught up the 
cry, and the thing was accomplished. 

Warfield took one Qf Stephen's arms ; the officious 
stranger held the other; the crowd parted and they 
passed out. 

Several carriages were standing at the front. 
Warfield opened the door of one and the stranger 
shoved Stephen into it. Harry and Doctor Yaeger 
got in beside them. Warfield sprang upon the box 
and whipped the horses. 

The hack had barely turned into Cherry Street, 
two blocks away, when Powhatan Rudd and Neil 
McPherson rushed into the rotunda of the hotel, 
with drawn revolvers in their hands. 
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The black iron door to the jail opened and closed 
upon Stephen Ravanel and his friends. Warfield 
telephoned instantly for Joe Lorrance, the sheriff. 
That ominous cry of " Lynch him ! Ijmch him !** had 
thrilled the young lawyer with nameless terror — ^a 
brave man's terror of utter helplessness. Once be- 
fore he had heard that same wild cry ring through 
the town, and the blood-determined mob swept on, 
deaf, blind, and furious, as fire crackles across the 
storm-lashed prairie. 

Full of apprehension, Warfield paced the walk, 
back and forth from the outer to the inner door, 
listening to every sound that came in from the 
street. 

In less than ten minutes some one thumped on the 
door. Warfield halted. " That's old Joe," the turn- 
key assured him as he unbolted the door. 

Joe Lorrance stooped and entered. This raw- 
boned sheriff of Warren measured six feet two — 
mostly stubbornness and muscle, but all of it hung 
on a frame of unflinching manhood. Smallpox had 
not improved Old Joe's appearance — ^it left him a 
face as rugged as his character. 

"Well, well, what's the matter, Rob, wakin' a 
feller up at this time o' night?" 

Warfield hurriedly explained that there had been 
a killing, pointing to the prisoner, and suggested 
the probability of a mob. 

" Mob and be damned !" the old man fired up in- 
stantly. " You tell 'em for me that Old Joe, with 
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the law behind him, has got this jail. They can 
break into hell if they like, but they can't get in 
here." 

When Warfield left the jail and hurried back to 
the hotel he breathed easier to think of that brawny 
sheriff sitting just inside the door, with a Winchester 
rifle across his lap. 

A throng of excited people filled the rotunda, 
bitterly denouncing the assassination. Every be- 
lated gambler in the town, every rioter, and every 
night-bird flocked to the scene. 

Stephen's two friends, Warfield and Shields, — 
two were all the friends he had, — ^passed up the 
stair. Men and women, half dressed and wholly 
imconscious of themselves, streamed through the 
halls, besieging the door to Number 114. Two 
policemen and the clerk held them back; nothing 
must be disturbed until the coroner came. 

The clerk's diamond scintillated nervously, and 
his full-moon face shone whiter than his broad ex- 
panse of shirt front. 

Somebody had hailed a passing physician and 
brought him in, but Captain Rudd was beyond all 
surgery. Old Doctor Hardy came out of the room. 
" Yes, he's dead. I told you that once before. Don't 
you think I know when a man's dead?" he snapped 
at his most insistent questioners. 

It seemed a very long time until the coroner came, 
shouldered his way through the crowd, and entered 
Nmnber 114. Then it seemed very much longer 
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until he came out again and began to impanel a jury 
of six men to view the body. 

" You can sit in this room/' Mr. Blair, the clerk, 
suggested, opening the door to Number 112. A 
distinct odor of gas came out of that room. 

" This is the place where that gas is escaping," 
muttered the clerk to himself ; " I've been smelling 
it all night." He fumbled around and discovered 
that one of the burners was not properly turned off. 
Blair then switched on the incandescents and raised 
a window. " Now, gentlemen," he said, " the room 
is ready." 

Warfield and Ben Shields, being lawyers, were 
admitted with the jury; indeed, it was Warfield 
who whispered to the cproner that he had better 
station a policeman at the door to keep out the 
crowd. 

Neil McPherson and Powhatan Rudd strode in. 
The door between the rooms. Numbers 112 and 114, 
stood open. Rudd glanced through at his father's 
body and then took a chair beside the window. Mc- 
Pherson sat on the edge of the wash-stand. Neither 
of them spoke to Warfield or to Ben. 

The coroner swore his jury, and a group of very 
serious men stepped across the threshold into the 
room of sudden death. Neil McPherson followed 
the others and leaned sullenly against the door- 
facing; young Rudd kept his seat beside the 
window. 

There was a combination chandelier, gas and dec- 
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tricity, in Number 114; every jet burned brilKantly, 
and four incandescent lights added a glare that left 
nothing to the imagination. 

At first the jurors seemed disposed to crowd in, 
morbidly curious; but with a simultaneous gasp of 
horror they stopped short, all in a huddle, and 
stared at the half -naked figure lying on the floor. 

Captain Powhatan Rudd rested on his back, his 
face stricken with terror, and perfectly livid, as if 
every drop of blood had been drained away. His 
arms swung wide apart, limp as those of a rag doll. 
A bloody nightshirt barely covered him, and stuck 
redly to the skin in places. Blood dabbled and clung 
to his coarse gray beard, and his single eye stared 
horribly at the ceiling. 

Two of the jurors would not venture beyond the 
threshold, but halted there with faces whiter than 
the dead man's. The others picked their steps 
about the room, for blood was everywhere. It had 
gushed across the bed, soaked into the carpet, and 
spattered against the walls. In one comer a thin 
red stream trickled down the papering from a 
splash somewhat higher than a man's shoulder, as 
if it had spurted out of a fountain. Lower, and 
closer in the comer, a dull red smudge showed where 
Captain Rudd and his assailant had probably 
clenched and struggled to the floor. 

The bedclothes were snatched and torn — desper- 
ate men grasp at everything. The bowl and pitcher 
had fallen from the stand, the clock from the man- 
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tel. Even before Warfield looked at the clock he 
knew that its hands must have stopped at two. 

Serene, in the midst of all this wreckage, lay 
Captain Rudd, a slash across his throat that had 
bled profusely, and a blue stab in the breast that 
had not bled at aU. 

" I'm getting sick." One of the jurors turned 
ashen and hurried from the room. The others fol- 
lowed him into Number IIS and took their seats 
without a word. 

Neil McPherson saw a knife lying on the table; 
he picked it up, glanced at it, and passed it to the 
coroner. 

" Who was in this room?*' the coroner asked of the 
clerk. 

" Mr. Ravanel occupied this room." 

The coroner and the jury examined the knife — 
an old-fashioned black-handled dirk. 

" Did you ever see Stephen with a knife like 
that.?" Warfield whispered to Ben. Ben shook his 
head. Neil McPherson took it up a second time, 
then put it quickly down again, and looked puzzled. 
Warfield watched him, but could not comprehend 
what it meant. 

During the interval, while they were convertmg 
Niunber 112 into a temporary court, bringing chairs 
for the jury and an extra table for the newspaper 
reporters, Warfield carefully inspected the room. 
There was little to see. Stephen's trunk, untouched, 
his name across the end ; some water in the bowl, a 
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soiled towel, the knife — ^that was all, except the door. 
This door swung into Number 11 4; the screws were 
torn from the woodwork — ^beyond all question the 
door had been forcibly broken by some powerful 
force from Number 112, Stephen's room. Warfield 
sat down ; he was very serious. 

The coroner rapped on the table. " Come to 
order, gentlemen; we are going to examine the 
witnesses.*' Every whisper subsided. 

The hearing began; Warfield took rapid notes 
of the evidence : 



Martik Blaib, sworn (night clerk at Nogales Inn). — 
"Knew Captain Rudd intimately. Identified body. For 
years Captain Rudd had been coming to the Inn. Always 
occupied the same room, Number 114. Mr. Ravanel arrived 
that evening. No, Mr. Ravanel did not ask for any particular 
room; witness assigned him to Number 112.' 



ff 



DocTOE Habdt, sworn. — " Death caused by stabbing. Three 
fatal wounds, others merely flesh wounds. The stab in the 
breast severed descending aorta. Death from that practi- 
cally instantaneous.'* 

Felix Jottbeet, sworn (nervous Frenchman, very excited). 
— ^"Travelling salesman. Permanent address Number 9167 
Sanctiflcation Street, New Orleans. Occupied room Number 
115, immediately across the hall from Captain Rudd. Awak- 
ened by cries which he located in Number 114. Some one 
called out, * Stephen I Stephen !' in very great distress. ITien 
*0h Stephen! For God's sake, Stephen!' Witness heard a 
crash, then instantly following it a frightful scream. Ran 
into the hallway. Other men came nmning from the other 
rooms. Heard men struggling in 114; could not say how 
many men. There were no more cries. Witness heard hard 
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breathing, furniture being knocked down, and glass broken. 
By this time a number of men had gathered outside the door, 
but they were unarmed and afraid to enter. Then the fight- 
ing stopped, and it grew very stilL Th^ broke down the 
door and rushed in. 

"Witness saw two men, a young man in a gray suit and 
an old man in his night-clothes. They were standing in the 
middle of the floor directly beneath the chandelier — ^not 
moving, perfectly rigid. The man in gray stood bolt upright, 
holding the other on his arm — ^left arm. The old man had 
ceased to struggle; he only twitched convulsively, and his 
legs were giving way. Witness saw the young man draw a 
knife from the other's breast. But he still held him fast, 
gazed into his face, and seemed to be waiting for him to 
die. None of the men who saw this tried to interpose — ^it 
happened too quickly. Once the man in gray lifted his eyes, 
saw them standing at the door, but paid not the slightest 
heed." 

At this |>oint the witness grew very much ex- 
dtedy frequently lapsing into French. He dwelt 
upon the peculiar expression of this yoimg man's 
countenance. " I find difficult to say him in Eng- 
lish; at first he look terrible, angry, ah, so angry, 
gentlemen, like mad dog. Then he change ; he get 
very peaceable, not see us, not care, only watch old 
man die. Then he smile ; ugh ! that smile, it make 
me to shiver." 

Witness stated further that he saw the man in 
gray lower the body, drop it, and step backward 
through the door into room Number 112. Nimibcr 
112 was dark. After a moment or two witness heard 
him go out into the hall; saw him walk away with 
a satchel and umbrella. Witness ran after him and 
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shouted down the stair. It was then that the man 
in gray was arrested. 

Joubert's statement made a profound impression. 
Neil McPherson's leaned against the wash-stand, his 
arms folded, tugging at his mustache. Young 
Rudd's hand rested on the window-sill; Warfield 
saw the fingers moving nervously. 

Witness after witness followed, testifying sub- 
stantially to the same facts. Every person around 
the hotel who had the slightest knowledge of the 
affair was questioned. 

Although it was a chilly night, Ben Shields 
stopped again and again to wipe th6 perspiration 
idiich gathered on his forehead. Warfield sat mo- 
tionless, saying nothing. He kept a list of witnesses 
and their addresses, but saw nothing to suggest a 
defence. 

Long after daylight, when the last witness had 
been examined, Neil McPherson whispered some- 
thing to the coroner. That officer turned immedi- 
ately to Warfield. " Mr. Warfield, will you be 
sworn?*' 

Prompted by McPherson, the coroner drew out of 
Warfield the incident at the restaurant — Stephen's 
refusal td shake hands with young Rudd — ^the ani- 
mus he had shown for the Rudds— -" He is not the 
man, I don't want to kill him." And this testimony 
from the mouth of Stephen's friend seemed to supply 
the last link in the chain. 

" That is all, Mr. Warfield," the coroner said at 
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last. " Now, gentlemen, you will please vacate the 
room, except the jury." 

Warfield and Ben scarcely waited for a verdict; 
it required no prophet to foresee what that verdict 
would be: 

**We, the jury, find that the deceased came to his death 
by stabbing with a knife in the hands of one Stephen 
Ravancl." 

A level sun shone along Clay Street, just tipping 
the top of the hill at Cherry Street, when Ben 
Shields followed Warfield to the sidewalk in front 
of the hotel. 

" Rob," he blurted out, " this looks like an ugly 
piece of business. My Grod! who would have 
thought " Then he glanced at Warfield*s com- 
pressed lips and said no more. 

" Come, let's get a cup of coffee," Warfield sug- 
gested. 
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X 

THE FAITH OF ROBERT WARFIELD 

MONDAY mornings strained every thong of 
patience in the Grayson household. There 
was no paper published on that morning, and Gren- 
eral Grayson always got his day started wrong-end- 
foremost without it. Mercia had her father to con- 
sider, the house to clean, the laundry to count and 
send out, provisions to order — ^a thousand things 
to do. 

Strange negroes went tramping through her 
house, slamming the doors and tracking mud across 
the floors; extra servants turned everything upside 
down for a thorough cleaning. Worst of all, the 
library took its weekly dose of broom and duster; 
Mercia stood obdurate on this point, however much 
her father grumbled. For the library, with true 
literary conservatism, dreaded Monday's ordeal, as 
a boy that hates for Saturday night to come, when 
mother administers the scrubbing. 

These paroxysms of cleanliness, the dust and dis- 
ruption, set General Grayson's nerves on edge — ^he 

could not help it. Studiously as he tried to conceal 
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his annoyance, Mercia saw and understood. So she 
established the custom that he should take sanctuary 
on the western gallery, whence he could look down 
upon the peaceful meanderings of the river. 

Monday morning, October 27, dawned balmy and 
serene, a stray spring day that ignored the calen- 
dar, strolled along like a belated loafer, and blun- 
dered into the very midst of autiunn. A thin gray 
haze deepened in Warren County's valleys and climg 
languidly to her crests. It seemed as if the virgin 
hills, stripped bare and shrinking from the sun, 
had drawn a vague, delicious veil to hide their faces. 
So it appeared to Greneral Grayson's eyes as Frank- 
lin threw open the front door and halted his invalid 
chair just inside the threshold. 

Canute, the Great Dane, marched out soberly. 
Mercia tucked a shawl around her father's legs, 
stuffed a cushion at his back, and waited to see him 
started on his journey. 

** Thank you, little sister." He smiled, pulled 
down the brim of his hat, and motioned Franklin 
to go on. The chair rolled forward to the edge of 
the gallery; Franklin stood rigidly behind it, a 
bronze statue, gentle of hand and still of tongue. 

General Grayson leaned silently upon his cushions 
and peered beneath the broad-brimmed hat far across 
the dark green hills of Warren County, the battle- 
ground and the burial-place of her sons. There 
were hills upon top of hills, hills beneath hills, and 
hills beside hills ; there might have been a thousand 
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other hills to the westward, but the river sliced them 
off and started Louisiana on a level. 

" Eternal — beautiful — silent — uncomplain- 
ing," he murmured, and stretched out his hands, as 
if the shackled body longed to draw them closer to 
its breast. He lifted his head, nodded, and the chair 
moved on until Canute stopped again. The Great 
Dane knew their halting places quite as well as 
Franklin. 

Greneral Grayson gazed directly north upon the 
city, a succession of irregular terraces rising from 
the river — ^roofs and spires, streets and vacant 
spaces, and the water-tower, like a huge red chim- 
ney, crowning the summit of Castle Hill. Smoke 
curled upward from the oil mills far below him; a 
fussy locomotive puffed across the bottom; steam- 
boats churned about at the landing, reminding him 
of his former impetuous life. 

He nodded again, and they moved toward his 
favorite western gallery; here he could sit in per- 
fect quietude, with twenty miles of river at his feet, 
a placid river that made such mighty mockery of 
wrangling humankind. 

Franklin stopped the chair, placed a stool beneath 
his master's feet, drew the table beside him, and 
swung an electric bell where he could touch it. Ca- 
nute settled down with his head against the stool 
and Franklin slipped away. 

In a moment Mercia appeared and piled his table 
with books, pipes, matches, magazmes, everything 
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he might want; he did not speak to her^ did not 
turn his head, and she, too, might have gone into 
the house unnoticed, had he not put out his arm and 
drawn her down beside him on the chair. She leaned 
her cheek against his, and their two pair of eyes 
searched the mysterious woods of Louisiana, where 
they knew every clearing and every naked tree. 

" Now, little sister," — ^he patted her on the cheek, 
— " I want you to bring me Pomeroy's Equity, 42 
and 66 Mississippi, 101 New York, 98 Massachu- 
setts, and then — what was that other case we were 
discussing on Saturday night? It was a case up- 
holding the jurisdiction of equity to enjoin a multi- 
plicity of suits — ^where a railroad had built an em- 
bankment that overflowed a number of different 
land-owners " 

** Oh, yes, I remember that case ; wait a minute, 
I'll find it." Mercia darted back into the library 
and brought out an armful of books, which she 
stacked on the table before him. 

" Here, daddy, here's the case you are thinking 
about: Vanderhurst against the Railroad, Cali- 
fornia." 

" Good. That's it. Now come back after a little, 
I want to dictate a bill in chancery." She left him 
immersed in the authorities, and walked down the 
long gallery, whistling a jolly little air from " Er- 



mime." 



Franklin waited for her in the front hall with 
two scrubwomen. She set the women immediately 
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to work and turned to Franklin. " Come, now, we 
must hurry." 

Mercia tied a blue apron under her chin, pinned 
a towel about her head, picked up a feather duster, 
and entered the library. This library was her own 
special task. General Grayson would allow no one 
else to touch his papers, and he would not have 
permitted her to meddle with them if he could have 
helped it. 

Franklin opened the front and side windows as 
stealthily as a burglar might have done. Those 
toward the rear, where General Grayson sat, were 
left shut, for though the General suspected much, 
he hated to hear the actual overhauling going on. 

Franklin gathered up the rugs and sneaked far 
out into the side-yard, where he could beat them. 
Mercia went and looked at her father's table a long 
time before she touched it. At first she only looked, 
very carefully, and got the location of every scrap 
well fixed in her mind. Then she cleared it, dusted 
it, and put everything back exactly where it had 
been; and, considering the state of General Gray- 
son's table, this was a prodigious feat of memory. 
She worked deftly, swiftly, noiselessly, for her 
father's ears were keen. 

When Franklin came back with his load of rugs 
he stumbled over a chair and knocked it down. Both 
of them gasped. 

" Mer — cia !" her father called from the gaUery, 

is that you?" 



« 
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Yes, daddy." 

" What are you doing in there?*' 

" Nothing." 

" You are not disturbing anything?" 

" No, daddy." 

" Well, that's all right ; I don't want my papers 
bothered." 

Franklin's lips cracked open in his conventional 
sn^ile ; they had been caught at this same deception 
so very often. 

Then both of them heard another noise, the sound 
of wheels coming up the drive, almost at the steps. 
Franklin ran to the window. " Better git outen de 
way, Missy; cump'ny's comin'." 

Mercia started toward the back door. " Nebber 
min'," Franklin caDed again, " 'tain't nobody but 
Miss Gray an' Miss Molly Bowmar." 

Grayson Poindexter — ^her mother called her Gray- 
son, everybody else shortened it to " Gray" — ^was 
Merda's cousin, and there was no making company 
out of such a bunch of merriment as Gray. Gray 
treated it as a joke that she had to go to work, 
and that her mother must take boarders in their 
solemn old mansion on Cherry Street. 

So Mercia walked out and sat on the topmost 
step— apron, feather duster, towel, and all. 

" Hello," she called, " what are you girls doing 
out so early? Gray, I thought you were visiting in 
Jackson?" 

*^ I was, but I came back Saturday, afraid I might 
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miss something at home." Gray planted her foot on 
top of the wheel and bounded to the gallery, plump- 
ing herself down on the step beside Merda. She 
paused neither for breath nor punctuation. " We 
are getting up a girl's cotillion ; you must join the 
club; I'm president — elected myself unanimously. 
We can get the Inn and a plain supper for ninety 
dollars — ^I made them come down ten dollars on the 
price. Twenty dollars more will buy the favors — 
we can make the scarfs and some other favors our- 
selves. Fifteen dollars for the band — ^the whole 
thing will cost about three dollars apiece; really, 
it's a splendid idea." Gray stopped talking long 
enough to stick a pencil to her lips and check Mer- 
cia's name on the list. ^^ You see, we are going 
to be strictly business, make a list of the girls a long 
time ahead, so that they'll all get engagements. I 
hope somebody'U ask me — ^wouldn't it be dreadful 
for the president " 

" Who'll lead?" Mercia asked. 

" Rob Warfield, of course ; he's promised already 
— She'll promise anything if you just ask him far 
enough in advance. I'll remind him of it every day, 
at breakfast, dinner, and supper ; living in a board- 
ing-house with a lot of men is a liberal education 
— ^no girl should be without it." 

^^A new man came down here last night," Mercia 
ventured. 

<^ Does he dance?" inquired the practical Molly. 
*^ We must invite all the dancing men we can ; some 
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of the girls won't join until they get escorts. You 
remember how it was last year, two or three girls 
paid their money and then didn't get to the cotillion 
after all/' 

" I don't know whether he dances or not," replied 
Mercia thoughtfully, "but I'D ask him when he 
comes to-night." 

" That's just Mercia's luck," sighed Gray ; " she 
always meets the new men and gets chummy with 
them before we have a chance. I'd rather have her 
luck than a license to steal." 

"Who is the man.?" Molly pursued her matter- 
of-fact inquiry. 

" Mr. Ravanel, from Natchez." 

" WeD, you must make him come to the cotillion 
and bring a girl; there'll be plenty of girls ^" 

Franklin appeared around a comer of the gallery 
and tipped his cap. ** Miss Gray, Gin'l say please 
not to go 'way 'thout. comin' back to see him, he's 
kind o' lonesome." 

"All right; I was just going back there." Gray 
bounded to her feet and ran back to where the Gren- 
eral sat. 

Greneral Grayson laid aside his pen, a broad smile 
upon his face. " I heard your voice out there and 
thought " 

" No, you didn't, Uncle Marcy, no, you didn't 
think I was going away without coming to see you." 
His two big hands engulfed Gray's little ones. 

" One for me, one for mother, and another — for 
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me;" there were three sweet kisses before Gray 
settled herself comfortably on the arm of his chair, 
with the tip of one toe resting on the floor. 

" Uncle Marcy, you look lots better than when I 
went to Jackson. Put down that book, I can't bear 
to talk to a man when he's reading a book." 

" Who's that out yonder with Merda?" he asked. 

" Molly Bowmar." 

** What are you girls doing? You're up to some- 
thing, I know." 

Greneral Grayson, reckless man, pulled down upon 
himself a perfect avalanche of gossip — ^a breath 
from another world. Gray had the most infectious 
enthusiasm; it permeated the air and everybody 
caught it. She made the Greneral laugh until 
Franklin, who was mending the fence, chuckled 
to himself, ^^ Dat chile sho' does 'im a heap o' good ; 
she's way yonder better'n a doctor." 

Gray sprang up with a jerk. " Good-by, Uncle 
Marcy, you've nearly talked me to death." She 
readjusted her hat, which he had pushed to one side 
so he might watch her face. " Grood-by. I'm presi- 
dent now and can't be wasting any more time on 
you." 



u 



Here, Gray, hold on a minute; don't rush off 
so; there's something that I reaUy wanted to say. 
You must give up the idea of taking that posi- 
tion " 

Gray's expression changed instantly, and she in- 
terrupted him. ** Uncle Marcy, Mr. Kerr and I 
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have already settled that question. I begin work 
on the first of the month, next Saturday." 

" But I don't want you to work in the office ; it's 
no place " 

" Uncle Marcy," she looked him fairly in the eye, 
" you know our circumstances perfectly well. I 
miLst work somewhere, and if it is not in your office, 
it will be somewhere else, and " 

" Gray, I should much prefer you to let me make 
you an allowance " 

" No, Uncle Marcy, I cannot be dependent on 
your generosity; and you know how mother would 
feel about it." 

" Suppose you let me talk to your mother? I 
think, maybe- " 

" No, I want you to let mother alone. I've had 
a hard time with her already. You must keep out 
of this, for, really, it's a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands." 

" Grayson, you are a headstrong little f)iece." 

"And I'm right, you know I'm right. There! 
There! There!" she kissed him swiftly and was 
gone. 

He watched her girlish figure swinging along be- 
side the banisters, a slender little thing to be so full 
of courage. She turned the comer; he opened his 
book again, but did not seem to be reading it. 

" Come on, Molly," — Gray sprang into the cart, 
— ^^ we've got a lot of things to do this morning." 

Then the General called, and Mercia went back to 
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him. "Gret your note-book," he said, "you and 
daddy have a brief to write." 

Mercia made herself ready, and came out with a 
broad clip that rested across her knees, holding the 
note-book. General Grayson began to dictate with 
the rapid fluency of him who has his subject clearly 
in mind. For an hour the steady stream of words 
flowed on, crisp, terse, concise English — ^the kind of 
words that carry ideas. Mercians nimble Angers 
flew, covering page after page with cabalistic 
characters. 

" Tired, little sister? Am I going too fast for 
you?" he'd ask her now and then. She smiled 
brightly and shook her head. 

" Now, that's all," he said presently, laying down 
the last book and settling back in his chair. Mercia 
leaned her elbows on the board in her lap, looking 
up into his face, and they talked. 

After a while Franklin came marching around the 
house with a bridle hung over his arm, leading the 
G^neraPs saddle horse. The serving-man stopped 
beside the gaUery and touched his military cap, 
that he always wore for this particular function. 
For many years the same pious fraud had been 
enacted every morning. 

" Hoss all ready, Gin'l ; mus' I hitch 'im out in 
front?" 

" No, Franklin, I don't think I shall go to town 
to-day ; I have some work to do at home ; give old 
Clatterhoof a holiday." The Greneral always smiled 
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at Franklin's earnestness, but Mercia never did. Her 
eyes filled with slow-rising tears. 

Franklin stood erect and tipped his cap again, 
rigid as if he were orderly to some marshal of 
France; then he wheeled, marched back, and un- 
saddled the horse. 

" 'Twon't be long, ole Clatterhoof ; you's mos* 
gone, an' I's mos' gone. I spec' now dat you 
couldn't git to town in a level week." 

Franklin carefully put away his military cap and 
went back to patching the garden fence. 

It must have been nearly noon when Jake, the 
negro office boy for Grayson & Kerr, hurried up 
the front steps. He started to knock, but hearing 
the typewriter, went to the library door and rapped 
lightly. Mercia looked up. " Come in, Jake," she 
said. 

Jake glanced at the General's vacant place, then 
took a letter from his cap and handed it to Mercia. 

" Jedge Kerr say," he whispered, " for you to 
read dis yo'se'f fust, den if de Gin'l's all right you 
kin tell 'im about it." 

She tore it open and read. Mercia did not move, 
she uttered not a single word, but such a look of 
horror came into her face that even Jake observed 
it. The letter ran: 



"My dear Mercia: I write this to you rather than to your 
father, for I do not know how strong he is and fear the shock. 
If you think it wise, you may tell him. 

" Mr. Stephen Ravanel became embroiled in a difficulty last 
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night and, it is said, killed Captidn Powhatan Rudd in the 
latter's room at the Nogales Inn. Mr. Ravanel is now in jaiL 
I know very little of the circumstances, but the case seems 
quite a serious one. 

" Judge Calhoon, Mr. Warfield, and myself are now on our 
way to the jail for a conference. When we hear Ravanel's 
statement we shall wish to consult your father. If you think 
it safe for us to come to the house, you may answer by 
telephone, and we shall be down about half-past one or two. 

*'I did not use the telephone myself for fear that your 
father might overhear it. Faithfully yours, 

"JOHKSTOKE KeUU** 

Mercia read this twice, then she came out of the 
library and took two or three turns up and down 
the front gallery. Each time she paused at the 
comer and glanced toward her father. But each 
time she turned again. 

When courage came to her again she went to- 
ward the western gallery. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon a hack riunbled 
across the railroad bridge bearing three obstinate 
men toward General Grayson's gate — Judge Cal- 
hoon, Mr. Johnstone Kerr, and Robert Warfield. 

Warfield sat with his back to the driver ; he would 
have faced the other two had he not kept his head 
persistently in the direction they were travelling. 
Not one of them spoke ; they had reached that stage 
of discussion where words are dangerous. 

Judge Calhoon drew in his under lip until that 
" no compromise" goatee of his stuck straight out, 
a grim little spike of determination. He drummed 
petulantly on the carriage door. 
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Mr. Kerr steadied his double chin as best he could, 
but his chubby jaws shook like a bowl of gelatine 
when the carriage jolted. One of the wheels 
squeaked with every revolution; all three men 
listened for that periodical squeak, and gritted 
their teeth when it came. 

When the hack had cnmched up the gravelway 
and stopped at General Grayson's steps Warfield 
sprang out, holding the door open for his colleagues. 
The young man's features had composed themselves 
into the fixity of unshakable opinion, regretful and 
deferential, yet not apologetic. The older men 
glanced at him, shrugged their shoulders angrily, 
and mounted the steps. 

Mercia met them at the top. Whatever she felt, 
however much of solicitude lay behind her silent 
eyes, Mercia asked no questions. She was a lawyer's 
daughter, and lawyers never discuss the affairs of 
their clients. 

" Father is waiting for you," she said very sim- 
ply, and ushered them into the hall. She glanced 
past them anxiously, through the library door. Her 
father's patient figure drooped a little in his chair, 
and Mercia noticed it. He caught the sound of 
voices in the hall, moved restlessly, and turned his 
head. 

" Father," Mercia spoke in the quietest tone, 
" here are the gentlemen." Then she stood aside 
and allowed them to enter. 

Judge Calhoon bowed with stately courtesy as he 
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passed. Mr. Kerr entered more abruptly, for his 
mind rankled with Warfield's stubbornness. War- 
field^s high cheek-bones and straight black hair 
looked more than ever like an Indian^s; his mouth, 
cut in one uncurving line, squarely as his shoulders, 
made him seem very untractable and not easily 
driven. 

** Rob, wait a minute," Mercia whispered, and 
caught him by the sleeve. ** Father had sudi a 
shock last night, and this terrible thing has com- 
pletely upset him. But he would send for you, I 
couldn't persuade him to wait. Do watch him, won't 
you? if he gets excited, — you know how those spells 
come on, — call me; I shall be sitting right here at 
the door." Warfield patted the little hand that held 
his sleeve, for they were staunch old comrades, these 
two. 

^* Right here," she said again, and pointed to a 
chair as he closed the door behind him. 

Warfield found that the others had already begun 
talking. Mr. Kerr sat on the edge of his chair and 
words rushed from him in a torrent. General Gray- 
son extended a powerful grip to Warfield, but with- 
out taking his attention from Kerr. 

This usually unrufiled lawyer seemed full to the 
throat with views, and grew unduly warm as he ad- 
vanced them. " I tell you, Marcy, the thing is im- 
possible, incredible; no jury on earth will believe 
it." 

Greneral Grayson made a gesture of impatience 
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that stopped his partner short, like a runaway horse. 
^^ Hold on, Johnstone, you are going too fast for 
me. We are starting at the wrong end of this mat- 
ter. You say that Mr. Warfield was present when 
this difficulty began?" Kerr nodded. 

"Well, then, Rob," the Gren^al turned to him, 
"you go ahead and give me all the facts, every- 
thing, from the very beginning; just the facts, 
don't argue them. I beg your pardon, Johnstone, 
we'll get back to your point after a while." Gen- 
eral Grayson settled down in his chair with half- 
closed eyes and motioned Warfield to proceed. 

In remcurkably few words Warfield told General 
Grayson everything that had happened on the night 
before, from the moment old Franklin deposited 
Stephen at the hotel, until the last witness was 
examined by the coroner. Now and again such an 
intelligent gleam shot out from beneath the Gren- 
eral's drooping lids that Wcirfield knew his listener 
did not miss a syllable. He hurried on, touched 
upon several details that the coroner had overlooked, 
and Greneral Grayson inclined his head. 

Warfield's voice rose, his eye lighted with eager 
enthusiasm, he used a finger as if it were the sketch- 
brush of an artist, giving to his narrative a vivid 
coloring that made the thing happen right before 
their eyes. 

Swiftly he pictured it: the encounter in the 
restaurant — Stephen going up the hotel stairs — 
the screams — cries of " Stephen !" " For God's 
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sake, Stephen!" the crash of the door — ^the strug- 
gle — ^the clock striking two — ^the crowd breaking 
into the room — ^Ravanel and Rudd — ^the dead man 
— ^the knife — ^Ravanel backing through the open 
doorway and coming quietly down the stairs — ^the 
arrest — ^the excitement. 

Warfield finished breathlessly; General Grayson 
had long since raised his head and fixed his eyes on 
those of the younger man ; his bearded face glowed 
with generous sympathy. 

Lighted by that terse and lucid description, every 
salient feature of the case stood out in bold relief, 
like rocky headlands from a level coast. Behind it 
lay the background, the^ atmosphere, the throbbing 
pulse of life itself. Warfield finished and took his 
seat. 

Judge Calhoon and Mr. Kerr looked at each other, 
wondering if they could possibly have been mis- 
taken. 

After some moments of contemplation General 
Grayson leaned forward and asked Warfield a few 
discriminating questions. Then he turned to Mr. 
Kerr, " Now, Johnstone, we might take up the line 
of thought you had in mind." 

Mr. Kerr, shaken, but not convinced, had brooded 
on his idea until it was warm for hatching. He was 
not the man to mince at words or dodge an issue. 
He called a spade by its right name, dissected Rav- 
anel's statement, and urged that no successful de- 
fence could be made upon it. Greneral Grayson 

11 
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watched his partner's face, flushed with the earnest- 
ness of sincere opinion, and he deliberated some little 
while before questioning Judge Calhoon, " Well, 
Judge, what do you think of it?" 

" I cannot believe it either," Judge Calhoon an- 
swered decisively, " and I don't think we could 
hammer it into one of these hard-headed juries. 
Then there's another thing to consider, and we 
might as well look it squarely in the face. This 
affair has aroused intense public feeling. The 
papers will be full of it, and every qualified voter 
in the city be made famiUar with the facts. We 
shall have to draw our jury entirely from a class 
of country people that never sees a newspaper, for 
the intelligent ones will read every line and form 
their own opinions. Now, as you know, these people 
are mostly Baptists and Methodists; they've been 
holding protracted meetings all over the county, and 
there's been a lot of talk amongst them lately about 
having a general disinfecting in Vicksburg — clean- 
ing out the saloons, gambling-houses, everything. 
They've been saying for a long time that a * first- 
class white hanging would do the town a lot of 
good.' Maybe they'll take a notion to start in with 
our client. 

" To give you my honest opinion, Grayson, this 
looks to me like a pretty deliberate killing. With 
such a case, and such a state of public sentiment, I 
do not believe we could make a defence on that line 
— ^and win. My idea would be to stave off a trial. 
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get continuances; change the venue If possible; 
bring habeas corpus proceedings; get him released 
on bond — ^and let the thing gradually wear itself 
out. The witnesses — am I right, Rob? — ^the wit- 
nesses are mostly travelling men. In a few months 
they might be so scattered that it would never be 
possible to get them together again." 

Warfield could scarcely remain quiet while his 
venerated partner expressed such settled disbelief in 
Stephen Ravanel. But he listened respectfully to 
the end, then looked at General Grayson. 

General Grayson never formed an opinion until he 
had considered all sides of a question ; and for this 
reason, perhaps, his legal opinions were valued 
almost as highly as decisions of the Supreme Court. 

** Mr. Warfield, as you are more familicur with the 
facts, I'd like to hear what you think." 

Warfield's impassioned interest lifted him to his 
feet. 

" General Grayson," he began in a very low tone, 
^^ I am too yoimg a practitioner to maintain my 
opinions in opposition to those of Judge Calhoon 
and Mr. Kerr — ^I have neither their ability nor their 
experience. But this is not a question of ability or 
experience, it is a question of whether Stephen 
Ravanel has told us the truth. I know him, they do 
not; he doesn't comprehend the meaning of fear 
and has never learned how to lie. I admit that this 
is an extraordinary case, a very exceptional case, 
but I'll stake my life that every word Stephen saya 
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18 exactly true — so far as he knows the truth. Be- 
ing true, there must be evidence somewhere to prove 
it. God knows where we will find that evidence, but 
it can be had. 

" And, gentlemen, I believe it is safer to start 
right. The truth is consistent, harmonious, it al- 
ways corroborates itself; if we stick to the truth, 
we are not likely to get tripped up where we least 
expect it. I believe Stephen Ravanel, and his de- 
fence ought to be made on the very line that he has 
laid down. 

" And, right here, let me tell you another thing. 
It makes no difference what line of defence we may 
decide upon between ourselves, we shall have to do it 
as he wants it done at last. He will never consent 
to a defence of technicality and delay. It must be 
a gentleman's fight on its merits, and should he lose, 
he'll take his medicine without a whimper." 

" Then it appears we have a fool for a client," 
snarled Mr. Kerr, " a fool, as well as a " 

Warfield turned his eyes upon him suddenly, and 
Wfiu^eld's snapping eyes were already hot with the 
fire of contention. Mr. Kerr left his sentence in- 
complete. Not that Mr. Kerr was afraid — nobody 
could think that. But Mr. Kerr generally behaved 
with discretion and let sleeping dogs lie. 

Warfield had nominally addressed his words to 
General Grayson, although, in fact, he was striking 
at the others over the General's shoulder. His ear- 
nestness betrayed itself in a voice that penetrated 
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to Mercians ear. She, fearing for her father, 
opened the door and stole Into the room. 

Warfield had stopped; he looked keenly at the 
Greneral. For a moment the old man did not speak ; 
his eyes grew dim and his lip trembled. Then he 
stretched out a hand and drew Warfield to him. 
" Rob," he said brokenly, " you are a loyal friend, 
and faith like yours is worth a thousand lawyers. 
Grentlemen, I agree with Mr. Warfield. Stephen 
Ravanel's father was my army comrade. Vve seen 
him in the Wilderness, at Shiloh, his eyes flaming, 
battle-mad and defiant, beaten and falling back — 
I've seen him smile like a tiger-cat when he drew his 
sabre to lead a charge. I've seen him stop at the 
enemy's works and stoop to kiss the forehead of a 
dying country lad. This son of Stephen is too much 
like his father — it's not in that boy's blood to lie. 
Rob, you are right; you and I will undertake his 
defence. Come, I will go with you — Stephen always 
came to me when I was in trouble " 

General Grayson threw one powerful arm around 
Warfield's shoulder and by a mighty effort raised 
himself from his chair ; the two men seemed to stand 
erect and face the others. Then General Grayson 
sank back slowly. " No, no, Rob, it is impossible — 
I forgot- " 

Mercia took a step or two toward him, and her 
father's eyes fell on the girl. 

" Mercia, come here," he beckoned. She came 
silently to him ; he laid her hand in Warfield's. 
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** Little sister, you shall go in daddy's place — 
Stephen never failed me in the hour of trouble — go 
to him — ^with Rob." 

Mercians hand closed firmly in Robert Warfield's. 
General Grayson's daughter 'did not halt or hesi- 
tate. 
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XI 

IN THE JAIL OP WARREN 

DIAGrONALLY across from the Grecian col- 
umns and smooth green terraces of the 
court-house stands the squat and ugly county jail. 
Like " the quarters" in slavery times, it keeps re- 
spectful distance from the mansion that feeds and 
governs it. The high brick walls have been alter- 
nately white-washed and gray-washed for many 
years, and thick coats of lime are always scaling 
off in patches. From a little distance these gray- 
and- white splotches make the jail resemble a curi- 
ously mottled tombstone. 

This scaly old miser that delights in hoarding 
human worthlessness covers half a block at the in- 
tersection of Grove and Cherry Streets, to the in- 
finite disgust of both those fashionable thorough- 
fares. But the jail doesn't care a rap what they 
think. 

It was never built for beauty, but it has a busi- 
ness-like appearance, is always at its post ready for 
whatever may come, and that is something meritori- 
ous in a jail, after all. 

Mercia Grayson's eyes were shining with a 
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strange sort of gladness when she kissed her 
father and stepped into the phaeton beside Rob- 
ert Wfiu^eld. At the gate she turned and waved 
her hand to that silent watcher in the chair. Then 
she roused her lazy clay-bank to his briskest trot 
and they hastened toward the jail. 

At almost the same moment an old rattletrap hack 
left the railroad station and went toiling up the 
Grove Street hill. John Ravanel kept looking im- 
patiently from the window and calling on the driver 
to hurry, although the straining beasts were doing 
their very utmost. 

Grove Street is fronted by old-time houses, very 
similar to those that John knew in Natchez, but he 
noticed none of them until the court-house loomed 
up so high above him. Even the most preoccupied 
stranger must pause to admire this graceful build- 
ing, commanding the summit of its terraced square. 
To the west lay the horse-shoe lake; all around it, 
perched on hills or hid in hollows, clustered the roof- 
tops and chimneys of the Heroic City. But John 
Ravanel thought neither of the Heroic City, nor yet 
of its colonnaded court-house; he thought only of 
his brother. " John," — ^he remembered so well how 
Stephen looked when he said it, — ^** I must curb this 
temper of mine, it will get me into trouble." John's 
mind persistently went back to Stephen's outburst 
of rage when the negro kicked his dog. 

The young man's eyes roamed about uneasily, 
looking for the jail, and he felt like crying aloud 
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as, when a tiny child, he used to wander around the 
Seigneury calling for " Stephen ! Stephen !" 

The horses staggered to the level of Cherry 
Street, and the corner of those long jail walls con- 
fronted him. Over their tops he saw the slate roof 
and iron-shuttered windows of a building that seemed 
to stand in the middle of a closely guarded yard. 

The hack moved on, and halted before a black 
iron door. It was not a very hospitable-looking 
door, and John hesitated. 

" Jes' pull dat bell, boss," the hackman suggested, 
lingering to see what it was that the stranger 
wanted. John jerked the knob, and heard a bell 
jangle inside, far across a yard. Shuffling steps 
came down the brick walk, and a little, round hole 
opened suddenly in the door. An Eye peered out, 
nothing but an Eye, the dominant genius of the 
jail. " What do you want?" 

" I want to see Mr. Ravanel." The Eye ex- 
amined him critically, up and down. 

" You'll have to get a pass from the sheriff." 

" Where can I find the sheriff?" 

" Over yonder in the court-house." The shutter 
snapped, and the Eye disappeared. Then John 
began to realize what it meant to be in the hands 
of the law. 

John hurried across to the court-house corner and 
walked on rapidly to the Cherry Street gate. 

Old Joe Lorrance, plain of speech and plainer of 
visage, in his shirt-sleeves despite the chilly after- 
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noon, sat on one of the iron benches beneath the 
trees. He was smoking a pipe, whittling a stick, 
and directing some jail hands at their work of clean- 
ing the yard. John supposed him to be the jan- 
itor. 

" Good-evening, sir. I should like to see the 
sheriff.'' 

" Well, suppose you just take one good look at 
the sheriff — ^we never charge strangers a cent to 
look at all the sights." Joe glanced up very seri- 
ously, then his eyes began to twinkle. " He ain't 
much to look at, and I hope you didn't take a very 
long trip to see 'im." It was not so much what 
old Joe said, but the manner, the blunt good-humor 
of it, that drew John down to the seat beside him. 
Mr. Lorrance," said John, holding out his hand, 
my name is Ravanel ; I came up from Natchez to 
see my brother." Joe's hand was very hard and 
callous, but it felt very strong and very sympa- 
thetic. 

The sheriff instantly dropped his banter and 
trimmed some long, thin shavings from his stick. 
He was a rough old vessel to hold so much of human 
kindness that it sometimes overflowed into his eyes. 
Then, somehow, John found himself talking freely. 

It might have been from kindliness or caution, 
John did not stop to consider which, but presently 
the sheriff suggested, " Suppose we walk over there 
together, Mr. Ravanel?" And they went. 

Twenty years in politics had given Joe Lorrance 
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a shrewd judgment of men ; he speedily determined 
that these Ravanels were not of the sort that break 
jails and run away. 

** Mr. Ravanel," he volunteered when they 
reached the jail door, " if I can do anything 
for you or your brother, just let me know." Then 
he rapped against the iron door. The Eye ap- 
peared, the hinges creaked, and John passed 
through. 

"Murphy," Lorrance spoke to the jailer, "this 
is Mr. Ravanel. You will let him see his brother 
whenever he comes." Murphy nodded and the 
sheriff turned away. 

For the first time in his life John Ravanel saw 
the inside of a prison, and the grim loneliness of 
it appalled him. 

A sort of trellis, or covered way, led from that 
black hole in the wall across the yard to the main 
building. Set squarely in the centre of a square 
yard was a square brick house, its stolid windows 
crisscrossed with steel. Lime was scattered over the 
open yard and the dirt trampled down like a ce- 
mented floor. Everjrthing was white-washed, every- 
thing glared and stared. A few worm-eaten cab- 
bages and yellow artichokes starved in the miser- 
able garden patch. A number of negro vagrants 
and a white man slept on the benches. A crazy 
negro woman clutched the bars of an upper window 
and screamed. John saw all these things before he 
had gone two steps inside the gate. 
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Then something else caught his attention and held 
it fcust — ^a grewsome, fascinating thing that the 
carpenters were putting up. He saw two uprights, 
painted black, with a beam across the top — ^painted 
black; a rope and pulley, a platform — painted 
black — and a trap door. A gaUows! For whom? 
John shivered at the grim suggestion, but the negro 
for whom it was intended looked upon it from a 
window with stupefied indifference. 

John stared at the thing until the jailer recalled 
him to himself. "Yonder's Mr. Ravanel." He 
touched John's sleeve and jerked his thumb toward 
a far corner of the yard. 

Stephen sat on the farthest bench, the one beyond 
the garden, resting against the garden wall. With 
hands deep in his pockets, hat pulled down, he sat 
motionless, looking at the ground. 

For an instant John could not speak or think or 
move; then, without a word, he started to his 
brother. A slouchy negro shuffled out of his way, 
the saw rasped on the scaffold, and the maniac 
shrieked from the window. 

Stephen had not stirred when John laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. He glanced up without sur- 
prise. " Hello, John, I knew you'd come." 

John wrung his brother's hand in silence and took 
a seat beside him. Now, after all his hurry and 
impatience, he was here, and there was nothing for 
him to do, nothing even for him to say. He asked 
mechanically, " Well, Stephen, how do you feel?" 
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** Oh, pretty well." That was all they said. And 
other prisoners who were watching them wondered 
why the men did not talk or make any demonstra- 
tion. 

"How is mother?" Stephen asked, after some 
little while. 

" Mother is a very brave woman ; she wanted to 
come, of course." 

" It is better not." That was one thing that Ste- 
phen had already decided when he asked Warfield to 
telegraph John. 

Presently Stephen inquired, as if he had been ab- 
sent for many years, " How is everything on the 
place?" 

" Doing splendidly ; if this weather holds for 
another week we^U save every lock of cotton." 

" How did you get here so quick?" 

" Took the early train to Harriston and got a 
permit to ride on the fast freight; it put me here 
at three-twenty." 

There was silence again, and the great clock 
across the street began booming out the hour. At 
the first stroke Stephen trembled from head to foot. 
^^Ofi^f twoy^ he counted them aloud, and held his 
breath; it seemed fearfully long until the next 
stroke, ^^three^ fottr;"— "I thought it was later 
than that," he added. 

Stephen was very nervous, so thought John, and 
they did not talk any more. The jail bell jangled 
and they both looked toward the door. The jailer 
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opened that little spy-hole and instantly undid the 
bolts. 

" It's Warfield," Stephen ejaculated, springing to 
his feet; then he stopped, for a lady came in be- 
hind Warfield, a little, white-haired lady that Ste- 
phen did not know. Then came Mercia, and Mercia 
had some roses in her hand. 

The elder Ravanel advanced to meet his visitors 
with the same outward courtesy he would have 
shown in welcoming guests to the Seigneury. But 
at heart he felt a sharp twinge of resentment 
against Warfield for bringing ladies to see him in 
such a place. The thought stung him into mo- 
mentary anger. He could pull through this scrape 
alone; above all things, he did not want to be 
sniffled over by a lot of women. Why couldn't 
Rob have some consideration for his pride, some 
delicacy, some 

Stephen had crossed the yard with quick, impa- 
tient steps ; now he glanced again at that elder lady, 
and every spark of irritation vanished. 

Mrs. Harriet Poindexter had entered the jail as 
gently as a breath of tuberose from off some dear, 
old-fashioned garden. There was a peculiar sweet- 
ness about the frail little figure — ^that brave and 
patient sweetness which belongs to a generation of 
Southern women whose courage bore them through 
so many trials. There was something very placid, 
something very motherly, about the quaint little way 
in which those puffs of whitened hair nestled ligainst 
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her temples. Stephen glanced at her a second time, 
and grew ashamed of his rank ingratitude. 

Warfield stepped forward and took Stephen's 
hand. " Stephen, let me introduce you to Mrs. 
Poindexter, Greneral Grayson's sister." 

Mrs. Poindexter smiled and said something, it 
mattered not what, but the confidence behind her 
words made Stephen glad that she had come. 

During these few moments Mercia lingered in the 
background, glancing about the squalid yard with 
the expression of a child who has made up its mind 
not to show fear. She saw Stephen Ravanel coming 
toward them, but the crazy woman rattling at the 
shutters fascinated her and held her attention for 
another instant. When Mercia forcibly withdrew 
her eyes, Stephen had already greeted Mrs. Poin- 
dexter and was holding out his hand to her. 

Involuntarily she looked down at his hand, and a 
sudden horror bUnded her; it was as if the hand 
were stained with blood, like Mr. Archer's. All her 
morbid horror of brawls, of murder, and of violent 
death swept over her again. She grew dizzy, and 
her breath came in one long gasp. 

But Stephen stopped ere he reached her, stopped 
an instant and turned to Aunt Harriet. That in- 
stant was enough for Mercia to steady herself. 

She glanced about the jail yard ; the crazy woman 
shouted from the window; three or four negroes, 
with brutish faces, slunk past her. Mercia saw 
those bare brick walls that shut out the world and let 
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in the sky, — one as distant as the other, — and she 
realized the gaunt reality of crime which surrounded 
Stephen Ravanel. 

Perhaps it was the very horror of it that steadied 
her. 

Stephen looked paler than he had looked the night 
before; his eyes seemed very tired. If he ever had 
friends, surely he needed them now. He was in 
danger, and it was not for the Graysons to stand 
aloof, to question how or why, or by whose fault. 
Her father would never think of such a thing. 

By the time Stephen had turned to her again, 
every generous impulse of Mercians womanhood 
went out in the strong grasp she gave him. 

" I'm so glad you came," he whispered, bending 
over the roses, " it's just a trifle lonesome in here, 
you know." And he tried to smile. 

John joined them with less of ease than Stephen, 
and the group moved on toward the inner building. 

Warfield stopped at the gate, talking with the 
jailer; Mercia saw Murphy's red head shake vigor- 
ously at Warfield's insistence. Then she and John 
entered the jail door together. 

Stephen and Mrs. Poindexter had gone into the 
common sitting-room of the jail, the front room 
on the left, not more than ten feet square and dank 
with the odor of its recent scrubbing. It contained 
nothing but a cot, a table, and two chairs. Warfield 
came in behind them and commenced telephoning for 
the sheriff. 
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Mrs. Poindexter took one chair, leaving the other 
for Merda; John sat on the cot. Stephen kicked 
the burnt-out logs together on the hearth and sent 
a prisoner for another turn of wood. Then he sat 
down beside John. Warfield leaned against the door- 
fadng and waited for the sheriff. Somehow, every 
one saw what the others were doing, but none felt 
the inclination to talk. 

Then Mrs. Poindexter began a desultory conver- 
sation about old times and old people in Adams 
County. She had known Major and Mrs. Ravanel 
before their marriage and years ago had visited the 
Seigneury. She spoke of all these things and their 
mutual acquaintance, but never once did her tactful 
tongue allude to Stephen's present trouble. 

The street bell rang; Warfield hurried out to 
meet Old Joe. Old Joe gave instructions to the 
jailer, and the drayman who had been waiting out- 
side began bringing in the bedding for Stephen's 
room. 

The sheriff came with Warfield as far as the hall 
door, glanced in at the ladies, and got out again 
as quickly as he could. 

" Mr. Ravanel had better take that back room," 
he suggested, ^^ it has just been cleaned and is the 
biggest one we have." 

This biggest room in the jail did not seem so very 

large to Mercia and Mrs. Poindexter, yet they 

worked with a will at their disheartening task, 

trying to make the best of absurdly meagre fur- 

12 
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nishings. But at the least they could leave him a 
clean bed and a clean box for a wash-stand, with 
a towel spread across it. And Mercia could fill the 
broken pitcher with her roses and set them in his 
window — ^those pitifully tender flowers brushing 
their cheeks against the black bars of steel. But 
Stephen smiled at the flowers and did not see the 
prison bars behind them. 

" Well, good-by, Stephen." Mrs. Poindexter 
hesitated a moment as to what she should call him, 
and then, once for all, she called him by his Chris- 
tian name. She took Mercians arm. " Gk)od-by, 
Stephen ; we thought we'd peep in and see how you 
were getting on. You know that I am to send your, 
meals — no, no, it's no trouble; I live right there at 
the comer, — ^almost across the street, — ^and I can 
send your meals when we have ours." Mrs. Poin- 
dexter talked on without a break as they moved 
toward the outer gate, and ignored Stephen's pro- 
tests so effectually that he shrugged his shoulders 
and submitted. 

The shadows were beginning to gather ; the dazzle 
of the sunset had faded from the court-house cu- 
pola, and it had grown quite dark beneath the trees. 
Stephen Ravanel stood in the jail door watching 
Warfield, Mrs. Poindexter, and Mercia until they 
turned the comer at Cherry Street. 

A smile lingered on his lips and filled his heart, 
just as a softened glow remained to warm the world 
long after the sun had passed from sight. 
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XII 

THE PREPARATION 

DOCTOR YAEGER'S skilled perceptions de- 
tected that morbid undercurrent of Stephen's 
soul which became its basic, dominating force. Ste- 
phen did not seem to dread his approaching trial; 
he cared little for the torrents of abuse that were 
heaped upon him ; he did not even rebel at his con- 
finement. There was a stem restraint of restless- 
ness about him, and a furtive fear flashing into his 
eyes that the physician at first ascribed to a tortured 
conscience. 

As days went by, however, Yaeger saw his mis- 
take, and became convinced that Stephen felt no 
sense of guilt, not even of regret, at what he had 
done — ^it was something else, and a deeper some- 
thing. The doctor could not fathom it, he could 
only see that his patient — for so he regarded Ste- 
phen — ^had no lonely hours to spend in brooding. 
Yaeger kept him busy talking with his friends or 
consulting with Warfield about the witnesses. On 
the days when Mercia and Mrs. Poindexter visited 
the jail he seemed more restless until they came, and 

much quieted when they had gone. 
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came regularly, proudly and publicly, for 
the newspaper vilification of Stephen aroused every 
fighting instinct in the girL She trampled down her 
repugnance for the jail, trampled down the thought 
that Stephen was a murderer — she considered noth- 
ing except his bitter need, and she must be brave 
for her father's sake. 

Captain Rudd's killing, under circumstances so 
atrocious, gave the complacent nerves of Vicksburg 
an extraordinary jostle. The civic conscience 
straightway ascended to the very top-loft of sanc- 
tity, and rioted in such a paroxysm of virtue as 
made the devil laugh. The whole easy-going com- 
munity jerked loose from wickedness and pledged 
itself to make a shining example of Stephen Rava- 
nel. 

Stephen himself maintained silence ; no amount of 
misrepresentation extorted a single syllable from 
him. The whole world knew that his attorneys 
had agreed to try the case on the first Tuesday of 
the December Term, and that was all that the world 
did know. 

Meanwhile, Stephen's friends worked more dili- 
gently than beavers, and made much less noise. All 
day long they listened on the streets, picking up in- 
formation and searching for witnesses. They traced 
every idle rumor to its source, and generally found it 
to end in nothing. 

Their first week brought only discouragement and 
a revelation of the public's extreme hostility. War- 
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field's dogged determination fed on the obstacles 
that they met; his lips closed with tenser purpose 
and his hours of sleep became fewer. Then he 
began to see the glimmer of light ahead, and pushed 
on more vigorously. 

Sometimes Harry Berkeley disappeared for a day 
or two, sometimes Ben Shields, Warren James, or 
even Doctor Yaeger, but whoever it was, when he 
came back he brought a memorandum of what the 
testimony of some distant witness would be. War- 
field, with all the strings centring in his hand, 
directed their investigations. 

This tireless labor of collecting evidence went on 
day by day, and every night the same little group 
gathered in Warfield's office. 

One night, about the middle of November, Doctor 
Yaeger hurried through the hall in Warfield's office 
building. He was late. Warfield's door was locked. 
Harry Berkeley opened it cautiously. 

" Come in, doctor,'* he said. " I thought it must 
be you." Then he locked the door again. 

Yaeger went directly to his place in the comer, 
tilted his chair against the wall, drew his knees close 
under his chin, and locked his hands about them. 
This was his attitude of fixed attention. The other 
men resumed their discussion. 

" I don't believe it," Harry Berkeley said hotly 
in reply to Ben Shields. " I'm afraid they are going 
to make trouble, and somebody'll get hurt before 
it's done." 
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" No,*' Warfield's tone was more temperate, 
"Powhatan Rudd assures me that they will not 
interfere with the trial, but I am afraid of what 
may happen when we acquit him — for we are gomg 
to acquit him. Mark that !'' 

Harry shook his head stubbornly. " Powhatan 
is straight enough, but we had better watch the 
others. That fellow Neil McPherson has a bad eye 
— ^he'U take a shot at Stephen whenever he gets a 
chance. I wouldn't trust him as far as I could throw 
a bull by the tail.'* 

" Harry's right about that, I think," Warren 
James added. " Tom McPherson was down here the 
other night, drunk, and bragging about what they 
meant to do " 

" Of course we'll watch them," — ^Warfield spoke 
with some irritation, — " but I don't think we'll have 
trouble until after the trial. Now, boys, let's talk 
business. Here, Ben," he beckoned Ben Shields to 
the desk beside him, " I've located our man, Daniel 
Ware ; he travels out of Cincinnati for a shoe house. 
They write me that he will be in Meridian to-morrow. 
Can you take that morning train?" 

Ben nodded, and Warfield went on. " Here's a 
list of questions to ask him. He slept in room 
Number 112 on the night of September 16, 1896. 
I think he could probably testify to these facts." 
Warfield ran his finger down the list of questions 
so that Ben could understand. Ben studied the 
paper for a while, made an inquiry or two, then put 
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it in his pocket. " Good-night, boys,'* he said, and 
went out. 

Warfield turned to Warren James. " Now, War- 
ren, you'll have to go to St. Louis. W. E. John- 
son is registered at the Nogales Inn, room Number 
112, on the same night. He and Ware occupied the 
room together. Johnson travels for Crane & New- 
comer, but I can't find out where he is. I suppose 
you'll just have to run him down." 

The two men studied the paper carefully, then 
Warren left them to get ready for his journey. 

" Yaeger," WariSeld wheeled around in his chair, 
" I'm afraid I've got a hard job for you; you are 
the man to interview Doctor Mason. He's a crusty 
old codger and you must go about it very delicately. 
Of course, he won't want to be a witness, and he 
won't tell you a thing if he can help it. We've got 
to hustle now and get these witnesses together — ^the 
case mtist be ready for trial." 

Harry, Yaeger, and Warfield talked together for 
two more hours. Then Harry Berkeley went home. 
It was after midnight when Warfield rose to turn 
out his gas. Yaeger stopped him. 

"Wait a minute, Rob, I want to tell you some- 
thing. Sit down. Stephen is in a bad way. Do you 
remember the night when Henderson came over from 
the jail and waked me up? He said that Stephen 
had just had a violent convulsion in his cell. I 
went over and found him asleep, nothing to indicate 
any trouble. Since then I've been watching him 
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constantly. Every nij^t, frecudy at two o^clock, 
he has some queer kind of attack; I think it's the 
court-house bell that wakes him — striking two. 
That bell is probably associated in his mind with 
the killing. It's a very peculiar thing, and I want 
you to go with me to-night and see it." 

Yaeger and Warfield were still discussing this 
when a cautious tread came along the hall outside, 
and some one tapped lightly on the door. ^ Come 
in," Warfield called. 

The door opened and a negro man stepped in — 
a very fat, black, and oily-looking negro— with a 
two-story chin in front, and three flabby creases 
overlapping one another around the back of his neck. 
He wore a vest cut nearly to his waist, a violently 
striped shirt, and a big yellow diamond. 

" Good-evenin% Mister Warfield.'' He took oflF his 
hat and stood at the door. 

" Good-evening, Sam." 

The man stopped and hesitated at sight of 
Yaeger. " Mister Warfield, scuse me, suh, you's 
busy, I kin wait." Then he drew back into the 
darkness. Warfield went out with him, and they 
stood there for ten or fifteen minutes until Yaeger 
heard the negro go away. 

" Yaeger, it's a curious thing about that negro," 
remarked Warfield as he turned out his light, locked 
the door, and started home with Yaeger, " it's a^ very 
curious thing about that negro. He runs the 
* Square Deal Saloon' down on the Levee, the worst 
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dive in the city — saloon, dance-hall, fence-house, 
crap-joint, all in one. We have defended him for 
every crime in the calendar, but he's so slick they 
can't convict him— the smoothest liar you ever saw. 
He believes Judge Calhoon can do anything on 
earth. 

" On the morning after the killing he came here 
to employ our firm for the defence of Stephen ; laid 
a thousand dollars in cash on the table. Of course, 
we could not accept it, but I made him tell me why 
he was so interested. It seems he used to belong to 
Stephen's mother. Miss Dunbar — ^his name is Han- 
nibal Dunbar, everybody calls him * Rouster Sam.' 
He's been coming regularly every few nights to 
bring me information, and he finds out a lot of 
things. But he won't go to see Stephen, says it 
will prejudice the case if people knew that he was 
taking a hand in it. Shrewd negro, isn't he?" 

It was nearly two o'clock when Yaeger knocked 
at the jail door. Henderson, the night-watchman, 
opened the spy-hole. " Is that you, doctor?" he 
asked. Then the door opened and the two men 
entered. 

"Is Mr. Ravanel asleep, Henderson?" Yaeger 
asked. 

"Yes, sir, he has been restless to-night, but he 
sleeps pretty well." 

Yaeger went into the front room, took a bit of 
candle from the window-ledge, and lighted it. Then 
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he looked at his watch. " It will be eight minutes 
yet/* he said, and they waited. 

" Come, Henderson, bring your key," he said 
presently. 

Yaeger went back through the hall and sat on a 
box at Stephen's door, with the flickering candle in 
his hand. It made uncanny shadows in the corridor, 
and Warfield felt a queer sense of oppression. 

Henderson turned the key noiselessly and opened 
the door a tiny crack. Everything was so still that 
Warfield could hear Stephen breathing. 

Then the court-house bell across the street began 
to toll. So mellow and so very deep it seemed, that 
a full, rich wave of sound came tumbling through 
the night, like the long, long roll of surf before it 
breaks upon the shallows. 

At the very stroke of two Doctor Yaeger pushed 
open Stephen's door, stepped inside, and beckoned 
Warfield to follow him. 

Upon the first stroke of the clock Stephen made a 
slight, convulsive movement. At the second he 
started up on his elbow, his eyes fixed and staring. 
Doctor Yaeger turned his candle toward the bed. 

For a second or two Stephen gazed steadily, not 
at the intruders, not at the candle, but straight 
ahead — at nothing. He seemed to be sniffing some 
disagreeable odor, something that stifled him. Then 
he rose slowly from the bed and stood erect beside 
it, his head inclined slightly forward with the ex- 
pression of one who listens. 
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" Stephen, it is I— Rob Warfield/' but the sleeper 
did not hear. 

" Sh !" warned Doctor Yaeger. He stepped up 
very close, held the candle above his head, and peered 
into Stephen's eyes. The pupils did not respond to 
the light. There was absolutely nothing about the 
man's expression to indicate that he was not fully 
awake and in possession of every faculty. Warfield 
shrank into a corner of the cell where it was dark. 

Doctor Yaeger passed the candle back and forth 
before Stephen's eyes without causing the quiver of 
a lash. There was not the slightest shrinking from 
the light, not the least evidence of consciousness, 
physical or mental. 

All at once something seemed to startle him; he 
advanced a step and listened again, — only for an 
instant, — ^then he crouched and rushed forward, 
using his shoulder for a battering-ram. He shut 
his eyes as if he were coming in contact with some 
obstruction, passed it, and plunged on. He stopped, 
straightened himself, looked vacant and surprised; 
he seemed to catch sight of something, and raised 
both arms to ward off an attack — gave back a pace. 
Another second and he grappled and struggled as 
if in the grasp of a powerful adversary; every 
muscle in his arms and legs grew rigid as a wrestling 
gladiator's. The veins of forehead and neck stood 
out in twisting, purple cords, and great drops of 
sweat rolled down his face. Plainly he exerted every 
atom of his strength. 
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His struggle was so fearfully vivid that War- 
field riwa, to help. " Let him alone, let him alone,** 
Yaeger whirred, shoving Warfield into the comer 
again. 

Now it seemed that Stephen's foe must have given 
way or eluded him, for he tottered and stood free. 
Then he began to fight again, desperately, swiftly, 
bending this way and that. He writhed and strug- 
gled and circled around the cell — striking, standing, 
falling, rolling on the floor and staggering to his 
feet. 

Doctor Yaeger followed, stepping nimbly out of 
his way and noting every movement with profes- 
sional keenness. Warfield stood stock still, and his 
hands were icy cold. 

Suddenly Stephen bounded into a comer and 
dropped upon the floor. His limbs moved with the 
elasticity of a coiling serpent. And then the two— 
for his invisible foe was every whit as real as he — 
the two swayed upward and scuffled to their feet; 
they staggered to the middle of the cell. By a 
powerful effort Stephen wrenched his right hand 
loose — it seemed to clutch something — ^wrenched it 
loose and drove it downward — drove it down again. 

" My Grod, Yaeger,** Warfield could stand it no 
longer, " do you know what he*s doing? He*s kill- 
ing that man again.** 

" Yes, that is what I wanted you to see. This is 
the way it happened.** 

For a few minutes after that Stephen stood per- 
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fectly still and his muscles began to relax. There 
was a load resting heavily on his left arm, and he 
looked down at it. He looked down, and looked 
again. And then — ^then — ^at first a dilating horror 
burst into his eyes, a flash of hate and exultation — 
then a smile of relief that came and swept them both 
away. 

His knees began to give way ; the strength went 
out of him ; he staggered and fell limply across the 
bed. 

Warfield shut his eyes. " That's fearful — ^hor- 
rible — horrible !'* 

" Hush, he might hear you now ; go out.'* 

Warfield stumbled through the door and sat down 
on a box in the corridor. He did not even see 
Yaeger when he came out. 

" Come," the doctor said, touching his shoulder. 
Warfield sprang up in affright. 

" Henderson,'' Yaeger spoke to the jailer as they 
passed out, " remember, not a word of this ; be sure 
to keep that lock and those hinges oiled so they do 
not creak." 



XIII 

IN THE DAY OF TRIAL 

DECEMBER visits the far South more capri- 
ciously than a vixenish coquette. This year 
it pleased the aging wanton to appear in a radiant 
smile, to paint her withered cheek again in all the 
genial bloom of May. 

On the first Tuesday of the December Criminal 
Term the gables of the court-house glistened in the 
sun. Its columns of fluted gray stood like veterans, 
four and four abreast, one stalwart rank fronting 
each point of the compass. The western rank gazed 
across a curving lake toward the Louisiana shore. 
To the south were hills and houses; there were 
houses and hills to the north, and hills and houses 
to the east. The young oaks that clustered in a 
grove around the eastern door still held their rich 
green coloring, although the terraces and the lawn 
had faded somewhat, as a gown that begins to show 
the dinginess of wear. 

Upon any ordinary morning the court-house hill 

would have been deserted. Now it literally swarmed 

with people — ^the murder case of Stephen Ravanel 

was set for trial. Not for a generation had any 
190 
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simple killing, uncomplicated with politics, aroused 
so much curiosity and so fired popular indignation. 
Numbers of men, friends of the McPhersons and 
Rudd, came down in a body from the swamp. 
Threatening whispers began to float around the 
bar-rooms. These menacing tales were repeated 
to the sheriff and exasperated him beyond the point 
of patience. " Now jes' lemme tell you,'* he said, 
" this case is goin' to be tried, and tried without any 
foolishness.'' So he gave it out broadcast that he 
" didn't propose to put up with a damned bit o' 
tomfoolery." 

By eight o'clock on the morning of the trial the 
sheriff was sitting at the top of the brick steps near 
the gate, in his shirt-sleeves. By nine o'clock the 
crowd began to gather, and he sat there watching 
the people come up the steps. Old Joe knew every 
man in Warren County, and instantly spotted the 
swampers as they entered, two and two. He counted 
twenty-six of them ; they came so regularly, two and 
two together, that it looked as if there might be 
something of method in it. But Old Joe had the law 
at his back, he had a dozen good deputies, and 
plenty of grit. 

Very few people went at once upstairs into the 
court-room; they dispersed in groups about the 
yard and waited for Ravanel to be brought over 
from the jail. 

By half-past eight John Gwin, the district-attor- 
ney, arrived ; he was a man of doubtful age, — ^any- 
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where from thirty-five to fifty, — ^lanky, with a voice 
that grated, and he had kinky, brick-dust hair. He 
came up the steps smiling, shaking hands, joking 
and laughing with everybody. For John Gwin was 
a candidate, a perpetual, perennial, persistent candi- 
date — sleeping or waking he never lost sight of the 
main chance for John Gwin. He weighed the value 
in votes of every hand-shake, the ingratiating power 
of every smile, and the vote-getting influence of 
every cigar. " John Gwin ;" it was a very easy 
name to remember, and he let no voting man forget 
it. Gwin was not an educated man, but he was an 
unrivalled opportunist; he always waited until he 
saw which way the crowd was going, then he got 
right in the front rank and shouted for them to 
follow him. Early in life — ^he could not remember 
who said it or where — ^he heard some one speak of 
^* being all things unto all men.'' It impressed Gwin 
as a pretty good scheme, so he hoisted it for a motto. 
He whittled with those who whittled, and he 
" chawed'* with those who " chawed ;" he bet with 
the sports and prayed with the pious. To the 
Methodists he proclaimed the doctrine of " fall- 
ing from grace," and to the Baptists he confided 
that he could dive deeper, stay under longer, and 
come up drier than any " Hard-Shell " in the 
county. 

With both hands busy, John Gwin wriggled 
through the crowd, as if he were dancing a right- 
and-left figure at a cotillion. 
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" Hello ! hello ! why, here's my good old friend, 
Mister Joel Webster; how's your wiife and Nancy? 
Your urif e makes the best corn-dodgers between here 
and Yazoo." Gwin. shook hands vigorously with a 
one-armed countryman, and with " Tom'' and 
" John" and " Wiley," who had " ^me along with 
Uncle Joel." 

" Say, boys, did you all ever hear how Uncle Joel 
snagged me one time when I was a little feller? No? 
Well, I'll tell ypu. I was always devillin' 'im to 
know how he lost that arm o' his'n. One day whikt 
we. was shellin' corn I kept pesterin' 'im about it, 
and directly he said all right, he'd tell me if I 
promised not to give 'im away. So off we started 
to where nobody could hear us. We dumb the 
pasture fence, stumbled across a piece o' new 
ground, and got way down in the woods, out o' 
hollerin' distance from the house. * Now, boy,' 
says Uncle Joel, sezzee, * hoi' up yo' han' an' swear 
that you won't never tell, and won't never ask me no 
mo' questions.' My eyes got bigger'n a milk-pail 
an' I swore. Then he stuck his face clost ag'inst 
mine, and bellered out fitten to raise the dead, *A 
billy-goat butted it off,' sezzee; * now, don't you 
never tell.' An' I have kept that secret to myself 
for. nigh on to. twenty years, jes' itchin' to ask him 
how come a billy-goat butted his arm off." 

" Snagged you good, didn't I, Johnny?" Joel 

and the boysi liaised a horse-laughf while John Gwin 

drifted away to tell another yam to .anoth^,r crowd. 

18 
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But Gwin always had an object, — ^the same ob- 
ject, — ^votes. Beneath his careless passing o' the 
time o' day he held his finger on the people's pulse. 
He knew the intense resentment against Ravanel, 
and knew what the people expected him to do. 

Presently Charlie Farish, the young lawyer who 
had been employed by the Rudds to assist in prose- 
cuting, reached into a group of men and drew Gwin 
out. ** Yonder they come," he whispered. 

^^ Yes, I saw them ; they must make a good im- 
pression." 

Gwin and Farish watched the carriage come roll- 
ing up, with Tom McPherson on the box. It halted 
at the curb; young Powhatan Rudd stepped out 
with Neil McPherson. Tom McPherson, long and 
gaunt, bounded from the box to the sidewalk and 
talked a moment with the others. Gwin saw the two 
black-robed ladies sitting inside. 

Joel Webster went deliberately to the edge of the 
terrace; he wanted to see everything that went on 
while he was in town. " Swampers," he settled the 
question with himself, then stared at them frankly. 
Young Rudd with simple reverence assisted his 
mother to alight; then his sister, a slender girl of 
seventeen. Gwin glanced at the sympathetic crowd 
upon the terraces, nudged Charlie Flurish, and 
chuckled, "Good! That'll have a fine effect on 
these veniremen ; there's a lot of them here. Pow- 
hatan kicked like a bay steer; he didn't want to 
bring 'em a bit." 
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Gwin bustled out, went bareheaded down the steps, 
across the sidewalk, and escorted their party into 
the court-house yard. The crowd parted, and a 
buzz of respectful indignation closed in behind 
them, growing louder as they disappeared through 
the tall gray door. 

The Rudds had scarcely settled themselves in the 
court-room when two other carriages came rapidly 
along Cherry Street. One whirled around the jail 
comer and stopped at the door. Mrs. Ravanel, 
Claudia, and John went into the jail. The other 
carriage drew up in front of the court-house gate. 

" Grotter keep yer eye peeled every minute ef you 
don't want to miss something,*' remarked Joel Web- 
ster as he made himself comfortable at the very edge 
of the terrace. " Gee whillikens, look yonder, Wiley, 
ef thar ain't Marcy Grayson ! I ain't seen him for 
more'n fifteen year. Do you reckon he's goin' to 
take a han' in this here lawsuit?" 

" Dunno ; that feller mus' have a pretty tough 
case to be a diggin' up lawyers outen the grave." 

" Big Marcy's a hell of a fighter when he gits 
riled," observed Joel. " I wonder is that his gal?" 

Mercia had risen to her feet in the carriage ; War- 
field and Doctor Yaeger were already on the ground. 
Mercia glanced anxiously into her father's face, for 
this public acknowledgment of his infirmity would 
be a fearful ordeal. But he smiled bravely at his 
daughter, and Warfield helped her to the sidewalk. 

Greneral Grayson held his magnificent head so 
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sturdily erect that the people involuntarily looked 
for him to step down among them in all the state* 
liness of his prime. A keen consciousness of that 
thousand-eyed throng upon the terrace gnawed at 
his heart. It galled and fretted him to be made a 
spectacle for the idle, and yet no shadow crossed his 
face. 

Frankhn climbed carefully from the driver's seat 
and took down the Greneral's chair. He propped 
back the iron gates and mounted the dozen or so 
brick steps which led to the yard. When he had 
put the chair in position he nodded to Mercia. 
" Now, Missy, you kin git dis all ready.'' Then 
he spoke aloud for the benefit of the crowd, " GinTs 
got a leetle touch o' roomatiz dis momin', an' he 
can't walk what you might say is reel good." 

In spite of many promises to herself, the mists 
gathered in Mercia's eyes, but she came quietly up 
the steps with an armful of shawls, bent over the 
chair, and nobody noticed the tear that splashed 
upon the pillow. 

Franklin returned to the sidewalk and assumed 
command, in spite of Doctor Yaeger's presence. 
" Now, Mr. Warfeel, you stan' right here — ^lemme 
git dar, doctor." 

Warfield and the negro took their places, one on 
either side the carriage step. General Grayson 
leaned out and wound an arm about each man's 
neck. Then he swung himself like a pendulum 
between them. In this way he seemed to stand 
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upright, and the three marched together up the 
steps. But those useless limbs dangled pitifully, 
scraping as they went. There was not a whisper 
on the terrace until the Greneral was made com- 
fortable. 

Two or three old men had pressed up to his chair ; 
now they stood back, leaving Mercia quite alone to 
tuck the shawls about her father. They looked as 
if they wanted to speak, but were afraid. 

" Now, father, you are all right,*' she whispered, 
and for the first time Mercia glanced at the crowd. 

Greneral Grayson, too, glanced casually round the 
yard; all the faces were new and strange. He was 
just about to motion Franklin to go on when his 
eye lighted on Joel Webster's raw-boned figure. The 
old farmer gazed into his Greneral's eye and tugged 
wistfully at his beard. Greneral Grayson looked a 
little closer and saw that empty sleeve. 

Then suddenly the General laughed — ^that unfor- 
gettable laugh of his, Joel had so often heard it 
ringing high above the rattle of musketry— and 
stretched out his hand. " Hello, Joel, let me hear 
you whistle.'' 

A quick gratification swept the veteran's face. 
" Big Marcy" had remembered him, and remem- 
bered his sole accomplishment. Joel drew himself 
up and stepped forward, touching his hat ; his lips 
moved, but he said nothing ; there was only a gulp- 
ing at the throat as he crushed his old commander's 
hand. Then the stub-arm rose and he wiped his eye. 
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Four or five others pushed immediately to the Gen- 
eral's chair and held out their hands. He called 
them each by name, or nickname. None of them 
said much of anything — ^they couldn't. For when 
these men had known him best, when they had 
watched his great form looming up before them 
through the smoke of battle, they had looked upon 
him as a man of steel — ^untiring, invulnerable, im- 
mortal. And now.^ Had he fallen on Shiloh's day, 
or died in the Bloody Angle, there would have been 
no tears — ^nay, they would have gloried in it. 

Mr. Kerr blew his nose violently. " Come on," 
he whispered to Warfield, " let's get out of this. I 
can't stand it." 

" Here, you boys," General Grayson raised his 
arm and laughed, " clear the field there ; I've got 
to get upstairs and go to work." 

The bearded circle opened and Franklin shoved 
the rolling-chair through the breach. 

" Good-morning, young gentlemen ;" General 
Grayson bowed courteously to a group of strip- 
lings who had tipped their hats — ^these gray-beards 
trudging along behind him he had always called 
" his boys." The chair rolled on, and the " boys" 
fell in naturally behind it. There were only five of 
them, a limping and toiling body-guard, Joel with 
his flapping sleeve, and old man Brash O'Reilly 
stumping along on his wooden leg. But they held 
their heads straight up in the air and followed ** Big 
Marcy." 
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Gentle hands guided him through the halls ; " the 
boys" caught his chair, lifted it up the iron stair- 
way, and eased it down at the court-room door. 

There they stopped. A mass of people had 
packed tightly round the door, as waters congest 
against a dam. Four deputy sheriffs barred them 
out. 

*^ Wait a moment, gentlemen, just a moment," one 
of the deputies explained. " I must see that you 
carry no weapons into the court-room." He started 
to lay his hands upon the shawls that were stuffed 
into General Grayson's chair. 

" What's this? What's this?" demanded the Gen- 
eral. Warfield leaned down and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. " Good ! Excellent ! No, Mr. 
Sheriff, I have no weapons." And he lifted the 
shawls himself so that the $heriff might see beneath 
them. 

Warfield, Mr. Kerr, Judge Calhoon, Doctor 
Yaeger — ^aU submitted to a search, and the chair 
passed on. The people began filtering in behind 
it, one and two at a time, as water trickles through 
a seep-hole in the levee. 

At this time there were only a few people in the 
court-room. Mercia kept close beside her father, 
and her eyes instantly fell upon two motionless fig- 
ures in black sitting next to John Gwin — the wife 
and daughter of the dead. The sight of them sick- 
ened Mercia, but she brushed the dizziness away and 
faced it bravely. 
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Gwin and Parish looked up together from their 
table as the chair came rolling in. " Gren— eral 
Gray — son !" they exclaimed, half nspringing to their 
feet. 

Joe Lorrance placed General Grayson's chair at 
the end of the long table. " Your old seat, Gren- 
eral," he whispered with a smile. Warfield sat on 
one side, Judge Calhoon and Mr. Kerr on the other, 
the four lawyers in a row. To the rear of them 
were five empty chairs; Mercia took the one that 
was directly behind her father; she knew without 
asking that Stephen, his mother, Claudia Ravanel, 
and John would occupy the others. 

At the far end of the table sat John Gwin, Charlie 
Farish, and the Rudds. Three tall McPhersons 
leaned against the railing just behind them. The 
two hostile groups faced each other, and no glance 
or greeting passed between. 

The great clock above their heads struck nine. 
Judge Sharkey, tall, gaunt, cleannshaven, a blood- 
less man, singularly erect, entered from his retiring- 
room. With dignified tread he mounted the stair- 
way to his bench and beckoned the sheriff to him. 
They consulted together in a low tone, then the 
judge straightened up. 

« Call the court, Mr. Sheriff.*' 

" Oyez ! oyez ! the Honorable Circuit Court of 
Warren County is now open pursuant to adjourn- 
ment.*' 

Judge Sharkey rapped on his desk ; every whisper 
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ceased. He leaned forward and looked over his 
spectacles. 

" Grentlemen, I am about to call the case of the 
State of Mississippi against Stephen Ravanel. It 
is a matter which seems to have aroused considerable 
public interest, and I am informed that a great deal 
of inflammatory talk has been indulged in. I de- 
sire to caution you now that there must be no dis- 
order of any kind. The sheriff is instructed to 
search every man who enters this room, and I should 
like to make an example of any one attempting to 
bring a weapon into my court. Mr. Sheriff, send 
for the defendant.'* 

Before Old Joe started off to fetch the prisoner 
he leaned down and asked a question of Warfield. 
Warfield shook his head. " No, that is not neces- 
sary," he said. 

"Well, I didn't know,*' whispered the sheriff; 
" there's a lot of 'em down here, and I don't want 
to take any chances." 

Warfield considered the matter quickly. He had 
seen Stephen's strength being gradually sapped by 
these terrible midnight seizures and had grown very 
apprehensive. He rose from his seat and crossed 
the room to Yaeger. 

" Come, doctor," he whispered. " Stephen was 
very nervous this morning, and I want you to see 
what effect the excitement will have upon him." 

They took their hats and followed Old Joe from 
the room. A low hiun rose from the waiting people. 



XIV 

THE STATE'S CASE 

DURING that brief interval of waiting Mercia 
felt the stare of an intensely curious throng 
fixed upon herself and her father. Every womanly 
instinct shrank from the glare and the publicity, but 
her place was here, and here she meant to stay. 

Presently a commotion in the back part of the 
room attracted her attention; people flocked to the 
windows that opened towards the jail; they began 
pointing and whispering, " Here he comes.*' 

Neil McPherson touched Powhatan Rudd on the 
shoulder and together they stepped into the vacant 
jury-room, whose windows commanded the yard be- 
low. Fifteen or twenty men were coming up the 
steps. Old Joe Lorrance strode in front, parting 
the crowd before him. A dozen deputies deployed 
behind the sheriff in open order. In the centre of 
this hollow square walked Stephen Ravanel, his 
mother, Claudia, and John. Warfield and some 
other friends pressed close around him. 

McPherson watched them, and his lip curled 

scornfully. " They must be mighty damned scared 

of us," he whispered to Rudd. 
202 
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Rudd's eyes snapped like sparks of hate. Mc- 
Fherson reached into a pile of mattresses that were 
stored in a comer for use of the jury and drew out 
a blue-barrelled forty-four. " You might get a 
chance," he suggested, thrusting it into Rudd's 
hand. 

Powhatan's fingers clutched the weapon and his 
face grew paler. Then he shook his head. " No, 
I couldn't do it; it would be too much like shoot- 
ing a dog when he was tied." 

Neil shrugged his shoulders, and the little mus- 
tache stuck out, bristlier than ever. " Oh, well, if 
you are willin* to quit even, it's nothin' to me. The 
Cap'n killed his father — he butchered the Cap'n; 
this would make the best two out o' three, and ought 
to settle it." 

Neil drew back and watched the play of passion 
on the boy's face as he looked down upon his enemy 
crossing the yard. He seemed debating with him- 
self, then shook his head again. " No, I'll wait," he 
said, and slipped the pistol into his pocket. 

Stephen Ravanel had vanished between the tall 
gray columns below; Rudd could hear the crowd 
trampling through the lower hall and climbing the 
iron steps. He came slowly back into the court- 
room and sat down. 

Old Joe Lorrance flung the door wide open and 
cleared a way for Stephen to his seat. Stephen took 
the chair behind Warfield and next to Mercia, 
where he could lean forward to consult with Gen- 
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eral Grayson. His mother, Claudia, and John filled 
out the row to the left. Rouster Sam pressed close 
against the iron rail, as near as he could get to the 
centre of interest. 

Stephen glanced around the room. He met the 
surly scowl of Rudd and the McPhersons with utter 
indiflFerence. But Yaeger saw him flinch when his 
eye rested upon the widow and orphan that his hand 
had made. Then Mercia touched his arm and whis- 
pered something; he smiled faintly and settled back 
in his chair. 

Judge Sharkey opened his docket and called the 
case for trial. John Gwin smilingly announced, 
" The State of Mississippi is ready, your Honor." 

The judge turned to defendant's counsel. 

" We are ready, your Honor," Warfield answered 
so promptly that it disconcerted Gwin ; the district 
attorney had expected a difi^erent line of procedure, 
and was prepared to meet it at every point. No 
motion to quash the indictment, no application for 
change of venue, no efi^ort to get a continuance — 
none of the usual dilatory tactics. It worried Gwin, 
and before he realized it he found himself plunged 
into the examination of veniremen. The trial had 
actually begun. 

All of that day and the next they went through 
the tedious, imvaryingly monotonous questioning of 
veniremen. For two interminable days nothing was 
heard but John Gwin's rasping voice, Grayson's in- 
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cisive questions, occasionally a word or two from 
Warfield, a venireman's replies, and the judge's curt 
order to " Stand aside." 

Late in the afternoon of Thursday the panel was 
completed, with Joel Webster sitting on the front 
row. 

Stephen Ravanel looked squarely into the faces of 
twelve solemn men, who rose in the jury-box and 
held their right hands up to God. 

Judge Sharkey had scarcely taken his seat on 
Friday morning before he ordered, " Call the first 
witness for the State." 

" One moment, your Honor," John Gwin an- 
swered, and studied the memorandum which lay 
before him. 

"PiovE Death: 

Dr. Joseph Hardy, 
* Martin Blair. 

"Motive: 

Harry Berkeley, 
Warren James. 

•• Killing: 

Felix Joubert, 
John Essig, 
Henry Waterman, 
Martin Blair, 
A. M. Gunderson." 

Gwin looked up from the paper. " If your 
Honor please, we will examine Doctor Joseph 
Hardy." Then he sat on the edge of the table in 
hU favorite attitude and waited for the witness. 
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Doctor Hardy came fussing around between the 
chairs, his funny little side-whiskers spreading away 
from his chin at their most belligerent angle. He 
retained his gloves and overcoat, carried a whip, and 
held his shining hat in a manner that indicated a 
purely transient call. From the witness-stand he 
f aced"^ about angrily as if challenging any man to 
assume the responsibihty of havmg summoned hun 
away from his practice. The district attorney 
smiled — ^to himself, he did not dare smile at Doctor 
Hardy. 

" Doctor, you are a physician and surgeon?" 

" I am, sir.'* If the doctor's tongue had been a 
whip, it surely would have snapped off the lash. 

" Did you know Captain Powhatan Rudd in his 
Ufetime?'' 

"I did, sir." 

" Please tell the jury in your own way what 
caused the death of Captain Powhatan Rudd, if you 
know.?" 

Doctor Hardy wasted not a word. " Captain 
Rudd met his death by stabbing with some sharp 
instrument. He had two principal wounds, one 
severed the descending aorta, the other entered be- 
tween the third and fourth ribs. In my opinion, 
either of them would have been fatal. He could not 
have lived more than two or three minutes after that 
aorta was cut. There were several minor gashes of 
no consequence." 

^^ Doctor, will you please examine the knife which 
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I now hand you and state whether or not the wounds 
were such as might have been made with a knife like 
that?'' 

" They could, sir, very easily." 

" That is all. Thank you, doctor." John Gwin 
was wise enough to shift the burden of further de- 
tention upon defendant's counsel. 

" We have no questions to ask Doctor Hardy." 
General Grayson dismissed him with a courteous 
wave of the hand. 

No cross-examination! John Gwin didn't know 
what to think of it. He mechanically checked the 
first item from his pad, " Death." The corpus de- 
licti being proven, he proceeded to show the motive. 

**Mr. Harry Berkeley, will you please come 
around and be sworn." The district attorney ex- 
perienced a sort of triiunph at the surprise occa- 
sioned by this invasion of the enemy's camp. 

"What is that, Mr. Gwin?" Harry Berkeley 
asked, rising and hesitating, with his hand on the 
back of a chair. 

" Please take the stand, Mr. Berkeley, I'd like to 
ask you a question or two." There was no help 
for it, and Harry submitted. Gwin made the follow- 
ing notes: 

** Harry Berkeuet. 

*^ Reluctant witness. Warm friend of defendant De- 
fendant and young Rudd had altercation in Magnolia Saloon 
an hour before the killing. Defendant expressed animosity 
toward the Rudds, and particularly toward deceased. *His 
father murder^ mine; better get him away. I don't want 
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to kill him. He is not the man.' (Query: Who was the man? 
Whom did he want to kill? Comment on this.) 

"Ravanel came to the hotel and went upstairs; wore gray 
suit. Noise and outcries. Ravanel comes down. 'I killed 
him with a knife.' " 



Jolm Gwin very deliberately checked ^^ Motive*^ 
from his pad as abundantly proven. Beneath it he 
wrote that terrible word, " Confeaaion.^^ 

"We have no questions to ask Mr. Berkeley.*' 
General Grayson did not even look up as he said it. 

The dismissal of Harry fairly staggered Gwin; 
he had thought that Grayson would cross-examine 
him and offer a more or less plausible explanation. 
The General, he thought, was far too old a lawyer 
not to see the force of such testimony — ^the implied 
threat an hour before the killing, the confession im- 
mediately after. What could defendant's counsel be 
thinking of .'^ 

" Call the next witness," Judge Sharkey ordered ; 
he meant to try this case and be done with it. Gwin 
glanced at his pad. 

" Mr.. Felix Joubert,*' he said to the sheriff. 

Word had passed along the streets that the trial 
was going qn and people flocked into the court. 
When Felix Joubert took the witness-stand he 
twisted nervously at his tiny mustache, and faced 
a dense, compact, scarcely breathing huddle of men. 
Among them all there were only five women, all in 
deepest black except Mercia Grayson. Joubert felt 
that this girl's deep, discerning eyes were almost 
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scorching his cheek, they watched him so eagerly. 
The little Frenchman would not suffer himself to 
look again toward her — she disconcerted him. 

He began very quietly and told of the tragedy 
just as he had detailed it before the coroner. When 
he described the bursting of the door and the fear- 
ful sight he saw in the room of Captain Rudd an 
Uncontrollable shudder passed over the throng, as 
the shadow of a cloud wavers across a meadow. 

Mercia leaned forward breathlessly between her 
father and Robert Warfield. Her eyes were fixed 
upon Joubert. They seemed bigger and brighter 
and steadier than ever, but her face had grown in* 
tensely pale. 

A woman sobbed — ^little Jeannie Rudd; a jury- 
man moved uneasily and his chair creaked. Mercia 
did not stir. Then Joubert glanced around and lost 
himself in her all-absorbing gaze. Something in her 
look of horror, or perhaps in the hushed atmosphere 
about him, threw the witness from his trembling 
equipoise. 

He sprang up excitedly. Using hands and shoul- 
ders and tongue all at once, he poured out a voluble 
French-and-English description of what occurred 
from the moment the door was forced until the man 
in gray had been arrested. Much of this might have 
been unintelligible but for his vivid and dramatic 
gestures. Joubert finished, sat down, and every 
nerve seemed quivering. 

" Now, Mr. Joubert," — after some moments John 

14 
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Gwin's voice broke through the silence, — ^* would 
you recognize the man whom you saw withdrawing 
that knife from the breast of Captain Rudd?'* 

" I would, sir — ^I could never forget him.*' 

" Do you see him before you now?'' 

" I do, sir." 

John Gwin asked the questions with chill preor 
sion, as if each one were a nail that he drove into a 
scaffold. 

" Kindly point out that man to the jury." 

Every vestige of color faded from Joubert's lips 
as he lifted his finger — ^he felt that he was setting the 
wolf upon his prey. He trembled ; Stephen did not. 

Every eye in that crowded room — ^judge, jury, 
spectators, every one — followed the compelling fin- 
ger which f ocussed their gaze upon the face of Ste- 
phen Ravanel. 

Yaeger bent forward to see how he would stand 
it, then sighed his relief. Stephen did not shrink. 

" You can take the witness," drawled John Gwin, 
and leaned back complacently in his chair. Grayson 
would be compelled to break down this man's testi- 
mony. 

" One moment, please, Mr. Joubert." Greneral 
Grayson was re-reading Warfield's notes of Jou- 
bert's testimony before the coroner. He conferred 
a moment with Warfield, then asked, " Mr. Joubert, 
you occupied room Number 115, across the hall from 
Captain Rudd?" 

" Yes, sir." 
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" Your attention was first attracted by this muf- 
fled cry that you have described?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" This cry was several times repeated, * Stephen P 
* Oh Stephen P * For God's sake, Stephen'?" 

" Yes, sir, something like that ; I was too excited 
to be sure of the exact words." 

" You heard these cries distinctly, for some sec- 
onds before there was any other noise?" 

" Yes, sir." 

^^ Then you heard a crash of something breaking? 
That terrible scream followed instantly — ^you ran 
into the hall — ^the lights were burning in room Num- 
ber 114 — ^you heard a struggle — ^it grew still — ^you 
broke down the door, and saw what you have already 
detailed?" 

The witness followed him and nodded his affirma- 
tion to each portion of the question. " You have 
stated it correctly, sir," Joubert added at the end. 

" You may stand aside, Mr. Joubert ; thank you. 



sir." 



John Gwin gasped; he turned and stared at the 
four lawyers who were defending Ravanel. They 
were throwing away their client's life; they seemed 
perfectly unmoved, as if the testimony of Joubert 
were of no importance. My God ! did they want to 
make out a case of murder? 

Then Gwin looked at the jury, twelve silent men 
with gloomy faces, and he felt content with the im- 
pression he had made upon them. 
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But Greneral Grayson's impassive quietude worried 
him more than he would admit. Surely Grayson was 
not going to let this witness pass uncontradicted 
unless — and the idea just occurred to Gwin — ^unless 
they meant to try the insanity dodge. 

" Call the next witness," Judge Sharkey ordered 
briefly. 

Gwin massed his batteries ; he put witness after 
witness on the stand in quick succession — John Es- 
sig, Henry Waterman, Martin Blair, A. M. Gun- 
derson. They were all intelligent men, and testified 
to about the same facts as Joubert. General Gray- 
son cross-examined none of them except the hotel 
clerk. 

" Mr. Blair, did Mr. Ravanel ask for any par- 
ticular room?" 

" No, sir, I assigned him myself to Number 112." 

" You had other vacant rooms, and might have 
given him any one of them?" 

" Yes, sir." 

That was all that General Grayson asked. 

The tragedy had been unfolded with such im- 
sparing swiftness that Mercia ceased to think, and 
scarcely breathed. Many times John Ravanel 
glanced appealingly from the witnesses to his' 
brother, and wondered why Stephen did not rise in 
wrath and brand them all as liars. The mother drew 
closer to her son, and those stem-faced McPhersons 
glared at their little group. 

Once, while Joubert was describing that terror- 
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stricken scream, Claudia Ravanel smiled behind her 
veil. Her mind sped back to a wretched night at 
the Seigneury, to a stark, dead figure stretched upon 
a table. She thought of a frightened child whose 
feet shrank from touching the marble whereon his 
murdered father lay. Then she turned and looked 
upon the child that had grown so big and strong. 
And Claudia smiled again behind her veil. 

Judge Calhoon listened to the evidence and kept 
tearing paper into tiny bits. Mr. Kerr drew pic- 
tiu'es on a piece of paper and listened. The crowd 
murmured, and listened; General Grayson, War- 
field, and Stephen Ravanel, each in his own way, 
listened. 

" Call the next witness.'* 

" One moment, your Honor.'* There were several 
minutes of inaction, during which John Gwin con- 
sulted with Charlie Parish. Parish shook his head; 
he knew of nothing more. 

Then Gwin rose. " That is the State's case, your 
Honor." 

Judge Calhoon looked up. His eye glittered as 
he asked, " Do I understand that the State has no 
further testimony to ofi^er?" 

" Yes, sir, we are done." 

" Call the first witness for the defence," ordered 
Judge Sharkey. 
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XV 

A POINT OF LAW 

THE State had rested. Judge Calhoon, a wiry 
bundle of brain and dignity, was on his feet 
addressing the court. For the first time during the 
progress of the trial he took an active part. 

Rouster Sam leaned far over the railing — some- 
thing was bound to happen now, he thought. 

** I understand, your Honor, that the State has 
rested?" Judge Calhoon inclined his head courte- 
ously toward the State's counsel. " Your Honor, 
this is a very important matter, and we have made 
much more rapid progress than any of us antici- 
pated. Your Honor will bear me out that the de- 
fence has interposed no delay whatever. I believe 
now that a few moments' consultation would expe- 
dite the trial " 

Warfield, who thoroughly understood his ice- 
blooded partner, observed a tremor of excitement 
in his voice, and wondered. 

" — I would therefore beg the court's indulgence 

for a few moments." 

" Very well, gentlemen, the court will be at ease 
214 
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for ten minutes," and Judge Sharkey came down 
from the bench to get a drink of water. 

Judge Calhoon moved promptly and led his 
colleagues toward the consultation-room. Warfield 
guided General Grayson's chair, leaving Mercia 
and Franklin to wait where they were. He beck- 
oned Stephen to come, and John came, too — John 
always followed wherever Stephen went. The door 
closed behind them. 

A whispered hum of relaxation spread through- 
out the room, for even in the roughest steamboat 
days there had been no bloodier case submitted to 
a Warren County jury. Each man looked at his 
neighbor and found a twin opinion to his own. 

When Stephen Ravanel passed from their sight 
the jurors straightened up, as men that have been 
wholly intent and forgetful of themselves. They 
suffered their eyes to wander about the room, but 
without a smile of recognition for any friend. Men 
set apart from the world, they stared hard at their 
grim responsibility. 

Judge Calhoon slammed the door as soon as his 
associates entered the consultation-room; then he 
locked it. There was an inner door leading through 
an entry — -he locked that. One of the windows 
opened upon a balcony — ^he looked out there. When 
he had made siu^e that they could neither be over- 
heard nor interrupted, he leaned one hand on the 
broad table and remarked with suppressed triumph, 
" Hurricane John'* — for so the country people 
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spoke of John Gwin — ^** Hurricane John has blown 
a bit too brisk — -he has failed to prove the vernie.^* 

" What I'*' exclaimed General Grayson and Mr. 
Kerr together. Calhoon smiled and drew his lips 
tighter. Warfield took the poker and began punch- 
ing at a tiny spark of fire in the grate. He made 
no comment, but he knew perfectly well that the 
venue had not been proven; he had already noted 
the fact in his memoranda. 

" They have most certainly failed to prove the 
venue," Calhoon emphasized his former statement. 

"Are you sure?" asked both the other men. 

"Absolutely certain ;" the thin lips came together 
with a snap. 

Warfield glanced up. " There's no doubt about 
it," he agreed, and gave his attention again to the 
fire. 

" Now," suggested Judge Calhoon eagerly, 
"we'll hurry back, announce that we ofi^er no 
testimony, and have the court direct an acquittal. 
We had best be quick, for Gwin may think of it 
and ask leave to mend his hold. Just one minute, 
I'll write the instruction." 

He sat down, took a pen, and wrote rapidly, — 

"TA0 court instructs the jury to find the defendant ndt 
guilty" 

General Grayson watched him, glanced at Ste- 
phen, and driunmed nervously on the table. Mr. 
Kerr strode up and down the room, then heaved a 
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long sigh of relief — ^it was a dead shot, and pointed 
a way out of their ugly predicament. This chubby 
lawyer cherished a great prejudice against having 
his clients wear stripes or dangle from a gallows- 
beam. 

Stephen sat looking at Judge Calhoon; as yet 
he had not uttered a single syllable. There came 
a space of silence, when the scratching of Calhoon's 
pen was distinctly audible. John Ravanel glanced 
wonderingly from lawyer to lawyer, then at his 
brother. What did it all mean? What were they 
going to do with Stephen? 

" Judge Calhoon" — John came over to the table 
and looked down upon the wiry little man — " Judge 
Calhoon, I don't know a thing about law. Would 
you mind telling me — ^what does it mean when you 
say * the State has failed to prove the venue*?" 

Judge Calhoon very carefully blotted the ink 
from what he had written before he looked up. 
There was something in John's trustful inquiry that 
betrayed him into a smile. 

" The State has failed to prove that this killing 
occurred in Warren County, State of Mississippi." 
Still John did not comprehend, so the judge went 
further. 

" * Venue' means * place,' you know. The State 
must not only prove that a crime has been actually 
committed by the defendant, but that it was com- 
mitted within the limits of the State and of the 
county whose court assumes to try it. Otherwise 
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the court has no jurisdiction — ^you understand? 
But John did not understand; he listened intently, 
all the more bewildered. 

" They couldn't try a fellow in Vicksburg for 
killing a man in Patagonia, could they?'' Calhoon 
queried sharply. John understood. 

" But," John protested, " everybody knows that 
this thing happened right here in this town." 

Judge Calhoon had passed the instruction to Gen- 
eral Grayson and was waiting for him to read it. 
He turned and smiled indulgently. " Men," he said 
in the quiet tone of a law professor, " are not to be 
deprived of life or liberty upon what ' everybody 
knows.' The State must prove guilt, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, by competent evidence, imder well- 
defined rules of law." 

" They could prove it very easily — ^it's the truth," 
John persisted. 

" Doubtless, doubtless ; but they didnHy and that's 
the end of it," Calhoon retorted testily, taking back 
the instruction from General Grayson. 

John caught him by the arm as he went toward 
the door. " Then Mr. Gwin has just overlooked 

it; you would not take advantage " Calhoon 

turned and stared, but John was too much in 'earnest 
to be silenced. 

" If you do that," John went on, " Stephen will 
never have a chance to tell his side of it in court. 
He will get loose on what you lawyers call * a point 
of law, a technicality." 
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Calhoon's patience was gone; that pertinacious 
boy, swinging to his sleeve, irritated him exceed- 
ingly. 

" He ought to be hell-fired glad to get out of it 
the best way he can." 

John dropped the old man's arm; he likewise 
dropped his manner of anxious inquiry. 

" By Grod, sir," he said, and his voice did not 
sound like a boy's, " by God, sir, my brother won't 
do that — Stephen Ravanel isn't that sort of a man ! 
Oh Stephen, you won't let them do it, will you?" 
He turned from the lawyers and laid a hand upon 
his brother's shoulder. 

" No, John, I cannot do that." Stephen smiled 
quietly, and John went over to his chair again, per- 
fectly contented. 

" Grentlemen," Stephen spoke in a very deliberate 
tone, " gentlemen, now that I understand it fully, 
I prefer not to have this point raised." 

"What!" Calhoon and Kerr ejaculated together, 
and they wheeled to face him. 

" Yes, I'd rather let the jury pass upon the merits 
of the case." 

Stephen looked straight at them, and they could 
see in his eyes that he fully comprehended what this 
meant, and that there need be no discussion about it. 

" Well, I'll be damned !" Mr. Kerr snorted out 
the climax of his disgust, stalked to a window, and 
began tapping on the pane. He was done. 

" No, gentlemen," — Stephen did not even look to 
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Greneral Grayson for approval, — ^* no, I cannot take 
a hair-splitting advantage like this. If I am not 
acquitted on the merits, then I shall accept the con- 
sequences of what I have done. I don't want to 
escape hanging by an accident — ^like a horse-thief.** 
Judge Calhoon leaned against the mantel and 
listened with a queer mingling of exasperation and 
amusement upon his face. " Do you appreciate, 
young man, that you have a desperate case?" 
" I believe it, sir." 

" That every man on that jury has fully made 
up his mind to hang you.?" 

" That may also be true," Stephen replied less 
steadily, but he did not flinch. John came and put 
his arm around him. 

Calhoon joined Mr. Kerr at the window. " Rip- 
stavin' fool !" he said. Mr. Kerr nodded and raised 
no argument. 

All this while Warfield kept punching at the fire. 
General Grayson stopped drumming on the table; 
for some minutes he had been gazing at Stephen 
dimly through his lashes. The soldier's thoughts 
were upon another Stephen Ravanel, a gallant lad 
in gray, who would either win like a gentleman or 
die as a gentleman dies. 

The General held out his hand; Stephen walked 
to him. For a moment he did not speak, then his 
words came thickly: 

" Stephen, I'd give this right arm of mine if you 
were my son. Calhoon, Kerr, I think Mr. Ravanel 
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is right. It was your professional duty, and mine, 
to advise him of his rights — ^perhaps to urge that he 
profit by this oversight of Gwin's. Now, if he 
chooses " 

Calhoon made a gesture of extreme annoyance. 
** Yes,'* he interjected, " that's very high-minded 
and all that sort of thing, but I'd like to knock 
the pins from under that insufferable little puppy 
in yonder." Judge Calhoon had the utmost con- 
tempt for Gwin's ingratiating manners and rarely 
failed to express it. " But if you are going to let 
a bird slip, come on, we might as well examine our 
witnesses and be done with it." Judge Calhoon 
strode across the floor and paused with his hand 
upon the knob. 

" Wait a minute, Judge, wait a minute." War- 
field sprang up from his seat beside the fire; the 
poker fell and rattled on the hearth. 

Hitherto, Warfield, like General Grayson, had 
taken no part in the discussion. He could not ad- 
vise his client to throw away a sure acquittal, neither 
could he advise his friend to gain freedom on such 
a quibble. Now that Stephen had chosen his own 
course, Warfield thought of something else. 

" Hold on. Judge. Why can't we use this to force 
an admission from Gwin about that knife. You 
know we can't prove that as it stands. We had two 
witnesses, that bell-boy and the negro from Ruddy- 
mere, who knew that the knife belonged to Captain 
Rudd — ^but they're both gone, the McPhersons ran 
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them off. Unless Doctor Mason will swear to it, 
we are in a pretty bad fix." 

Warfield spoke rapidly in his eagerness, and Cal- 
hoon came back to the table. The four lawyers sat 
down and put their heads very close together. 

Twenty minutes later when Judge Calhoon 
opened the court-room door again and started 
out at the head of his little procession there was 
a smile of uncharitable peace upon his lips. 

The door creaked, and John Gwin, as did every- 
body else, looked immediately toward it. No one 
looked more eagerly than Rouster Sam. 

Calhoon and Kerr came out, side by side, talk- 
ing in whispers. The Ravanel brothers lifted Gren- 
eral Grayson's chair across the threshold, and Frank- 
lin took charge of it. 

Mercia moved toward her father, with Doctor 
Yaeger, and both looked at him anxiously to see 
how he was standing the strain. He gave her a 
reassuring smile, and she went back to her seat 
again. 

" Your father is bearing up splendidly," whis- 
pered the doctor. 

Counsel for defendant filed around to their seats, 
and John Gwin scanned each face. His searching 
eyes roamed from one to another seeking a crevice 
in their armor, finaUy resting on Warfield. Gwin 
ought to have known from long experience that 
Warfield's face never betrayed his hand. Yet 
something was in the air, Gwin felt certain of that, 
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for John Ravanel looked expectant. Stephen held 
his head a trifle higher and kept his eyes fixed on 
Judge Calhoon. Gwin inferred from this that Cal- 
hoon would be the man to fire the first shot, and was 
very uneasy to know what kind of a shot it would be. 

The lawyers settled down in their places; Gwin 
thought they were a long time in getting their chairs 
arranged to suit them. After a period of whisper- 
ing Judge Calhoon rose to his feet. Every murmur 
in the great room hushed. For the first time they 
were to hear a voice from behind that shroud of 
silence which since the beginning had enveloped Ste- 
phen Ravanel. Men's breath came in noiseless gasps 
of anticipation. Gwin wriggled in his chair. 

" Your Honor/* Judge Calhoon began, " the dis- 
trict attorney has presented his full case against the 
defendant. He has no further evidence, and if he 
had, your Honor would not allow him to introduce 
it. The State's proof having failed, we are in a 
position to ask for this instruction, which I will now 
read: * The court instructs the jury to find the de- 
fendant not guilty.' The State has not proven the 
venue." 

" What's that?" a cloud of disgust gathered on 
Judge Sharkey's brow. 

Gwin and Farish jumped up together; Judge 
Sharkey stretched out his arm and motioned Calhoon 
to proceed. 

"Your Honor!" "Your Honor!" Gwin and 
Farish spoke at once. 
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Calhoon turned and smiled courteously to the dis- 
trict attorney, as if waiting for his permission. The 
two men sat down sullenly. Calhoon bowed and went 
on, " The defendant is clearly entitled to this in- 
struction, and " 

" Your Honor !" Gwin sprang up again, and his 
tone was very near akin to a scream of protest, 
" your Honor, the venue is proven.'* 

"By what witness?" Calhoon interrogated 
blandly. 

"By — ^by " Gwin hurriedly consulted the 

stenographer, who turned page after page of his 
notes, then shook his head. Gwin persisted, and 
made the stenographer search his notes again. 

Judge Calhoon waited patiently — ^he liked to see 
Gwin writhing on the hook. He stood watching him 
with the most exasperating smile. Not another rip- 
ple crossed the faces of counsel for defence. 

By this time the crowd behind the rail began to 
comprehend what it meant. The three McPhersons 
and Rudd gathered around John Gwin, asking him 
questions which he tried to evade. A whispering 
arose, which swelled into a mutter of discontent. 
" It's a shame !" one voice cried out distinctly above 
the others. 

" Mr. Sheriff," thundered the judge, " if there's 
another sound in this room you will clear it in- 
stantly." 

Gwin searched the stenographer's notes for the 
third time before he gave it up. In that fretful 
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silence he turned to face the widow, the orphans, 
and those scowling nephews of the dead. The Mc- 
Phersons and Rudd were leaning on the table watch- 
ing the stenographer puzzling over his notes. Then 
they turned upon Gwin, as if demanding that he 
do something. 

But more than he dreaded the McPhersons, John 
Gwin dreaded his loss of prestige with the rabble — 
the crowd behind the rail that had expected such 
mighty things of Hurricane John. And election 
day would be coming soon. Beaten and crestfallen, 
he fumbled at a book on the table without lifting his 
eyes to the court. 

" The stenographer must have failed to get it 
down,'* he began. " If your Honor has any doubt 
about this proof of the venue, I shall ask leave to 
put another witness on the stand '* 

"And try the defendant piecemeal,'* supplemented 
Calhoon. " I scarcely think his Honor will permit 
any such practice.** Calhoon stuck in the sugges- 
tion like a sting. 

" Defendant*s point is well taken,** came tartly 
from the bench. 

" Then, your Honor,** Gwin clutched at any 
thread which might let him down easily, " then, 
your Honor, I shall enter a nolle pros, bring in a 
new indictment ** 

"And put the defendant twice in jeopardy — oh, 

no.** Calhoon punctured this bubble as he had the 

other one. Gwin sat down. 

15 
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Judge Sharkey reached out his hand. ^^ Let me 
have the instruction," he said impatiently, picking 
up a pen. The jury looked on in sullen wonderment 
at these incomprehensible niceties of the law. 

At times Judge Calhoon could be maddeningly de- 
liberate. Gwin wanted to choke him for standing 
there so complacently without saying another word. 
"Why don't he take his damned instruction and 
quit.'*" he snarled to Parish. 

But Calhoon enjoyed Gwin's discomfiture too 
much to hurry, and, besides, it would benefit his 
case to let these people imderstand precisely what 
was happening. So he waited a minute or two and 

« 

seemed to be reading what was on the paper. 

" If your Honor please, counsel for the State has 
been over-hasty; he has not yet apprehended our 
purpose. Perhaps if we confer together we may 
come to some agreement whereby the trial can pro- 
ceed." 

" Proceed !" for the third time John Gwin 
bounded to His feet ; he repeated the word in open- 
mouthed astonishment, "Proceed?" He even 
stopped running his fingers through that shock 
of bristly hair. Calhoon beckoned him to an alcove. 
In a moment Gwin called to Parish, and the three 
hurried to the consultation-room. 

When the three men came out of the consultation- 
room Judge Calhoon walked ahead, with a sheet of 
paper in his hand. And Warfield knew from the 
springiness of his gait that everything was right. 
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Calhoon passed the paper to Judge Sharkey and 
received it back again with a nod of amazement. 
Calhoon came quietly around and stood before the 
jury. 

" Grentlemen of the jury," he said in a voice so 
clear and distinct that every syllable went to the 
remotest comer of the room, " with the permission 
of court and counsel I shall read to you an agree- 
ment which will lighten our labors and facilitate the 
trial. 

" Mr. Ravanel has no desire to make captious ob- 
jections or to interpose technical defences. In order 
that you gentlemen may try this case fairly, upon 
its merits, the defendant waives his right to a 
peremptory instruction and admits that this killing 
occurred in Warren County, State of Mississippi. 

" In the same spirit of frankness and courtesy, the 
district attorney makes the following admission, 
which I shall read : 

** State of Mis8I88ippi, ^ 

Wamek CoiTKTr, Y^^"" ^' ^«^«"*^' 

Circuit Court, December Term, 1897./ murder. 

"It is admitted that the knife introduced in evidence by 
the State, and identified as having been found tlie ni^t of 
the killing on the table in room Number 119, occupied by- 
defendant, is a Imife that for years belonged to Captain 
Powhatan Rudd. It is further admitted that the said Captain 
Rudd usually and habitually carried the said knife upon his 
person, and generally slept with the same beneath his 
pillow. 

" JoHK GwiK, for the State. 
'^Lesus Calhook, for defendant" 
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Before Judge Calhoon had finished reading and 
taken his seat the dullest listener on the farthest 
bench knew that something extraordinary had hap- 
pened. But none was more surprised than his 
Honor 9 the judge. 

" Call the first witness for the defence." Judge 
Sharkey spoke in a tone somewhat less dictatorial 
and less certain. 
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XVI 

THE DEFENCE 

THESE technicalities of the law had b^n so 
briefly invoked and so promptly decided that 
Mercia was not quite sure she understood what it 
meant. She asked her father, and he explained the 
situation in a few words. 

Mercia leaned back ; her bosom rose and fell with 
a quicker breathing. A proud tear glistened in her 
eye as she glanced at Stephen's settled features and 
thought of his splendid courage, for Stephen's un- 
troubled eyes were looking straight ahead, clear and 
deep as the blue December heavens. 

Mercians hand crept put under the table and told 
him how well she understood. The man smiled, and 
together they turned their attention to Robert War- 
field. 

Warfield pulled his chair nearer to the table; he 
looked at his list of witnesses and called, ^^ Doctor 
Waldo Minor." 

An old and stately gentleman, with thin white hair 

streaming to his shoulders, came from the room 

where the witnesses were waiting. Judge, jury, and 
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people listened intently as Warfield drew out the few 
preliminary facts. 

Witness iiad been a physician at Natchez, Missis- 
sippiy for more than forty years ; he had known both 
Captain Powhatan Rudd and Major Stephen Rav- 
anel, the father of defendant. Major Ravanel died 
in 1878. 

" Doctor, please state, if you know, how Major 
Ravanel came to his death?" 

Before the doctor could reply John Gwin was on 
his feet. "Don't answer that question — don't an- 
swer it; we object. Your Honor, we ^" 

" I cannot see," the judge considered slowly, 
"how the death of defendant's father in 1878 — 
twenty-four years ago — can be material evidence in 
the case now on trial.'' 

" May it please your Honor," Warfield interposed 
respectfully, " we do not ask that you permit us to 
inquire into the merits of that other killing, we only 
desire to prove the fact itself, which is of prime im- 
portance to our defence. And as our case develops 
your Honor will see the relevancy of it. We state 
now that we shall connect this evidence in such a 
way as to make it material — otherwise the court will 
instruct the jury to disregard it." 

"Very well, then," Judge Sharkey ruled dubi- 
ously, " I shall permit you to proceed, with that 
understanding." 

Warfield faced Doctor Minor again. " Now, 
Doctor, you may answer the question. If Major 
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Ravanel was killed, please state, if you know, who 
killed him?'' 

^^ Captain Powhatan Rudd killed him, on the 
streets in Natchez, November 8, 1878." 

" What weapon was used?" 

" A knife." 

" Did you see that knife?" 

" I did, sir." 

" Would you recognize it now?" 

" I think I should; it was a very peculiar knife." 

^^ Please examine that knife lying on the table 
before you and state whether or not it is the same?" 

Doctor Minor turned the knife over in his hands 
many times before replying, " Yes, sir, I can swear 
that this is the same knife ; I picked it up after the 
killing and examined it carefully. At Captain 
Rudd's preliminary trial I made this little nick on 
the handle." 

" Do you remember what became of that knife?" 

^' No, sir, I do not know what became of it after 
it was returned to Captain Rudd." 

John Gwin did not think it wise to dwell upon 
these facts, so he made only a pretence at cross* 
examination, but he renewed his objection to the 
testimony and moved the court to exclude it. 

" I have already ruled upon that point, Mr. Gwin. 
Call the next witness for the defence." 

" Call Mr. Martin Blair," Warfield spoke to the 
sheriff. 

Martin Blair came in and brought the hotel regis* 
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ter with him. He opened the book on the table and 
testified from it that on the night of September 16) 
1896> — ^more than a year prior to the killing, — Cap- 
tain Powhatan Rudd had occupied room Number 
114 at the Nogales Inn. In fact, he always took the 
same room whenever he came. On the same night 
Mr. W. E. Johnson, of St. Louis, and Mr. Daniel 
Ware, of Cincinnati, occupied room Number IIS, 
which was the room assigned to Mr. Ravanel on the 
night of the killing. 

John Gwin objected over and over again. 

" What possible connection,*' he argued, " can 
this have with the case that we are trying? What 
light can it throw upon this tragedy which occurred 
in that room on the night of October S6, 1897 P 
Does your Honor understand that the defence now 
offers to prove things that happened thirteen months 
before? The evidence should be limited to facts 
occurring on this particular night. Your Honor will 
not permit them to roam at large, dragging us 
through a wilderness of ancient history and vague 
conjectures.*' 

Warfield, in reply, briefly assured the court that 
he would connect the evidence so as to make it both 
competent and material before they had gone much 
further with the trial. Judge Sharkey permitted 
him to proceed, and Gwin sat down sulkily. 

Warfield called the two travelling men, W. E. 
Johnson and Daniel Ware, one after the other. 
Their testimony was substantially the same. 
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They were both travellmg salesmen, and chanced 
to be in Vicksburg on the night of September I69 
1896. The Inn being crowded, they were com- 
pelled to occupy a room together. Number 112. 
During the night they were aroused by a scream 
from the next room. The cry was several times 
repeated — ^a man's voice in distress. They ran out 
into the hall and saw a brilliant light shining 
through the transom of Number 114. Another cry 
came from the room — a sort of choking cry. Mr. 
Ware ran downstairs, got a pass-key, came back, 
and opened the door. They went in together and 
saw nothing vmusual in the room. An old gentle- 
man was lying in the bed asleep. Every gas-jet 
burned full and the incandescents were turned on. 
The men saw that they had made a ludicrous mis- 
take, and backed out of the room without waking the 
sleeper. No, neither of the witnesses knew the man 
who was asleep; they heard afterwards that it 
was '* 

" I object !'* shouted Gwin. 

Warfield smiled. ^* I admit, your Honor, that this 
is hearsay; I had no intention of bringing it out 
in that way.'* 

*^ The objection is sustained," was the decision of 
the court. 

Throughout the testimony of these two witnesses 
John Gwin objected constantly; he could not see 
the relevancy of this evidence and contested every 
point. 
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When the travelling men stood aside Warfield 
called the next witness, Doctor Skipwith Mason. 

A ponderous man, showing every indication of 
good living and bad temper in his face, hobbled 
around and squeezed into the witness-chair. His 
blotchy face was very red, and the yellow hair stuck 
out on his head like the hackles of an angry dog. 
He answered questions viciously, and it was only by 
dint of persistent effort that Warfield extracted the 
facts from him at all. Condensed and expurgated 
of violent opinions. Doctor Skipwith Mason's testi- 
mony was substantially as follows : 

Witness owned the adjoining plantation to Cap- 
tain Rudd in the swamp ; they had been neighbors 
and intimate friends for twenty years ; they played 
whist together at Captain Rudd's nearly every 
night. Captain Rudd seemed to live in perpetual 
dread of something — ^what that something was wit- 
ness did not know. If he heard a sudden step be- 
hind him, it made him very nervous. Having only 
the one eye, he was particularly apprehensive for 
fear some one might slip up behind him. He would 
never sit near an open window, nor even sit upon his 
gallery at night. 

On various occasions the witness had spent the 
night at Captain Rudd's. The Captain always slept 
with two lamps burning in his room. He seemed to 
be afraid of the dark, like a child. Several times the 
witness had heard him scream out at night. Twice 
the witness had gone into his room and found him 
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sitting up in bed with a knife in his hand, staring 
about him wildly. Once the witness heard him cry 
out: "Stephen! Stephen! For God's sake, Ste- 
phen!'* The family semed to have grown accus- 
tomed to this and paid no attention. 

The witness believed his friend to be suffering 
from an acute form of nightmare and suggested 
treatment. Captain Rudd got excessively angry 
and warned him never to mention it again. Yes, 
the witness had heard that Captain Rudd had 
killed a man years before, but could not say that 
this had any connection with his nervous condition. 

Warfield picked these facts out of Doctor Mason 
bit by bit, and for the first time John Gwin began 
to catch the drift of the defence. He plunged into 
a savage cross-examination which involved him in 
such an acrimonious altercation with the doctor that 
the court felt obliged to interfere. 

Then the irate doctor from the swamp stamped 
away, swearing audibly at the " damned impertinent 
lawyers !'* 

When John Gwin looked up again a small, spare 
man in clergyman's dress occupied the stand. 

Following the irascible Doctor Mason, there was 
something in Mr. John Dunbar's composure and 
dignity of manner that came very like a rebuke to 
their noisy wrangling. Old Franklin struggled 
along, behind the witness, bearing a large package, 
carefully wrapped, which he leaned against the 
table. General Grayson questioned the witness : 
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^^ Mr. Dunbar, you are the Episcopalian clergy- 
man at Natchez, and have been for many years?" 

" Yes, sir, for thirty-two years." 

** Did you know Major Stephen Ravanel in his 
Hfetime?" 

" Very intimately, sir ; he married my niece." 

** What is in that package, Mr. Dunbar?" 

"A portrait of Major Stephen Ravanel." 

" Will you kindly show it to the jury?" 

While Franklin was untying the strings and strip- 
ping off the paper John Gwin vehemently urged his 
objection to the portrait. But in the end he was 
overruled, and Franklin rested the frame of the por- 
trait on the table. 

Mr. Dunbar turned the face toward the jury — 
the face of a man of twenty-eight or nine, who wore 
the short gray jacket of a major in the Confed- 
erate service. 

For a moment General Grayson seemed to forget 
where he was, he looked so wistfully into his old 
comrade's eyes. 

*^ Mr. Dunbar," he asked in a lower and a gentler 
tone, ^^ is that a good Ukeness of Major Stephen 
Ravanel?" 

*^ I should call it a very remarkable portrait, (Gen- 
eral ; the blue eyes, blond hair, high, straight nose, 
thin lips, the expression, and all — ^it is Stephen to 
the very life, just as he came home from the war." 

Old Joel Webster, on the front row of jury-seats, 
stared hard at the picture and rubbed his eyes. The 
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old man glanced from the portrait to where young 
Stephen had been sitting, but Stephen had disap- 
peared. 

Warfield had drawn Stephen aside at a time when 
all eyes were fastened on the portrait and no one 
noticed him. Greneral Grayson paused in his exami- 
nation of the witness and waited a few minutes until 
he saw Warfield nodding to him from the alcove 
behind the judge's stand. 

" Now, Mr. Dunbar,'' the Greneral resumed his 
inquiry, "do you know Stephen Ravanel, the de- 
fendant in this case?" 

" Yes, sir, I have known him ever since he was a 
babe in arms." 

" Will you kindly state whether or not the pres- 
ent Stephen Ravanel bears any resemblance to his 
father?" 

"A very striking resemblance, sir." 

Greneral Grayson beckoned to Warfield. Stephen 
Ravanel came quietly out of the alcove, passed be- 
tween the table and the jury, and stood beside his 
father's portrait. He had laid aside his own coat 
and wore, buttoned closely under his chin, his 
father's little gray jacket, just as it was pictured 
on the canvas. 

A gasp of wonderment went up from the room. 
Every eye shifted back and forth from the man in 
the flesh to the man in the frame. Feature by feat- 
ure they were identical, except that the living man 
seemed a trifle paler than the dead. 
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Several of the jury instinctively shrank from the 
startling sight, but Joel Webster leaned closer, 
blinked, raised a moment in his chair, then sprang 
erect. He stood up a minute or two, then sat down 
again, bewildered. 

" Why, I knew that man,'* he murmured to him- 
self, 

Stephen stood there long enough for the jury 
to note the marvellous resemblance that he bore his 
father, then Warfield touched his arm and drew him 
back again. 

After a space of utter silence General Grayson's 
matter-of-fact tones jarred queerly when he spoke: 
" Now, if it please your Honor, we desire to intro- 
duce this portrait in evidence." 

John Gwin sat dazed and uncertain; he saw the 
witness waiting, politely attentive to any question 
that he might ask ; but Gwin was dumb. Mr. Dim- 
bar rose, bowed, and walked away, and John Gwin 
was scarcely conscious that he had gone. He saw 
the lawyers for the defence conferring together in 
whispers, and then he saw Stephen Ravanel moving 
toward the witness-stand. 

" If your Honor please, we will have the defend- 
ant sworn,'' said Greneral Grayson, and Gwin braced 
himself for the final struggle. 



XVII 

AT THE STROKE OF TWO 

THERE is a peculiar awe in that reverential 
stillness which sometimes falls upon a court 
— ^a sudden stillness, involuntary and uncompelled. 
There is a subtle sanctity in that moment when the 
babble of men hushes before the infinite mystery of 
a soul in judgment. The miU grinds on without a 
sound — grinding, grinding, grinding down the 
grist of human error; the buzzing wrangle ceases, 
the cogs run smooth, and even the flinty nether- 
stone revolves in an unwonted charity of silence. 

Though the wheels whir on, and the stone cuts 
hard, and sentences are sternly writ, yet the eyes of 
the Miller soften, and hearts of men grow tender 
with the pity of it all. It was such a silence that 
followed Warfield's voice, " Call Stephen Ravanel.*' 

Mercia dimly noted the ticking of the great clock 

in the belfry and the scratch, scratch, scratch of the 

reporters' pencils. Stephen brushed against a chair 

as he passed and the noise of it filled the room. 

Mercians bosom heaved; she watched him make his 

way toward the witness-stand — saw John get up and 
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follow him. John leaned against the wall as dose 
to Stephen as he could get. 

" Be sworn, Mr. Ravanel." Stephen looked the 
clerk steadily in the eye and held up his right hand. 

" You do solemnly swear that the testimony you 
give in this case shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you Grod.'* 

" I do.'* Stephen took his seat, turned his eyes 
to Warfield, and waited with all the courtesy and all 
the courage of the Ravanels. 

^^ Mr. Ravanel, please state your name, age, and 
place of residence ?'* 

" Stephen Ravanel, age twenty-nine ; until Oc- 
tober 25 of this year I lived in Adams County near 
Natchez, Mississippi." 

" You are the defendant in this case?'* 

" I am, sir." 

" Did you know Captain Powhatan Rudd?" 

** I saw him once, on the night of October J6." 

" Where did you see him?" 

"At his room in the Nogales Inn — ^I supposed it 
to be his room, he seemed to be sleeping in there." 

" Previous to seeing him in that room did you 
know, or had you any reason to believe. Captain 
Rudd to be in Vicksburg?" 

" No, sir, I did not think of the matter at all." 

"Did you know, or had you any reason to be- 
lieve him to be in room Number 114?" 

" No, sir." 

" Now, Mr. Ravanel, please begin at the begin- 
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ning and tdl the jury in your own way everything 
that happened to you on that night.'' 

Stephen revolved his chair and faced the jurors, 
so that he might speak directly to them. Joel Web- 
ster looked straight at him ; at first the other jurors 
kept their eyes averted — a bad sign. 

He conmienced to speak in a subdued and com- 
posed voice, and with evident frankness. It was so 
different from what the jury had anticipated that, 
man by man, they turned their eyes, and before he 
had spoken a dozen sentences every juror was 
gazing into his face. Without being conscious of 
a reason for it, Stephen felt the change in their 
attitude toward him. 

Beyond the railing, beyond the twelve attentive 
men, there were tiers upon tiers of other listeners, 
and not a man of the many hundreds moved or 
breathed or shifted his glance. 

The three tall McPhersons, with folded arms, 
leaned against the clerk's railing not ten feet away, 
and their united scowl of hatred neither excited nor 
disconcerted him. 

He told the jury briefly of his arrival at the Inn 
and his assignment to room Number 112. He ad- 
mitted his encounter with young Rudd in the 
restaiurant and passed on to other events of the 
night. 

He mentioned Warfield's invitation, told how they 
all walked back to the Inn, and that he took his key 
and went upstairs alone. 
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At this point Stephen paused and glanced at 
Claudia; her eyes were on him. Suddenly his 
thought flashed backward, seeing everything at 
once, as lightning dazzles down a tortuous path 
— ^flashed backward to that marble table and the 
cold, white face upturned. 

He passed again through all the wonderings of 
childhood, through the lapse of predestined years, 
until he had come face to face with that inevitable 
thing from which there was no escape. 

During that instant of hesitation the clock in the 
belfry struck one^ two^ and the court waited for its 
reverberations to die away. A slight shuddering 
swept over Stephen's face ; the same dull expression 
came that had so terrified Warfield that first night 
in the jail, and many other nights when he stood 
helplessly beside his friend. Warfield glanced at 
Yaeger — ^what was going to happen? Yaeger did 
not know, he could only wait and see. The doctor 
rose and moved to where he could watch Stephen 
more closely. 

Stephen raised his eyes and stretched an arm 
above the jury as if he looked beyond them all. 
When he began to speak again it was not quietly 
and calmly, as before, but with the rushing of a 
torrent. He looked at the jury without seeming to 
see them; his lips twitched, jerking out the words 
as if they came from an overtaxed machine. Yaeger 
noted the dulness in Stephen's eyes and wondered 
whether he knew what he was saying. But the jury 
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only saw a man who labored under the most intense^ 
subdued excitement. 

Yacger leaned over the back of Warfield's chahr, 
his brow rugged with concentration. 

Stephen's enunciation became more rapid, so 
rapid that men strained their ears to follow him. 

**I ran upstairs for my satchel; the room was 
dark. I tried to light the gas, but found I had no 
match, and, fumbling around, succeeded in turning 
on an incandescent light. I replaced some small 
articles in the satchel, turned off the light, and left 
the room. I had already locked the door behind 
me when I remembered my lunbrella and went back 
to get it. I felt around in the dark, knocked 
against something, and made a noise; then I no- 
ticed a strong odor of gas and supposed I must 
have turned it on by accident. I was just in the 
act of reaching up for the jet when I heard a cry 
from the next room. It was not loud — ^more like 
a moan. Another cry followed immediately, some- 
what louder. And then someone in that room called 
out * Stephen ! oh Stephen !' It startled me, but as 
I had no friends in the hotel I thought it could not 
be meant for me. The voice was unfamiliar. 

" I was still trying to find the gas-jet when I very 
clearly heard the words : * Stephen Havanel ! For 
God*s sake, Stephen !' the appeal of a man in mor- 
tal fear. I rushed to the door between the rooms; 
it was locked '* 

Stephen rose abruptly and stepped into the open 
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spac^ before the jury, " Then I burst the door/' 
he said. 

As he spoke he lunged forward with his shoulder, 
took a quick step or two, and put out both hands 
in front of him. Then, with every nerve and muscle 
quivering, he showed the jury what had happened 
in that room of death. 

** I burst the door ; there was a table on the other 
side ; it fell and broke. I stopped ; the glare in the 
room dazzled my eyes; I could see nothing. 

" I was beginning to see a little when there came 
another scream, * My Gk)d, it's Stephen !' A man in 
his nightclothes bounded out of bed and sprang on 
me. I saw the glitter of his knife; it ripped me 
here, and here, and here, before I could catch his 
arm. We grappled, we fought, we fell to the floor. 
I tried to take the knife from him ; he was a strong 
man and jerked away from me. As he came at me 
again I struck him with a chair and knocked the 
knife from his hand. It flew into a comer, and we 
fell together on top of it. It must have been there 
that I cut him first ; I do not know how, but I saw 
the blood on his shirt. 

"We fought on the floor and struggled to our 
feet. He bit my shoulder; I dropped the knife; 
he writhed out of my arms, steadied himself against 
the bed, crouched, and sprang on me again. 

" I can scarcely tell you what happened then ; I 
only know that we fought on the floor, on the bed, 
around the room, everywhere. The next thing that 
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I remember clearly was that I had the knife myself 
and was driving it into his breast. I felt it strike 
a bone. He trembled^ and sank in my arms. We 
were standing then directly beneath the chandelier; 
everything was deadly still, and the court-house 
clock struck — one — ^two — ^it was the first time I had 
ever heard it. Some people burst in from the hall, 
I paid no attention to them; the man in my arms 
was dying. I felt his legs give way and had to hold 
him up. Then I looked at him and saw that he had 
only one eye. I knew then that I had killed Cap- 
tain Powhatan Rudd, the man who murdered my 
father." 

Stephen stepped back, grasped at the table, and 
dropped into his chair, his lips trembUng and «yes 
half closed. The jury sat as he left them, stiller 
than men of stone. Not a sound rose from the 
great room. Stephen's breath came back, as a man 
that slowly wakens; he looked at Warfield. After 
what seemed an interminable time Warfield remem- 
bered where he was, and said, " You may take the 
witness, Mr. Gwin." 

With perfect composiure Stephen turned to John 
Gwin. The throng of people caught their breath 
in one short gasp and watched these two, sitting 
there looking straight at each other. 

One of the newspaper reporters glanced at his pad 
and whispered to another, " Did you get down what 
he said?" 

" No, I forgot," answered the other man. 
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Gwin felt his foothold slipping ; his red mustache 
bristled and his freckled fingers clenched. 

Stephen now looked haggard and wom> but he 
met Gwin's vindictive cross-examination by tem- 
perate replies, and once, after an unusually violent 
outburst, he even smiled as he reminded the district 
attorney, " I am a prisoner, sir/* 

Gwin pressed on mercilessly with question after 
question, heedless of the resentment that he was 
arousing in every face around him. Presently 
something that Gwin said brought the blood rush- 
ing to Warfield's brow. He sprang up to object, 
but Greneral Grayson pulled him down into the chair 
again. " Let him alone," he whispered, " he's 
making sympathy for Stephen as fast as he can.'' 

John Gwin's hot-tongued malice began to wear 
itself out in repetitions until Judge Sharkey stopped 
him with : " Mr. Gwin, I have allowed you the 
widest latitude in this cross-examination, but you 
must restrict yourself now to new matter — ^that has 
all been gone over a dozen times." 

The district attorney leaned back in his chair and 
jammed his hands into his pockets. He looked up 
and snarled as nearly as he dared. ^^ Well, if your 
Honor is going to put the bridles on me, I shall ask 
no more questions." 

He was already seeking to shift responsibility 
upon the judge. 

Stephen stepped down wearily from the stand, 
and there was such a hush throughout the court 
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that Judge Sharkey forgot his authoritative order 
to " Call the next witness/' Instead of this he 
asked in a kindly tone> ^^ Has the defendant any 
further evidence?" 

" That is our case, yoiur Honor/' responded (Jen- 
eral Grayson. 

After a moment of muffled silence the throng be- 
yond the railing, the restless, vacillating, unstable 
people, began to stir. A boy whispered, and his 
whisper reached to every wall, as the ripples in a 
pool beat against every shore. Rouster Sam drew 
out a handkerchief and wiped the perspiration from 
the back of his neck. Feet rustled on the floor, a 
chair creaked, the dull blur of massed humanity 
began to break into separable and individual creat- 
ures. 
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XVIII 

WHOSO SHEDDETH MAN'S BLOOD 

THE trial hurried to an end, a bickering and 
contentious end, as thunder dies away in 
sullen mutterings; 

Charlie Parish had made a dangerous argument 
before the jury, piecing the facts together as a fine 
mosaic, and closed with a passionate appeal for the 
upholding of Mississippi law. He took his seat 
trembling. 

Warfield followed, answering him point for point, 
with a reply and a reason upon the tip of every 
finger. There was something very effective in this 
little way of Warfield's — ^this checking off of 
reasons upon his fingers. 

Hundreds crowded in to hear the lawyers' speeches 

and to witness the closing scenes of a celebrated 

trial. The throng had swelled to stifling density 

when Joe Lorrance pulled the long table to one side 

and shoved General Grayson's chair into the open 

space fronting the jury. For the first time in 

fifteen years the men of Warren were to hear a 

voice that once had swayed them as its owner chose. 
248 
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The Greneral sat quietly in his rolling-chair, two 
powerful white hands resting on its arms. His 
mighty shoulders leaned slightly forward, while the 
lower limbs remained rigid beneath their shawls. 
Men did not look at these, nor think of his pathetic 
weakness ; it was the face they looked upon, framed 
in its majestic sweetness of hair and beard. There 
was nothing of pathos, nothing of frailty, about him 
now. 

He began talking to the jury as simply as to little 
children gathered at his knee. That low, unruffled 
voice spoke to his people of the crime of Cain, the 
restlessness of guilt, the cowardice of conscience. 
" Whoso sheddeth man's blood," he said, " by man 
shall his blood be shed." He told them of Captain 
Rudd, the man with guilt upon his soul, fleeing 
when none pursued, and shuddering at every 
sliadow that fell across his threshold — a man of 
wretchedness with Murder for his bed-fellow, who 
dared not trust himself to darkness and to God. 

He spoke of the Divine Retribution and its mys- 
terious approaches— of how this man's cry of fear 
had summoned Vengeance to his couch. 

He pictured Stephen Ravanel — God's duplicate 
of a slaughtered father — ^hearing that cry and 
breaking through the door, intent only upon the 
succor of distress; he described to them how 
frenzied Guilt had sprung upon him with the 
knife of terror in its hand. " Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood," he repeated, and his voice melted 
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into whisperings. The great head drooped — ^the 
eyes closed. He had finished. 

Doctor Yaeger, Mercia, and Stephen rushed to 
his side ; the crowd parted and they rolled his chair 
into a quiet room. Involuntarily Judge Sharkey 
left the bench and followed him. 

When the judge came back to his seat again he 
spoke to the people, answering the question of a 
thousand eyes : " General Grayson has recovered ; 
it was only a fainting spell. Proceed with the 
argument.*' 

John Gwin had listened uneasily and saw the 
wonderful effect of Greneral Grayson's speech. He 
strode out before the jury with a volley of de- 
nunciation. Then he realized that those twelve men 
had made up their minds, and nothing that he might 
say could alter them, yet for two long hours his 
rasping voice rose and fell, writhed and crackled, 
like a lash above the heads of stubborn cattle. 

The jury had filed through their door and dis- 
appeared. Half a thousand people stared at the 
jurors' backs, then stared again at the empty chairs 
that they had left. 

Mercia sat perfectly numb. She was conscious 
that John Ravanel leaned against that iron post, 
that he sometimes looked at her; she was conscious 
of those scowling McPhersons and of Stephen's pale 
composure. When John Gwin stopped speaking 
and the jury went out she was conscious of that. 
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too, in an indifferent sort of way, for she felt that 
it did not matter. Then there came the long, dull 
blur of silence. 

The lawyers* work was done and they grew im- 
patient; they began to rise and pace their con- 
tracted bounds behind the railing; they questioned 
each other in anxious whispers. But Mercia sat 
stiU. 

Stephen's hand lay stretched across the table ; she 
wondered why it did not tremble. His mother 
looked at him, and Stephen smiled to give her 
courage. Mercia saw that. 

Judge Sharkey descended from the bench, and 
Mercia wondered why he should be talking so con- 
fidentially to Gwin. Gwin spoke to young Rudd, 
who leaned over his mother and whispered. Mrs. 
Rudd shook her head emphatically. Then the 
judge, the district attorney, and her son insisted. 
Mrs. Rudd rose, put an arm around her daughter, 
and suffered herself to be led from the court-room. 

Presently Judge Sharkey came over to the Gen- 
eral and suggested, " Don't you think the ladies had 
better retire before the jury returns a verdict?" 

Mrs. Ravanel and Claudia went out, under pro- 
test, with Harry Berkeley and John. Mercia re- 
fused to leave. 

People beyond the railing began to move around 
sluggishly, like a congested eddy in the river. 
There was a murmuring, a rustle of many feet, 
a low buzzing, that filled the room. 
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Suddenly there came a rap — rap — ^rap from the 
jury, a quick pressing forward of the crowd, and 
silence again. A tall deputy sheriff went to the 
door of the jury-room, laid his hand upon the knob, 
and turned. " Your Honor,'* he announced, " the 
jury is ready to report.** 

Judge Sharkey ascended the bench. ^^ Mr. 
Sheriff, you will keep perfect order in this 
room; there must not be the slightest demonstra- 
tion of approval or disapproval." 

Stephen's friends gathered round him, a com- 
pact, speechless group. Joe Lorrance brought 
half-a-dozen deputies and stationed them between 
the McPhersons and Ravanel. Young Powhatan 
Rudd, pale and deadly quiet, leaned against the 
clerk's desk. Old Joe Lorrance towered like a moun- 
tain cliff beside him. 

Mercia looked on, dimly comprehending what 
these precautions meant, and her glance shifted 
from her father to Stephen. 

The sheriff glanced up at the judge and nodded. 

" Bring in the jury," Judge Sharkey ordered. 

The tall deputy opened their door. Joel Web- 
ster led the jury out in a long file; they walked to 
their seats and stood with faces lifted toward the 
bench. 

" Gentlemen," asked the judge, " have you agreed 
upon a verdict?" 

" We have," Joel Webster answered, stepping 
forward and holding out the papers. 
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** Hand your verdict to the clerk. Mr. Clerk, 
read the verdict. Stand up, Mr. Ravanel." 

Stephen stood erect, with blue-eyed tranquillity. 
Mercia looked at him and slowly, without knowing 
what she did, half rose to stand beside him. Then 
she remembered and sat down again. 

Rudds, Ravanels, McPhersons, lawyers, people, 
officers — all crowded forward. How deadly thick 
the stillness hung about them. The clerk fumbled 
the papers and dropped them to the floor ; Warfield 
crushed a pencil that he was holding in his hand. 

The clerk picked up the papers and read the ver- 
dict, first to himself, then aloud, — 

** We, the jury, find the defendant not guilty." 

The long-pent breath of hundreds pulsed up- 
ward. Powhatan Rudd started violently, and Joe 
Lorrance laid a firm hand upon his shoulder. Neil 
McPherson made but one step when a deputy 
sheriff grasped him on either side. John Ravanel 
shoved through the crowd and rushed down the 
stairs to tell his mother, who was waiting in the 
clerk's office. People began pushing forward to 
congratulate Stephen. 

" Stand back, gentlemen, stand back," Old Joe 
warned them ; " you must keep order." 

And then, from somewhere in the room, there came 
one long, triumphant shout. People stood still and 
shivered like restive horses. Judge Sharkey sprang 
to his feet. " Here ! Catch that man ! Take him 
to jail." 
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Warfield craned his neck to see. It was Rouster 
Sam, and two deputies were hurrying him through 
the door. Sam shouted again as he went out, and 
shouted once more as he crossed the street toward 
the jail. 

" Clear the room, Mr. Sheriff," the judge ordered, 
and in a few moments Stephen's little group was 
alone in the deserted court. 

Scarcely opening his lips, Stephen assisted Gren- 
eral Grayson's chair down the iron steps to the slate- 
floored corridor. He met his mother almost as 
silently, and they followed the chair out into the 
yard, where the crisp December sunshine glorified 
the hill. 

A great concourse of people gathered on the side- 
walk to congratulate General Grayson. But they 
looked upon the pale, worn man in his rolling-chair 
and held back. Old Joel Webster and Brash 
O'Reilly instinctively took off their hats; the 
speechless crowd stood bare while Yaeger and 
Franklin lifted the General to his seat. The three 
ladies were put in beside him. 

"Remember, you are coming right, to our 
house," Mercia leaned out and whispered to Ste- 
phen, and the carriage rolled away. 

Dozens of men pressed around Stephen to shake 
his hand. " For God's sake, Rob," he whispered, 
" get me out of this." 

" Come, go to my room," and Warfield led him 
toward the old Poindexter house across the street. 
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Grayson Poindexter and her mother had abeady 
heard the news ; they were waiting at the gate. 

Birds circled in the heavens, free men walked the 
streets, freedom glinted on the hills; beyond the 
untramelled river lay boundless stretches of forest 
and of field. Stephen drew in the very breath of 
liberty. 

Harry Berkeley came rushing up to him — ^the 
boy could scarcely speak; he caught both of Ste- 
phen's hands. 

" Thank Grod, Ravlins, you're at the end of it !*' 

Stephen stopped a moment; he glanced at the 
measureless sky, the infinite spaces of heaven, the 
free and open world around him — ^then he answered, 
" No, Harry, this is not the end, it is only the 
beginning.'' 
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SLEEP NO MORE 

WHEN Stephen Ravanel walked out of the 
court into that sparkling Satiu-day after- 
noon his jubilant friends felt that there was noth- 
ing more to be desired. They had counted no cost, 
their faith had been vindicated, and their triumph 
was complete. If Rudd and the McPhersons made 
further trouble, it could be met in proper spirit — 
certainly Stephen's friends would borrow no worries 
to dim their sunshine. 

More terrible than the prison walls Stephen felt 
the shackles riveted upon his soul — ^blasting mem- 
ories that would pursue him forever. He was a 
marked man, set apart from his fellows, and men 
would whisper as he passed, as they had at Eugene 
Aram. 

On Wednesday morning after the acquittal Mrs. 
Ravanel, John, and Claudia returned to Natchez, 
and Stephen drove home with Mercia from the sta- 
tion. Mercia sprang from her phaeton at the steps 

and went to her father on the gallery ; Franklin led 
256 
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the horse away and left Stephen to wander aimlessly 
about General Grayson's yard. 

He stooped, picked up a fallen branch, and began 
breaking it in his fingers. Then he saw three little 
boys, down on their knees, peeping at him through 
the fence — great-, round-eyed children. " That's 
him !" they pointed their fingers and shivered. 

At first Stephen did not seem to understand. He 
smiled and walked toward them. They fluttered up 
Uke a covey of partridges, screamed, and ran. Ste- 
phen watched them imtil they got safely inside their 
own gate ; the three little fellows turned and stared 
breathlessly. 

Mercia could see him from the gallery, and his 
face was very pale. His hands clenched, crushing 
the rotten twig into bits. He glanced around; 
Mercia averted her eyes. Stephen strode on 
through weeds and briars to a far comer of 
the yard where dead leaves were piled deepest in 
an angle of the fence. He leaned his elbows on the 
rail and gazed across the river. 

Mercia watched him until she could stand it no 
longer. 

" Father," she burst out indignantly, " you had 

no right to put all that work on Stephen ; can't you 

see that he's in no frame of mind to think about 

business? You ought to remember what he's been 

through and how awful he must feel. He took that 

stack of plantation books to his room, and for the 

last two days he hasn't done a thing but dig, dig 

17 
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into them. Several times I've seen him sitting there 
by the table, holding a pen and staring at the floor ; 
but he never sees me at all. It's a shame !" 

The General smiled uneasily, then answered with 
quiet confidence : ^' Stephen ought to have something 
to do ; it makes no difference to me whether he finds 
anything in those books or not, just so they keep 
him occupied." 

^* I don't care, it's a shame ! Last night he got 
up out of bed, lit his lamp, and went to work again ; 
and he was still working when Franklin came to 
make the fires this morning." 

" Don't you see, Mercia," General Grayson ex- 
plained, " how he dreads these people that come 
down here and make a fuss about him.'^ Besides, 
he's taken a notion that he can never repay his 
obligation to me — ^all that sort of foolishness." 

Mercia was regarding Stephen with eyes full of 
helpless sympathy. " Well, I don't care ; you ought 
not to keep him up all night with your old books." 

" No, I'll speak to him about that. Stephen !" 
the General called, " come here." 

He had to call a second time and louder before 
Stephen heard him. The young man roused himself 
with an effort and came toward the house. 

Father and daughter watched him walk heavily 
down the gallery, his preoccupied eyes still fixed 
upon the river, and take a chair beside General 
Grayson's table. The General pushed out a box 
of cigars; Stephen helped himself absently, struck 
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a light, and the General asked, " Well, Stephen, 
what do you make out of the books?" 

Mercia shot a glance of irritated protest at 
her father; the General shook his head. Stephen 
turned; it seemed he did not catch the question, so 
the other man repeated it. 

" Yes — oh, yes, I did examine the books and make 
some notes; wait a minute, I'll get them," and he 
hurried off to his room. 

"Daddy, aren't you ashamed? Why can't you 
let him alone?" 

" I don't want to let him alone ; it's the kindest 

thing for Stephen " The General tried to catch 

Mercia's hand, but she drew away, jerked her chair 
petulantly to a comer, and buried herself in a maga- 
zine. 

When Stephen came back, examining some papers 
that he held in his hand. General Grayson did not 
even look toward him, but Mercia's eyes peeped 
over the top of her book. 

Stephen was very quiet. He leaned against the 
banisters and for several minutes did not glance up 
from the paper. Then he began: 

" It's a hard matter to get anything definite out 
of these books ; but there's no doubt about it. Bear- 
brake Plantation ought to have made money every 
year; you've made good crops and got fair prices; 
other property in that locality has paid hand- 
somely. But the leaks have drained it dry." 

"What leaks?" 
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" Plantation expenses. Of course, I don't know 
very much about planting in the swamp, but Uncle 
Will owns the Happy Luck Plantation a little far- 
ther down the creek, and he's told me a good deal 
about it. You swamp planters throw away too much 
money — ^you don't watch the details " 

General Grayson looked up at him inquiringly, 
and Stephen went on : 

" Here, take the item of mules ; in the last ten 
years you bought more than four times as many 
mules, per acre, for Bearbrake than we bought for 
the Seigneury. What becomes of them? Do they 
kill them just for fun?" 

" I don't know. I left all those things to the 
managers." 

General Grayson kept shaking his head at Ste- 
phen's questions; all he knew was that the man- 
ager would write to him that he needed so many 
mules ; Grayson would answer, " Buy them and 
draw on the factor." Then Jennings would come 
to Vicksburg or go to St. Louis and buy another 
drove. 

" Now, look at this account," Stephen continued, 
" expense of getting labor." It shows hundreds of 
dollars paid to labor agents in Alabama, Georgia, 
and North Carolina — railroad fare on carloads of 
negroes at a time. In the last six years you have 
brought a negro — man, woman, or child — for nearly 
every acre of open land, enough to make a flower- 
garden out of the whole plantation, and to-day you 
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haven't sufficient labor to cultivate the land. There 
are three hundred acres lying idle this year for want 
of negroes. Where are they gone? Why don't they 
stay on the place? What makes them dissatisfied? 
John never loses his tenants on the Seigneury." 

" Oh, I don't know, Stephen; I just let it rock 
along and trusted to Jennings." 

Mercia's magazine had fallen to her lap ; she drew 
her chair closer and listened. With her eyes fast- 
ened on Stephen's earnest face she forgot to feel 
sorry for him. 

" I think, General, I can suggest one reason — 
you'll find it right here: Jennings lets his negroes 
buy too much on credit, more than they can pay 
for. That store account ought to show a clear profit 
of from four to five thousand a year — our little 
store at home does even better than that proportion- 
ately. As a matter of fact, the Bearbrake store 
shows a net loss for the last three years. Why? 
Poor collections, too many accounts charged to 
profit and loss, negroes moved off the place. 

" There's no art in selling goods to a negro, the 
art is in keeping him from buying ; he'll buy any- 
thing, from a crate of chewing-gum to a streak of 
greased lightning, provided you sell it on credit 
and throw in a cigar. The main thing is to hold 
your negro down to what he needs to make a crop 
and what he can pay for. Then at the end of the 
year, when a settlement is made, he pays his rent, 
pays the store, and has a little money left. He 
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boards the train, comes to Vicksburg, buys a pair 
of kid gloves, and gets drunk. You get him out 
of the workhouse and he goes home again, perfectly 
satisfied. He's had a run for his money and has 
something to talk about for another year. 

" But if you sell him all the ginger snaps and 
sardines he wants, what happens .^^ Along about 
cotton-picking time he begins to see that there's 
nothing in the crop for him. So he leaves the place 
and goes off picking for somebody else to get a little 
cash for Christmas. You lose your negro, lose your 
store account, and you are mighty apt to lose your 
cotton in the field. 

" Now, here's another thing that I want to call to 
your attention ; here's a lot of items like this, * Fines 
paid E. L. Stimson, justice of the peace,' for this, 
that, and the other darky. It seems that they have 
a court up there and hold it right in your store. 
That will never do; you've got to chase that court 
off the plantation. You simply cannot keep a negro 
at work if there's a circus or a lawsuit going on. 

" One morning, down home, John went out into 
the field and found twenty ploughs stopped — 
negroes gone to court, witnesses in a lawsuit over 
a turkey worth six bits. It made John madder than 
blazes. He rode over to that justice of the peace 
and laid down his law — ^hereafter he^d settle all dis- 
putes, he^d be the law on that plantation, and who- 
ever did not like it could leave. He sent every negro 
back to his plough, and notified them that the first 
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tenant on his place who made an affidavit before a 
justice of the peace might just as well pack his 
plunder and move. That's the only way to do." 

Stephen towered above the General ; never before 
had Mercia thought of her father as a helpless man. 
She had leaned upon him in great things and given 
him strength for trifles. Now she glanced from him 
to Stephen, and heard her father say with the un- 
questioning receptiveness of a child, " I never 
thought of all those things; how did you come to 
know so much about them?" 

" I got it mostly from John ; he's a natural-bom 
planter, and handles labor better than any man I 
ever knew. If you give him a black sheep's skin 
and a barrel of tar, he can make a hundred cotton 
pickers." 

" Hoss all ready, Gin'l." Franklin's voice inter- 
rupted Stephen, and he turned. Franklin was stand- 
ing beside the carefully saddled horse, with two 
fingers touching the brim of his military cap. 
"Hoss all ready, Gin'l; mus' I hitch 'im out in 
front?" The formula never varied. 

Stephen glanced quickly from the Greneral to 
Mercia. 

" No, Franklin," the Greneral answered, " I don't 
think I shall go to town this morning." 

Mercia had grown so accustomed to this bringing 
out of the horse that she rarely noticed it, but she 
saw that Stephen's lips were quivering as he walked 
away from them down the gallery. She followed 
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him, sat down beside him on the front steps, and 
they talked a long while. 

It was eleven o'clock at night. Franklin had 
rolled the GeneraPs chair into his bedroom and 
closed the door. 

Stephen and Mercia returned to the library to 
extinguish the lights and make the fire safe. 

Mercia was still insisting and would not be driven 
from her ground; she backed herself against the 
big table and continued to object. " There's no 
sense in your going to live at Aunt Harriet's; we 
have plenty of room, and it would be such a com- 
fort to father " 

Stephen rested his hand on the table beside her; 
he knew perfectly well what he most wanted to do, 
but he answered, ** Mercia, it is better for me to live 
up-town " 

" You can be ever so much quieter down here, and 
— and — people won't worry you." Mercia let it 
slip and was sorry. 

" That is just it," he said with painful frank- 
ness, " that's why I must go up-town into the thick 
of them. You wouldn't have me to run away and 
hide, would you?" 

She shook her head ; no, no, she couldn't bear to 
think of that. 

" I must face it some time," he continued, " and 
the best way to do is to plunge right in and be done 
with it — don't you think so?' 
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"Yes," she finally admitted, and it was settled 
that way. 

The fire was banked, the ashes were gray, and 
Mercia took the lamp from the mantel. She stopped 
in the hall at the foot of the stair. 

" Good-night, Stephen, I am so glad that you are 
here; that talk you gave daddy this morning did 
him lots of good." Then she went slowly up the 
stair. 

It was a balmy night, full of delicious lights and 
alluring shadows. A new December moon rocked 
lazily in the sky and showered its peace upon the 
earth. Mercia might almost have fancied that June 
had come but for the bare limbs of the pecan-trees 
and the few red leaves that clung to the crepe 
myrtles. Her window was raised; she went out on 
the, upper gallery- — ^it seemed a pity to lose the 
beauty of such a glorious night. She leaned on 
the banisters and looked down at the garden, its 
walks overgrown, its hedges running wild. 

She heard the front door open. Stephen came out 
on the lower gallery and began pacing up and down. 
She could not see him, but she listened ; the regular 
tread went back and forth. 

** I wonder why he doesn't come upstairs and go 
to sleep, he must be very tired. Maybe he can't 
sleep," she thought. " Sleep no more" — some evil 
prompting brought the lines from " Macbeth" so 
clearly to her mind that she repeated them, " Sleep 
no more, Glamis hath murdered sleep " 
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The sinister suggestion frightened her. She 
glanced towards the broken place in the fence 
where she had seen those little boys looking through 
at Stephen, the children who had screamed and run 
when he approached. 

It seemed to Mercia that the night suddenly grew 
chill. The whole world — earth and sky and river 
— was full of weird shadows and fantastic lights. 
She had never seen the yard look so strange and 
uncanny. 

The girl shuddered and hurried back to her room. 

Through her tight-shut windows, through her 
bolted door, she heard those restless steps go pacing 
up and down the lower gallery. 
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THE OLD POINDEXTER HOUSE 

A MONG the quaint memorials and well-nigh for- 
ji\, gotten landmarks in Vicksburg of to-day 
there is none more sere and brown and weather- 
stained without, none cooler, dimmer, quieter within, 
than the " Old Poindexter House," where Robert 
Warfield and Doctor Yaeger lived. Its changeless 
gable stares southward across Jackson Street, for- 
ever watching the acorns that grow to oak-trees on 
the court-house square. 

Years ago this was the bank, and occupied a busy 
comer of the infant town. But commerce drifted 
away from it, down the hill toward the river. Then 
the Poindexters divided their deserted bank's ro- 
tunda into a hall, a dining-room, and a bedchamber. 
Upstairs one long hall ran straight through the 
centre, with tall doors marshalled like grenadiers on 
either side. 

Immediately west of the house there had once been 

a school. Boys came at recess to gather acorns 

from the oak in a comer of the Poindexters* yard 

and to spin their tops upon its flagstone pavement. 

Drums beat one day, and the old gable saw its boys 
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go marching gayly off to war. Four years after- 
wards a straggling few returned. 

One of these boys used to come on sunny days and 
sit beneath the oak, — a war-worn boy, with an empty 
sleeve, — ^but the gable knew him well, and he knew 
the gable. Sometimes this boy would slip through 
the iron fence and peer into a great breach in the 
western wall, for the old house bore its scars as well 
as he. 

But the school had been torn down and the one- 
armed boy came no more. Even the steadfast river 
went away from the foot of the hill and carved for 
itself another channel. Then the house stood ut- 
terly alone, the sole remaining moniunent to things 
that once had been. 

In time new blood went surging through the old 
Poindexter house, for there was Gray shouting 
along its corridors, gayly nodding and sweet as any 
pink carnation that ever struck its roots into a tomb. 

She laughed and played and sang; she put a 
cheerful smile upon their poverty and new varnish 
on their ancient furniture. She turned their car- 
pets so that the ragged places came beneath the 
rugs, and, like the sunflower, she turned her own 
face always to the sun. 

One evening at supper Gray announced that she 
had learned short-hand and would go to work to- 
morrow in Uncle Marcy Grayson's office. Then she 
ran round the table and put both her arms about 
her mother. " There, there, mother, don't cry ; yes, 
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you are crying, I saw you, your eyes are just as 
wet. It is really very funny, and I do make the 
most absurd mistakes. Mr. Kerr is too comical for 
words. Besides, mother," and her face grew very 
serious, " I am twenty now, and it is time I was 
beginning to help." 

Gray laughed and petted her mother, but she 
choked a little when she glanced at Warfield. For 
Warfield was her friend ; they had talked about this 
matter many times, and he knew what a struggle it 
had cost. 

It was to this house that Stephen came to live. 

One Friday evening in the latter part of March 
the ancient iron clock that stood on the mantel in 
Mrs. Poindexter's dining-room began to whir and 
rattle. It always cleared its throat before an- 
nouncing the hour. Striking was an important 
function with the fussy old clock and it made a 
great to-do about it. 

Mrs. Poindexter glanced at the dial, — ^a blue 
firmament with a trail of golden stars across it, — 
took off her spectacles, and tidied up her work- 
basket. "Come, Grayson," she said, "it's ten 
o'clock." 

"All right, mother, just a minute; let me finish 
this chapter." 

Gray read on. Mrs. Poindexter waited, and lis- 
tened absently to a long story that Warfield was 
telling Stephen and Doctor Yaeger. 
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" Oh, dear," sighed Gray, " this is just the most 
interesting part." 

" But you were up so late last night, Grayson, 
and, remember, you can't take any more little naps 
in the daytime." 

This was an argument that Gray could never com- 
bat; she studiously avoided any reference to the old 
discussion about her going to work. The girl rose, 
closed her book reluctantly, and glanced over at 
Stephen, who sat in that huge armchair with the 
striped astrakhan across it. Stephen, moody and 
preoccupied, did not notice her until she spoke, 
" Good-night, Stephen, you look as snug as a bug 
in a rug; good-night, Rob, doctor." Then Gray 
followed her mother from the room. 

Warfield kept on talking ; Doctor Yaeger watched 
Stephen intently through his glasses. Stephen set- 
tled down more comfortably in the chair. 

During the last three months the ruddiness of his 
cheeks had faded to a dusty pallor. His eyes 
seemed bigger and bluer and deeper, but not so 
tranquil as before. 

Warfield knew his friend to be a man that set a 
limit on the privileges of intimacy, maintaining 
within his own soul a sort of personal prie-dieu 
for personal communing. So neither Warfield nor 
Yaeger ever alluded to his trouble; nor did they 
ever permit him to sit alone in this great, dim 
room and brood about it. 

Warfield generally did the talking. 
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** I don't know how it is with a young doctor," 
he observed, pressing the tobacco down in his pipe, 
**but if you want to be genuinely charitable, just 
invite the average young lawyer to dinner. It 
makes no difference how busy he appears to be, 
rushing up and down the street with an armful of 
papers, he's got plenty of time to eat that dinner 
with you. 

" I tell you, boys, it's a mighty lonesome feeling 
to be dead-broke, without a cent for to-morrow or 
next week or next year, and bill collectors coming 
around every twenty minutes. That's when you sit 
down and begin to think about these negro deck- 
hands making ninety dollars a month. Nothing in 
the world breaks a fellow's spirits like dodging bill- 
collectors, and crossing the street to keep from 
meeting a man that he can't pay. 

" When I get to be Governor I'm going to have 
a law passed that no bill-collector shall wear rubber 
shoes — ^they slip up on you before you make up 
your mind what to say. They used to creep into my 
office like cats along the back fence, and jerk out 
their bills on me until I had nervous prostration. 

" I remember one evening I was playing pinochle 
in a saloon down-town. I saw a man come through 
the bar and felt sure that he was after me. I didn't 
have a dollar, and didn't look up. He came and 
got right behind my chair — I could see him in the 
glass — and reached deliberately into his pocket. I 
thought he was going to pull out a bill, and my 
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teeth began to chatter. It wasn't a bill, nothing 
but an old army pistol — ^Lord! what a relief that 
was. After I got the thing away from him I recog- 
nized him as a fellow that I had helped send to the 
penitentiary ^^ 

But Stephen was paying no attention; occasion- 
ally he glanced at Warfield without seeming to hear 
him. He took another cigar from his pocket and 
began to light it from the one that he was smoking. 

" Don't Ught that cigar, Stephen," Doctor Yae- 
ger protested, " you've smoked four or five already, 
and they'll keep you awake " 

" What's the difference? I can't sleep, anyhow." 
Stephen rose wearily, walked up and down the 
room, then came back, and for a long time stood 
leaning his elbow on the mantel and gazing into 
the fire. Presently he turned and asked with start- 
ling suddenness : " Did either of you ever kill a 
man? God knows, I hope not. If you had, you 
would understand. I think, think, think of that old 
man, for twenty-five years in terror when he heard 
some one step up behind him — dreaming about it 
every night — ^never knowing a moment's peace. Oh 
Rob, if a fellow could only know what's in the other 
fellow's heart." Stephen rested his forehead on the 
mantel and continued, half to himself : 

"All of my life I have hated that man because he 
killed my father. I have often thought that I 
wanted to kill him, to torture him. But now — ^now 
I know better. The Japanese are very wise, they 
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have a proverb that says, ^ If you hate a man, let 
him live/ " 

Neither of the others made a comment ; there was 
nothing for them to say. Stephen did not lift his 
head, but they heard, *^ Oh, well, I suppose I'll get 
used to it after a while — ^a man gets used to any- 
thing. When I first went to jail, every time that 
clock struck, no matter what I was doing, this whole 
affair came back to me fresher than ever. I felt 
that I shoidd go crazy before it stopped striking. 
But I got used to that ; I don't mind it now — ^very 
much. Sometimes it queers me a little, but — good- 
night." 

He finished abruptly, turned on his hed, and left 
them. 

Warfield smoked on; through the thin partition 
he and Doctor Yaeger heard Stephen moving 
around restlessly in his room. 

Presently Warfield drew his chair closer to the 
doctor's ; they always had to whisper, for Stephen's 
ears were keen, and he more than half suspected 
them of talking about him the moment he was gone. 
** Doctor, do you think he's getting any better?" 

Yaeger shook his head. ^* I'm not so sure ; he 
hasn't had an attack for twenty-three nights, but 
the bell rouses him at two o'clock and he lies awake 
for hours. That's worse than the other — ^he is con- 
scious of that and suffers acutely. I sometimes 
think that those first attacks operated as a sort of 

safety-valve and relieved him. Maybe you don't 
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kuow what it is to lie awake half the night staring 
into the darkness, brooding over something that you 
can't help. In daylight there are a thousand things 
to catch the eye and distract the mind; at night 
there's nothing to look at — ^youVe got to look at 
yourself and think of yourself." 

** Have you ever told him of his condition?" War- 
field asked. 

Do you know," Yaeger observed meditatively, 

I have often wondered what would happen if I 
should tell him. If he knew that he'd most likely 
go crazy. Wouldn't it be an interesting case to 
experiment with?" 

"My God! NoP' 

^^ Of course, I did not mean to tell him ; but it is 
a queer psychological study. I am preparing a 
history of the case for a medical journal in Berlin." 

** Maybe he's working too hard at the office," 
Warfield suggested. 

" No, the work is good for him. I am glad that 
Gray's in the office; she seems to help him a great 
deal, keeps him in better spirits. He told me the 
other night he wished he were half as brave as that 
little girl. Hush, listen!" Both men turned their 
ears toward the hall. 

They heard Stephen stumbling through the dark, 
wandering around, opening the parlor, going in, 
coming out, and stopping still. Then he went back 
into his room and closed the door. 

Yaeger's brow contracted with a frown of help- 
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lessness. ** That's the sort of thing that drives 
people crazy, and I don't know what to do." 

The two men sat close, talking in whispers. 

" It's a curious thing, Warfield," Yaeger re- 
marked cautiously ; ^^ down at Greneral Grayson's 
he sleeps like a baby — I have stayed there several 
times at night just to watch him. For a while I 
thought he slept so quietly because he coidd not 
hear the court-house bell, but now I am sure that 
it is Mercia's soothing influence. The same thing 
happens whenever she comes up here or if he spends 
an evening there with her and comes home. Isn't 
it wonder fid? I sometimes think there is a constant 
struggle in that man's soid between the suggestion 
of the bell and the influence of Mercia. And, 
strangely enough, he does not know it, and she does 
not know it." 

Warfield glanced up, then back at the fire; in- 
terested as he was, he coidd not pry into his friend's 
personal affairs. 

" Yaeger," he said after a while, " I want to ask 
you something. Tom and Neil McPherson and a 
fellow named Alan Minter were in town yesterday, 
half drunk and hunting trouble. I managed to keep 
Stephen in the office and sent word to the chief of 
police. It worries me mightily, and I don't know 
whether to warn Stephen about it or not ; if I don't 
keep after him, I'm afraid they'll catch him off his 
guard." 

"That's all right; tell him— teU him by all 
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means. I rather think it might divert him to have 
a little row with them. But, do you know, he has a 
deep-rooted dread that some day he's going to kill 
young Powhatan Rudd. He feels that it is coming, 
just as inevitably as the other." 

Suddenly the chink of light vanished beneath 
Stephen's door. " He's gone to bed," Yaeger whis- 
pered. " Let's get out of here," and the two men 
separated for the night. Yaeger passed through a 
narrow entry in the rear, climbed the back stairway, 
and went to his room. 

The hours crept on slowly — eleven, twelve, one; 
it was now nearing two o'clock, and the green- 
shaded student's lamp was still burning on Yaeger's 
table. It was a common thing for this stream of 
light to pour across Cherry Street long after aU the 
other windows in the house were dark. 

The man himself, enveloped in a loose dressing- 
gown, bent over his writing. His watch, face up- 
ward, lay on the table before him. The doctor 
turned from book to book and the green light 
glittered on his glasses. 

With painstaking accuracy he compared para- 
graphs, copied some, and made entries in a small 
red-leather diary. On the front page of this diary 
was written in bold Grerman script: 

Stephen Rayanel. 

1. Family history and hereditary traits, pages 1-14. 

2. Individual characteristics, pages 15-98. 

3. History of case, manifestations, pages 99 et seq. 
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Under these headings the physician had noted day 
by day, often hour by hour, classified observations 
as to the patient's " general health," ** daily occu- 
pations,*' " state of mind," the jarring efi^ect of the 
bell, the quieting influence of Mercia — symptoms of 
every sort. 

He labored diligently. His great forehead stood 
out round and bare; his watch ticked, and he 
glanced frequently at the open face in front of 
him. 

"A quarter to two." Yaeger got up and tight- 
ened the cord of his dressing-gown. He slipped a 
memorandum-book, a pencil, and some matches into 
one pocket of the gown, a thermometer, hypodermic 
syringe, and pocket medicine-case into the other. 
He moved very quickly now, but methodically, as 
a machine performing its routine functions. 

He laid his watch on the base of the candle-stick, 
lit the candle, and went out of the room, protecting 
the feeble glimmer with his hand. 

A chilling draught crept softly through the halls, 
and not less softly moved Doctor Yaeger's felt-shod 
feet as he stole into the dining-room. Now there 
was nothing but a thin partition separating him 
from Stephen, and every sound came through it 
distinctly. 

When the clock struck two, Stephen bounded out 
of bed, and Yaeger ran into the room. There was 
no necessity now for caution. 

I thought so, he's been nervous all day," Yaeger 
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said half aloud. Stephen was standing near the 
mantelpiece in that familiar attitude of listening. 

Twenty minutes later Yaeger went upstairs to his 
room and took up the leather diary. He entered the 
date, March 21, 1897- The further entries were 
merely ditto marks; nothing new had developed, 
Stephen's attack being a simple repetition of many 
others. 

It was long after three o'ck)ck before Yaeger 
closed the book, rested his elbow on the table, and 
began to think. 

" No," he concluded at last, " I cannot tell her 
myself, PU have to let the Greneral do that." 



THE DAY'S ROUTINE 

STEPHEN came in to breakfast very sluggishly, 
but without complaining; he answered the 
doctor that he " felt very well indeed." His eyes 
were duller, cheeks a trifle sunken, and his vitality 
seemed at a perceptibly lower ebb ; but he said noth- 
ing of having passed a restless night. 

"Oh, dear, I'm late." Gray hurried into the 
dining-room, glanced at the clock, kissed her 
mother, and tossed her smart little jacket across 
a chair. Then she sat down all in a whi^l, for the 
men had nearly finished their breakfast. 

Presently Stephen rose from the table. " Well, 
Gray, are you ready? We have lots of work to do 
this morning — ^that Cameron matter comes up to- 
day. Rob, we are going to beat you in that case." 

Gray's eyes sparkled ; she always thought that her 

side was sure to win. Stephen smiled as he helped 

her on with her white-buttoned jacket, and they went 

out together. Warfield joined them in the entry, 

the big iron gate clanged behind them, and the three 

workers strode out upon the street. 

At the next comer Warfield started down Grove 
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Street, but Gray turned him, as a collie turns the 
flock, and steered straight along Cherry. On Cherry 
Street she was more apt to see the people that she 
knew. 

This heavenly highway runs north and south, 
along the stiffest backbone of the city, and gazes 
squarely over the heads of everything between itself 
and the river. The superior folk who live upon it, 
with eyes and noses tilted upward at an angle pecu- 
liar to themselves, stare just as complacently over 
the heads of everybody else in town — for their front 
doors open upon Elysium and their back gates lead 
directly into their own exclusive paradise. 

These Cherry Street infallibles had smiled indul- 
gently when Grayson Poindexter started to work, 
predicting that her latest whim would last a week. 
The girls sat on their front galleries to laugh as 
Gray went by with Stephen or Warfield. So Gray 
always chose this route to and from the office. 

Warfield and Stephen discussed the case they had 
in hand, and Gray, her face serious with responsi- 
bility, struggled manfully to keep step. She hated 
to have the appearance of " tagging along behind." 
Every few rods, when she ran a bit to keep up, the 
men smiled, but did not let her see it. 

The three nodded their ** Grood-momings" to 
many acquaintances, and Stephen felt genuinely 
grateful that these people no longer turned to 
stare. At first the boys on the street would point 
him out and whisper, well-meaning blunderers often 
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stopped him to express their sympathy, and gush- 
ing women sent him flowers. Now they all let 
him pass unnoticed, and Stephen thanked them 
silently. 

During these three months the young attorney 
had found plenty of work at the office, the accumu- 
lated odds-and-ends of years, and easy-going Mr. 
Kerr marvelled at his industry. He took up, one 
by one, the cases that were pending and familiarized 
himself with the business of the firm. All day long 
Gray plodded on beside him, struggled through dic- 
tation, puzzled over her short-hand notes, and wor- 
ried away at the typewriter. 

At nights Stephen delved into General Grayson's 
plantation accounts and found an incredible tangle 
of mismanagement. He made many trips to Bear- 
brake, investigated their expense account, over- 
hauled the store, and after weeks of labor acquired 
a fairly accurate idea of where the trouble lay. 

Grimes, Wilson & Co. held the mortgage and were 
insisting upon a settlement. Calhoon & Warfield 
represented them. Warfield and Stephen spent 
many nights together, and finally devised a plan 
by which they hoped the debt could be carried for 
another year or two and the place given a chance 
to work it out. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon and Gray was 
hurrying to finish her last letter. The typewriter 
clicked along hesitatingly, then stopped altogether. 
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There was profound silence in her comer of the 
room. Stephen knew what that meant — she could 
not read her notes. 

Presently she came over to his desk, slowly, step 
by step, with great furrows across her forehead. 
^^ Mr. Ravanel, I can't make this out ; it's in one of 
Mr. Kerr's letters, and I hate to ask him." 

Stephen took the note-book; Gray leaned over 
and pointed to a long, zigzag mark. ^^ It looks like 
* partly maniacal' or * pretty economical,' I can't 
tell which ; but that doesn't make good sense." 

Stephen was too tired to laugh. He read it back 
and forth, studied the context, and finally de- 
ciphered it. " That's * practically unanimous ;' 
^ passed the House by a practically unanimous 
vote,' and so forth." 

" Now isn't that stupid of me?" Gray admitted, 
and hurried back to her machine. After another 
painful half hour she gathered up the day's work 
and laid it on his desk. " There, now ! I've written 
fourteen letters; isn't that perfectly splendid? 
Won't you please take these two in to Mr. Kerr?" 
she asked, less triumphantly, for Gray had a dim 
fear that all was not right with them. 

She rinsed the purple blurs from her fingers, ad- 
justed hat and veil, slipped the brown jacket over 
her dotted T^aist, and called " Grood-by" to Mr. Kerr. 
At the door she turned to Stephen with the j oiliest 
little nod imaginable, " See you at supper?" 

" No, I forgot to tell you," — ^he looked up from 
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the letters, — ^^ don't save any supper for me ; Pm 
going down to the General's." 

" Uncle Marcy is getting to be awfully attrac- 
tive," she commented demurely, and went tripping 
through the hall. 

Stephen flushed; he knew exactly what Gray 
meant, and understood that he could not hide such 
a secret from a girl. Yet he was very sure that he 
had never said a word to anybody about Mercia. 
But it pleased him, nevertheless ; so he went over and 
leaned against the window-casing to think about it. 
Then he smiled to himself and returned to his desk. 

For quite a while he sat there chuckling at what 
Gray had said; then he began to correct her let- 
ters. In one of them he stopped midway, with pen 
uplifted. 

"What on earth can she mean by this? I never 
said that, but what the devil did I say?" He 
wheeled around in his chair, looked through the 
window, and whistled softly. Then he laughed 
outright. " Oh, yes, I remember." He went on 
whistling, and interlined what he intended the letter 
to say. 

Doctor Yaeger opened the hall-door ; he saw Ste- 
phen, with an amused smile on his face, scratching 
away and whistling — not at all the mood in which 
he expected to find him. Stephen glanced up. 

" Hello, Doc. Come in ; sit down — ^be with you in 
a minute." 

He tapped the bell for his negro porter. " Here, 
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Jake, go upstairs and tell Mr. Mcintosh that Fm 
ready for him.'* 

Doctor Yaeger lounged in the big rocker and 
studied his man at the desk. It was very curious, 
after such a night, and a hard day's work on top 
of it, that Stephen should be so cheerful. 

The letters were all corrected; Stephen revolved 
his chair and stuck his hands deep into his pockets. 
" Well, Doc, what's the news?" 

^^ Oh, nothing. I was just passing through the 
building. How's our little girl getting on?" 

" Fine ! splendidly ! we are learning together. 
Both of us are green as grass, you know, but we 
manage to worry along some sort of way. And no 
matter what silly things we do, we never tell on each 
other. As old Ben Franklin said to the Continental 
Congress, *We must all hang together — or hang 
separately.' " 

Yaeger could not meet the other man's eye; he 
felt that he was playing his friend a sort of under- 
hand trick. For Yaeger had just returned from the 
Graysons' and knew how indignant Stephen would 
be if he could have heard the conversation that 
passed between himself and Greneral Grayson in 
regard to Mercia. 

The two men chatted along until Mcintosh, the 
dreamy-looking stenographer, came in. Standing 
beside Stephen's desk, his sUm fingers moved ner- 
vously, as if they strayed across an imaginary key- 
board. 
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"All right, Mcintosh, there's nothing but these 
letters this afternoon,'* and Stephen passed the let- 
ters to him. 

Mcintosh knew his business; he asked no ques- 
tions. But the moment he took his seat that stub- 
bom typewriter waked up, like a balky horse when 
its master takes the reins. The machine began to 
himi, and the stack of letters speedily diminished. 

" Grood-by, Stephen," said Doctor Yaeger, and 
went out. Stephen was not sorry; he preferred to 
be alone. 

At this hour of the afternoon he invariably 
thought of Mercia as she stood beside him in his 
time of trial. Stephen's memories of that ordeal 
generally merged into this solitary one, a memory 
which lingered with him and blessed him. 

The typewriter stopped ; the metal cover fell with 
a clang. Mcintosh piled the letters on Stephen's 
desk and departed. Stephen signed them without 
reading, except the two which he carried to Mr. 
Kerr. 

" I declare, Stephen," the old man commented, 
"that little girl is improving wonderfully. I was 
afraid at first that she would never learn to do our 
work." 

Stephen smiled. " I told you she would pick it 
up after a while. Is there anything you want me 
to tell the General?" 

" No, I am going down there myself to-night, 
it's our regular night for whist." 




XXII 

UNRECONSTRUCTED 

^T"^HURSDAY was Greneral Grayson*s night for 

I whist and meant a very busy day for Mercia. 
Yet as the four at table rarely varied, and she knew 
their tastes to the fraction of a condiment, her task 
involved nothing of mental effort or anxiety. Be- 
sides, they were all men, and men never see a thing 
if it does go wrong. 

There was John Davezac, the old planter from 
the swamp, who was not as fierce as people thought 
him; Mr. Marye, the shy, lovable old bachelor, and 
Mr. Kerr. What a good time they had, and it was 
really no trouble at all. 

Mr. Davezac liked nuts, apples, and mayonnaise 
with his salad ; the tabasco he must put in himself, 
for no one else could gauge it to such a nicety. He 
took one limip in his coffee and none in his whiskey ; 
then, with the right cigars, Mr. Davezac was happy 
— and Mercia knew his favorite brand. 

Mr. Kerr preferred juleps in simmier and hot 

Scotch in winter ; he smoked a pipe, and Mercia saw 

that the sponge in his tobacco- jar was kept moist. 

Mr. Marye, dear old fellow, did not smoke at all ; 
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he only tried to keep from coughing as the others 
smoked, and declared that he enjoyed it. 

Mercia could not remember the day when this 
lonely old man had not ridden on Thursday even- 
ings to their house. She used to sit on the steps 
and watch for the tall, spare figure, wrapped in a 
gray shawl, jogging along on his little sorrel pony. 
He never wore an overcoat, but draped himself in 
that long gray shawl, with a fringe that fluttered 
nearly to the ground. As a child she had wondered 
what would happen if he should let his feet hang 
down a little more and touch the ground — ^whether 
the pony would keep jogging on, or whether he 
would stop when he found that there was nobody 
riding him. And she had always hoped that Mr. 
Marye would come before the others, for then he'd 
tell her stories imtil the cards were shuffled. Won- 
derful stories they were — ^he and she sitting to- 
gether in the biggest armchair, and she must be 
very careful not to jump and overturn his toddy. 

On this particular Thursday afternoon Mercia, 
the grown-up woman, with a blue-checked apron 
tied around her neck and her sleeves turned back, 
sat on the western gallery near her father, stirring 
a bowl of mayonnaise Her father read, Mercia 
stirred and thought, neither disturbed the other. 

The girl stirred and thought, stirred and thought 
— ^thought of everything except the three old gen- 
tlemen who were to eat her mayonnaise. Mostly, in 
spite of herself, she thought of the fearful thing 
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that Doctor Yaeger had told her father; for, as 
gently and affectionately as the General had re- 
peated it to her, it was terrible. 

Out of the bowl and out of the turmoil she stirred 
up Stephen's face and shuddered. Instantly her 
mind reverted to that bloody room, the knife, and 
the staring eye of a death-struck man. Sometimes, 
when Stephen laughed and was gay, she had sup- 
posed that he never thought of it all or cared ; now 
she knew better. Try as she would to shut it out, 
she kept thinking of him writhing in horror when 
the clock struck two. 

Mercia thought on, and her spoon whipped 
through the fluffy yellow stuff; she kept pouring 
in the oil, drop by drop, with some newer ideas. 

No, no, Stephen was not to blame ; she would not 
admit that for a moment; then she ought to help 
him, not condemn him. Surely she and her father 
were under the greatest obligations. 

Her spoon almost stopped as Mercia thought of 
her father's trembling voice, that very morning, 
when he told her of Stephen's danger; and he had 
looked at her so queerly, she knew well what he 
hoped that she would do. 

She could not reproach herself for saying or 
doing what might wound Stephen. By way of com- 
pensation for the senseless repugnance that she 
sometimes felt for him, she bestowed upon him a 
thousand delicate little bits of care. Stephen had 
many downcast moods, and it was then that her 
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sympathy revolted most against her own injustice. 
With a real and sincere tenderness she led him out 
of these — as she had always led her father — ^into an 
atmosphere of sweeter things. It frightened her 
now to tliink that perhaps he had misunderstood — 
that he might ask for something more, more than 
she could give — for deep in her heart she began to 
realize that the man had come to love her. 

Whenever Mercia arrived at this point in her re- 
flections she threw it all aside and simply stopped 
thinking. 

" Oh, well " She shook her head and pre- 
pared her mind for Stephen, even as she prepared 
her table for the others. It was only when the 
thought came suddenly that it startled her, as a 
shape of dread that crept iip behind her in the 
dark. 

Mercia had stopped her stirring, the spoon rested 
idly in the bowl, while her forgetful hand kept pour- 
ing on the oil. She gazed far across the river — 
that dear old river which understood her thoughts 
so well. Then she spoke, half -aloud : " I will con- 
trol myself ; it isn't right ; I will not even feel that 
way." 

" What did you say ?" The Greneral glanced up 
from his book. 

" Oh, dear ! Oh, dear !" — Mercia stirred like mad, 
— " I've let the mayonnaise curdle." 

It was too late; the ydldw billows subsided into 

a mottled-looking soup; Mercia was ready to cry, 
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and her father laughed, " Let it alone, little sister ; 
it doesn't matter.'* 

" I won't let it alone, I won't !" She sprang up, 
got another egg, started it again^ and stirred 
steadily until it was done. 

While Mercia was busy with her refreshments and 
General Grayson lost in his book, a very muddy 
buggy and a high-stepping horse drove in at their 
front gate. 

John Davezac got out, a sunburned, pudgy little 
man, bald on top of his head, and with a fringe of 
black hair that stuck out from under his hat like a 
Japanese doll's. 

" Frank — ^lin ! Oh, Frank — ^lin !" he shouted im- 
patiently. 

" Comin', suh, comin' ; evenin'. Mister Dav'- 
zac." 

Davezac did not glance at him, except to fling 
the reins. 

" Huh," wondered Franklin, leading the buggy 
off to the stable, " mighty huffy. Well, he'll gimme 
fo' bits when he goes home — ef he don't git beat." 

Old Davezac grumbled to himself and his swarthy 
face looked positively black. An ugly scar that ran 
from the comer of his mouth, southwest across his 
chin, flamed angrily. He did not pause; he 
mounted the steps emphatically, crossed the gal- 
lery, opened the front door, and entered without 
the formality of a knock. 

The front room to the left was still designated 
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" The Parlor," although the Graysons had never 
used it since the war. It was a huge square room, 
with a long pier glass in it which the chances of 
a siege had left unbroken, family portraits, a vet- 
eran piano, and a lot of ancient furniture. John 
Davezac knew it well, and he knew exactly what he 
had come to see. 

He stamped into the room and walked straight to 
the mantelpiece. There he stopped, glanced around 
at the old-fashioned hangings, the waU-paper with 
queer little medallions all over it; then he kicked 
aside a rug; he shoved the centre-table out of its 
place, moved a big chair, another rug, and another. 
Under everything he touched there was a hole cut 
cleanly out of the carpet and the bare floor showed 
beneath it. 

The Graysons' carpet had once been their family 
pride — a, soft cream color, with huge red roses at 
intervals. Now it looked more like a chess-board, 
with every other square left blank. The roses were 
all gone, every one of them cut out by Federal 
cavalrymen to make into saddle-blankets. Aunt 
Blessy could remember seeing the whole squad ride 
off with those brilliant roses underneath their 
saddles. 

Mr. Davezac stood there glaring down at the 
holes ; he gritted his teeth and swore, " Damn the 
dam-Yankees." 

In his dictionary " dam-Yankee" was a compound 
word, riveted together and utterly indivisible. 
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The old man examined the scars on the piano — 
saw where the strings had been torn out so that the 
troopers might feed their horses in the box — ^and 
he swore; he stuck his fingers into the rips on the 
horse-hair sofa, and swore, and swore. 

Then he looked at all those familiar portraits 
again; they were really very comical, with their 
eyes punched out and mouths slit straight across, 
slashed by bayonet and sabre. 

Davezac stopped beneath one of these portraits, 
a woman, young and very beautiful. Both her eyes 
were gone and she had a great gash on her breast. 
A vein began to swell in the old man's throat, but 
he forgot to swear. 

John Davezac drew a long breath and stamped 
out of the room. " Don't give a damn !" he mut- 
tered. " We killed more o' them than they did of 
us." 

He strode across the hall and looked into the 
library; there was nobody there. Then he went 
around in front and stalked down the long gallery 
to General Grayson. 

The General was reading; his beard brushed a 
copy of "AmiePs Journal," which he held in his 
lap, and a steady finger followed the passages as he 
read. In the Frenchman's placid philosophy he 
always found a companionship that enabled him to 
smile upon the backs of a forgetful world. Dave- 
zac startled him. 

" I say, Marcy," Davezac burst out, " it'ft a damn 
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shame! I've just been looking around in there 
again." 

" Looking around at what?" Grayson closed the 
book, holding his forefinger between the pages. 

" Why, the way those dam- Yankees tore up your 
house." 

The Greneral glanced at him, and the merriest of 
twinkles came into his eye ; but he said nothing ; he 
knew that Davezac would break out again in a 
minute. 

" One of them came down to my place last Mon- 
day, — you know I'm staying down here for a while 
until my house on the plantation is repaired, — ^a 
long-legged feller from I — o — ^way, as he calls it; 
he said his battery had occupied a hill out there by 
my house somewhere and he was looking for it ; had 
a lot of maps and things. Of course, the nigger 
hackman didn't know that hill from a hole in the 
ground, so I told Captain Quarles that I'd help him 
locate it. I knew the hill very well from the way 
he described it. 

" Now, Marcy, don't you know I must have been 
hard up for something to do.^ Nan and Matilda 
are gone away and I get kind o' lonesome. But I 
couldn't 'a' done less than show the feller a hill, 
could I, Marcy?" 

General Grayson nodded. He did not smile — 
visibly. 

Davezac leaned against the gallery rail, looking 
uneasily at the river, and went on : " So we got a 
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couple of horses and rode over to that hill. By 
dogSy Marcy, what do you think? He was the same 
dam-Yankee captain that commanded the battery 
stationed right in front of mine — ^we were pluggin' 
away at each other for nearly three months. Some- 
times I used to see him jump up on his gun and 
cheer when he sent a shell that knocked us all to 
flinders." 

Davezac writhed in spirit, then he began to admit 
the worst. " Now, Marcy, I wouldn't tell a soul 
in the world about this but you. What do you 
think we did — ^two old snifflin' fools? Soon as we 
found that out we got down, right there in the mud, 
and stood bare-headed, shakin' hands. Couldn't 
neither one of us say a damn word. Ain't I just a 
natural-bom chuckle-head?" 

General Grayson made no comment — ^it was too 
serious. 

" It was pretty blame hot when we got back 
home; I made the feller a julep — ^had to be sort 
o' polite to him in my own house, didn't I? We 
talked a little while, and here came ZiUy Ann with 
the supper — ^that nigger hasn't got a bit o' sense. 
I just had to invite him to supper. There he was, 
sittin' right there. After supper he mixed up a 
drink — a new one on me — ^it tasted fine. We took 
several like that, and kind o' talked about old times. 
Would you believe it, Marcy, that dam-Yankee 
must 'a' put me to bed — ^I can't remember exactly 
how it was. But the next morning before I was 
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up he had the impudence to come into my room, 
lookin' fresh as paint, with a cocktail in each hand 
— said they were good for headaches." 

Davezac turned a sheepish glance toward the 
General; the General leaned over and carefully 
marked a passage in his book. Davezac squirmed, 
waited — ^and exploded. " Damn it, Marcy, whyn't 
you say something?" 

"There's nothing to say now, John. You've 
gone and done it." 

Then there was a long silence, and both men 
watched the sunset turning the river into a shimmer- 
ing sea of amethyst. 

Presently Davezac continued, with his eyes still 
fixed upon the river: 

" Tuesday I went walking with the feller — ^all 
over the battle-fields where they are goin' to have 
the park. Long-legged devil, nearly walked me to 
death. I called him ^ Dam- Yank' and he called me 
' Johnny Reb,' just as the boys used to holler at 
each other when they weren't shootin'. Ain't it 
funny, Marcy, how the same old tricks crop out 
again in the same old dogs?" 

Davezac's confession dribbled away into silence 
and he smiled unconsciously, — a smile of indefinable 
sweetness when he was sure that no one saw it, — 
but he shook his head stubbornly. 

** I got to thinkin' about it this evenin', Marcy, 
and it kind o' scared me. That dam- Yankee was 
beginnin' to put me in a good-humor with 'em again. 
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So I thought I'd just drop in and take another look 
at your carpet, all cut up for saddle-blankets." 

General Grayson looked very solemn. This melt- 
ing mood of Davezac's was not a thing to be treated 
lightly. After a while he ventured, " How did you 
finally get rid of the fellow?" 

"Ain't rid of 'im yet, that's the trouble. He's 
some kind of a judge, or governor, or something up 
where he lives, and the Park Commissioners are 
giving him a dinner to-night." 

John Davezac rose abruptly and walked back and 
forth with his hands behind him ; he kicked an otto- 
man viciously and started around to the front of 
the house again. He had gone only a few steps 
when he turned savagely to General Grayson. 

" But I never will forgive 'em, never have a bit of 
use for one of 'em as long as I live. No, no, I don't 
give a cuss about Mister Nigger, I'm glad he's free 
— ^ain't wuth a continental cold-water damn any- 
how; that ain't what riles me up. Those folks 
brought Mister Nigger here, we didn't. They had 
the slave ships and got rich by it. While they were 
busy rakin' Africa with a fine comb, sellin' niggers 
to us at five hundred apiece, we never heard a word 
about abolition. Oh, no! Just like these promoters 
of a boom town — ^soon as the outsider stepped in and 
bought the lots the boom busted. No, I don't want 
to see the country divided, never did, I'm too proud 
of her as she stands. But those folks commenced 
that> too. They started this secession business right 
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at Hartford, but when we catch on to the idea they 
come down and hammer it out of us. That's what 
makes me so hot in the collar." 

Greneral Grayson threw himself back in his chair 
and laughed at the other man as he waddled down 
the long gallery and disappeared around the corner. 

As soon as he had got out of sight, Davezac 
stopped and thought about it. Then he slipped 
to the telephone. 

" Hello, Central. Park Commission, please. 
Hello, hello, is that the Park Commission? Is 
Captain Quarles there? Yes, if you please, ask 
him to the 'phone. Hello, is that you, Quarles? 
This is Davezac. Don't forget that you are com- 
ing out home to-night ; my driver will call for you 
at half -past ten. No, no trouble, he can wait. All 
right ! Good ! See you then. Grood-by." 

Davezac paced back to General Grayson and sat 
down without a word. "Look here, John," asked 
the General, " didn't the feller have any clothes all 
that time? A long-legged man couldn't even wear 
your pocket handkerchiefs." 

Davezac wriggled in his chair, then explained 
how it was. " Well, you see, Marcy, it happened 
this way: I had a wagon coming out from town 
that night, and I just told the driver to stop by 
the hotel and get the feller's trunk." 



THE SALVATION OF BEARBRAKE 

BEFORE she gave her little nod and went out 
of the office. Gray had put Stephen in such 
high good-humor that he continued to whistle long 
after he had forgotten her. At ten minutes to five 
he still sat at his desk, hat on, overcoat on, and he 
was drawing on his gloves. The Bearbrake papers 
stuck out of his overcoat pocket. Mcintosh had re- 
written the letters and gone, Yaeger had come — ^and 
gone; Mr. Kerr had finished an unusually deliber- 
ate wiping of his silk hat — ^and gone. Stephen was 
alone, alone with the clock. The steady old face 
looked down and smiled at his impatience. Noth- 
ing could induce it to hurry; a clock can be very 
exasperating. But Stephen never permitted him- 
self to leave the office until five, and it yet lacked 
ten minutes. So he sat and waited, wriggling about 
uneasily as a man who has on his new camel's-hair 
undersuit. 

Promptly at five he slammed the office door, 
locked it as a school boy shuts his books behind him, 
and rushed out. It was an exhilarating afternoon, 

and he felt so buoyant that he started out to walk. 
298 
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He hurried southward through the bustle of Wash- 
mgton Street and drew a long breath when he came 
to the Warrenton Road. 

Stephen loved this road. It wound along a crest 
of narrow hills that towered like Titanic breast- 
works above the river; far below him on the right 
the yellow Mississippi rolled lazily in its bed; to 
the left a tortuous valley stole in and out among 
the hills, and straight ahead was Mercia. Stephen 
loved this road. 

The sharp southwestern wind cut him in the face 
and flapped his overcoat about his knees. The 
troubles of Bearbrake rested forgotten in his 
pocket, while hope and thought, and heart and 
soul, hurried faster yet to Mercia. 

He strode on, full of the joy of living, pausing 
now and again to gaze upon the battle-hiUs about 
him, or upon the glistening river with those eternal 
forests upon its farther shore. Like a prisoner 
from a dungeon, Stephen threw the windows of his 
soul wide open to let in the chastening simshine. 

The crackling sky of March hung like a vibrant 
bell above him — a crystal bell suspended in the blue 
— and it seemed the slightest jar might set it quiv- 
ering. Once he mounted a little knoll and shouted 
at the river, as he and John used to do when they 
were children. Some negroes looked at him curi- 
ously, and Stephen smiled to himself. He stooped, 
tossed back their ball to some little boys who were 
playing in a yard, and hurried on. Beyond the rail- 
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road bridge the house upon the hill came sharply 
into view. 

Mercia met him at the door. She had a blue 
apron tied around her neck and a kitchen spoon in 
her hand. 

" Come in ; cian't shake hands — ^beating eggs — 
see?'^ 

She exhibited a pair of very sticky hands and 
tried to be jolly. But there was a dim apprehension 
in her eyes; Stephen noticed it and wondered what 
it meant. 

" How is your father?" he asked. 

" Just as well as he can be. Come in." 

Stephen's eyes wavered from the girl's face to 
those bare white arms of hers, firm, round, and de- 
liciously dimpled at the elbows. He vaguely im- 
agined a thousand things that might happen if he 
should accidentally meddle with a dimple. And he 
wondered, too, why every girl didn't roll up her 
sleeves and wear a blue apron tucked beneath her 
chin. But every girl was not Mercia — ^perhaps that 
was the reason. Stephen forgot himself; he won- 
dered so long and looked so hard that the girl 
flushed and put her hands underneath the apron. 

" Well, aren't you coming in?" She laughed un- 
easily. 

He stepped absently into the hall, Mercia back- 
ing away before him. Stephen stopped and stood 
looking helplessly at a wisp of hair that waved 
across her forehead and seemed to bother her — ^it 
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certainly bothered him. It was a soft brown lock, 
not very dangerous, but it threatened to fall into 
her eyes. Then, simply because he could not help 
it, he reached out a nervous hand, brushed it into 
place, and let his fingers rest caressingly on her 
head. Then he wondered whv he felt so foolish. 

Mercians breath came quickly, but she stood her 
ground. Stephen saw her tremble, and a surging 
fire went bounding through his veins. Before this 
she had been so brave and competent that he could 
never think of her as needing him or requiring sym- 
pathy for herself. And so, perhaps, she had not 
touched the tenderest texture of his love. 

But now that she was troubled, — ^in a formless 
way he comprehended that, — ^now that she stood 
before him on the verge of tears, every sweeter im- 
pulse in his soul leapt up for her protection. Mercia 
tried to look at him without consciousness, but her 
glance wavered and fell. 

He took a sudden step toward her and stopped, 
for she shrank back, and somehow he could not touch 
her. Her lips quivered, but she mana];ed to speak 
before Stephen could untwist the tangles in his 
tongue. 

" Father wants to see you ; he's in there — ^with 
Mr. Davezac — something about the plantation — ^be- 
fore they begin to play." 

Like an automaton, Stephen turned into the 
library, but his backward eyes still rested on Mer- 
cia when she closed the door behind him. He stood 
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for several moments gazing vacantly at the door, 
then went slowly into the library, 

" Come in, Stephen," General Grayson called, 
** here's your chair and your glass, all waiting for 
you." The General's face shone with a new light, 
a light that had grown sweeter and steadier during 
these past few months. Sometimes Stephen noticed 
it, and it pleased him, but he was not thinking of it 
now. He shook hands with Mr. Davezac and took 
the chair which Greneral Grayson drew close to his 
own. 

" Stephen, did you bring those Bearbrake 
papers?" 

" Yes." 

" Good ! Davezac, just amuse yourself a while ; 
we'll be through before the others come." 

Davezac took a cigar from his box on the mantel 
and strolled out ; Stephen and the General plunged 
into their business. 

Stephen laid before him an itemized account of 
the Bearbrake debt, showing its growth year by 
year until it climbed to that startling total. Gen- 
eral Grayson looked at the footing, then at Stephen, 
with the bewilderment of a child. 

"Sixty thousand? That's impossible! I can't 
owe that much on Bearbrake. I only borrowed 
forty thousand, and for the last five years have 
shipped every lock of cotton to the factors. The 
debt ought to be nearly paid." 

"I'm afraid those figures are correct; Warfield 
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and I have checked every item with their book- 
keeper." 

" Then," — the General settled back helplessly in 
his chair, — " then the place will never pay it. I 
hoped I might leave it to Mercia unencumbered, 

but " He sighed; the man looked old and 

worn. Bearbrake had gone the way of " Groshen" 
and " EUerslie" and "Ayr" — gone before he real- 
ized it. 

Stephen unfolded a long account, column after 
column, and spread it on the table — expenses, an 
appalling list. 

The General listened and tried to understand as 
Stephen explained it all. But the counting of pen- 
nies and whittUng down of expenses were matters 
quite beyond his comprehension. Stephen spoke 
vigorously, exasperated to see a magnificent piece 
of property being frittered away when it should 
furnish such an income as would make its owner 
independent. 

General Grayson kept his eyes fixed on the fire; 
then he spread out his hands with a helpless gesture, 
as if to ask, " Well, what else could I do?" 

For a moment it provoked Stephen that a big- 
brained, clear-headed man should see his fortune 
dribbling through his fingers and be powerless to 
stop it. But he reflected instantly that here was an 
old-fashioned planter who had been out of the world 
for fifteen years and who knew nothing of modem 
business methods. Besides, the Greneral, shrewd as 
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he was in attending to business for his clients, was 
more trustful than a child in the management of his 
own. Stephen knew many such men in Adams 
County, high-toned, courteous gentlemen, who 
could never adjust themselves to the new commer- 
cial spirit. They tried to live as generously as they 
had lived in days gone by, with open door and open 
purse. Then a crash came, and their estates drifted 
into other hands. Such had been the history of 
every community around him. 

Stephen sat and watched Greneral Grayson staring 
into the fire — watched him with the veneration, the 
love, and the silent tear with which the New South 
must ever look upon the passing of the Old. 

Presently the Greneral asked, very patiently, — ^the 
Old South had learned much of patience, — ^^ What's 
to be done? I would do anything to save the place 
for Mercia. It's the last piece of property I have 
in the world. I don't know how to do it myself. I 
never could make a cent out of anything except my 
practice, and I probably could not make anything 
out of that if it were not for Kerr. He has always 
charged the fees and done the collecting." 

Stephen answered him positively, " There's just 
one thing to do ; the owner of that plantation must 
be on it practically all the time, or the managers 
should know that he's likely to drop down on them 
at any moment." 

Again there came that helpless gesture from the 
General. 
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" But I couldn't do that" — he turned and looked 
very hard at Stephen. No, he couldn't ask any- 
body to shoulder such a responsibility — ^and Stephen 
would have to give up his chances at the bar. " Do 
you suppose I could get John to take charge?" he 
inquired, the idea striking him all at once. 

" No, I had thought of that ; but it would leave 
mother and Aunt Claudia alone at home." 

Then Stephen leaned forward and broached the 
plan that he had formulated with Warfield — ^the 
plan to which Mr. Grimes had already assented. 

" Wilson, Grimes & Co. do not want to sell the 
place, but they simply cannot carry the debt any 
longer in its present shape. Warfield suggests this : 
You convey the property to me in trust; I will 
manage it closely, pay running expenses, and apply 
the profits to the debt. Grimes thinks that careful 
management would materially reduce the debt, and 
he agrees to postpone a sale." 

General Grayson lifted his eyes slowly, and his 
eyes were so like Mercians that Stephen forgot the 
business proposition that they were considering. 

" Would you do that, Stephen — do that for me?" 
he inquired. " You must understand that it means 
a practical renunciation of your own ambitions. 
You are thirty years old, and ought to be getting 
a start in your profession." 

" I thought," Stephen suggested eagerly, " that 

I might spend, say, three days a week on the place 

and work in the office the rest of the time. I could 

20 
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get a couple of good managers and superintend 
them. John would go up there with me at first and 
see that we begun the year right." 

He hurried on rapidly to outline the plan which 
he and Warfield had so patiently matured. Before 
he had finished General Grayson leaned back rest- 
fully in his chair, and the matter was settled. 

Half an hour later the front door to the library 
opened. Mr. Marye, tall and slender, slipped in 
like a shadow. He folded his gray shawl with prim 
precision and laid it on the self -same chair where 
it had rested once a week for nearly twenty years. 
Then he turned gently toward Greneral Grayson's 
table and stopped, for the Greneral was busy writing 
something and Stephen Ravanel was bending over 
him. 

The General laid down his pen, caught sight of 
Mr. Marye, and called out, " That's all right, 
Marye, we're done, and ready for the fray. Where 
are the others?" 

" They're coming." Mr. Marye nodded toward 
the hall, where Davezac and Mr. Kerr were bustling 
around. 

Stephen blotted the ink from the preliminary 
agreement which the General had signed and put 
the paper in his pocket. 

Stephen closed the library door and bounded 
across the hall with a swelling joy in his heart. All 
the while he had been talking to Greneral Grayson he 
kept thinking of Mercia. Mercia was troubled; he 
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felt sure of that from the moment he saw her at 
the front door. Of course, it must be on her father's 
account, and he loved her all the more for that. Now 
that he meant to lift all responsibility from them 
both, he longed to burst in and tell her about it. 

The dining-room door was ajar; she was in there 
by the sideboard. She did not see him, and Ste- 
phen paused to watch her. He loved to watch that 
calm and motherly little way she had of going about 
her duties. 

Stephen looked upon Mercia now with a different 
and a tenderer eye, for he had caught a glimpse 
into her heart and knew that the depths were not 
as placid as the surface. He began to realize that 
she often kept the sunshine glowing in her face when 
a dull drizzle shut it out of her heart. 

The softest, sweetest thought of all glorified the 
indecision on Stephen's face as he stood looking at 
the girl that he was beginning to understand. Once 
he started forward, determined to catch her in his 
arms and tell her everything. But he stopped and 
held back. That would be to take advantage of her 
gratitude, and he could not do it. He decided that 
he would not even tell her how they meant to ar- 
range the matter of Bearbrake. The General could 
tell her if he wanted. 

Stephen changed his mind, and changed it back 
again, then he remembered, and forgot. 

Mercia sped swiftly back and forth many times 
from the table to the sideboard; with the faintest 
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little ** swisV of her skirts she disappeared into the 
pantry to take some dishes. Now she was coming 
ba<^k ; Stephen listened and smiled. 

She held some spoons in her hand and laid one of 
them down on a plate. Then she seemed to think 
of something very far away; her gaze wandered 
through the window, past the bare mimosa-tree. 
Still grasping her spoons, and with one hand rest- 
ing on the table, she lapsed into a momentary dream. 
Her day-dream could not have been altogether sweet, 
for her face was very serious. Even with the head 
turned from him, Stephen could feel that the eyes 
were deep and wistfully distressed. 

He smiled to himself and crossed the threshold 
noiselessly. Before she knew it he had touched her 
on the shoulder. " What are you thinking about?" 

She wheeled and stared ; with a smothered scream 
she sprang away from him and dropped her spoons 
to the floor. She stimibled to the mantel, and Ste- 
phen saw that her face was deathly pale, whiter than 
the marble against which she leaned. Instantly he 
was at her side. " Why, Mercia, Mercia, I did not 
mean — I " 

She shook him off and shuddered. A blinder man 
than Stephen could have seen what a fearful fright 
he'd given her. 

Mercia sank into a chair and covered her face. 
Stephen bent over with his hand upon her shoulder ; 
she flinched as if his touch scorched her. 

" Mercia," he begged, trying to look into her 
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eyes, ^^ I did not dream that I would frighten you 
so. What a fool I am ; I'm so sorry " 

She did not answer, did not look up ; but she did 
control herself 9 determined to make no outcry that 
her father might hear. 

This was the only thing that Stephen understood; 
he stepped to the door and closed it. Then he com- 
prehended another thing — ^it were best that she be 
left to herself. So he groped about the floor and 
began picking up the spoons. 

By the time he got them together and laid them 
on the table Mercia had steadied herself a little. 
But her breast and shoulders trembled with the vio- 
lence of the effort. 

Stephen stood looking at her and wishing — ^he 
scarcely knew what it was that he wished, his desires 
were so inchoate and so various. 

" Mer — cia ! Mer — cia !" Greneral Grayson called 
from the library, " you forgot the spoons.'* 

The girl tottered to her feet; yet Stephen kept 
his distance, for he had learned that much. She 
seemed dazed, and glanced helplessly at the spoons. 
Stephen snatched them up. " I'U take them." 

" Thank you, Stephen," her lips whispered au- 
dibly, but they did not seem to move at all. 

At the door he looked back; she was leaning 
heavily on the table and staring straight at the 
wall. Then she shook her head resolutely and 
hurried into the pantry. 

When Stephen returned to the dining-room he 
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brought nothing with him except his own permission 
to swear at himself for being an idiot. He sat down 
grumpily and took full advantage of it. Every 
man gets a thousand chances per minute to show 
what a fool he is, and Stephen felt that he had made 
the most of one small opportunity. 

There was a busy little kettle on the trivet, steam- 
ing away, heating the water for Mr. Kerr's inevi- 
table Scotch. This piece of brass impertinence 
knew, as well as any calendar, when Thursday 
nights came round; it puffed and puffed and sput- 
tered at' Stephen as if he had no right to be sitting 
there so lazily when important affairs went unat- 
tended to. It was just on the brink of boiling over 
with impatience when Mercia entered. 

Stephen saw that her face was perfectly com- 
posed; it even showed a tinge of color from the 
cold-water drenching that she had given it. He 
glanced up and nodded as if nothing had happened* 
Her fingers twitched, but she came directly to him. 

"That was very silly of me a while ago,'* she 
said, and tried to smile ; " it was not your fault ; 
I didn't know you were in the room, and you startled 



me." 



Then her father called her again — he could never 
get along for three minutes at a time without 
Mercia. "We are mighty thirsty in here," he 
called. 

" Coming, father, right now." Mercia glanced at 
the kettle. "Here, Stephen, come, come." She 
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looked around excitedly to find employment for 
them both. " Hurry ! Franklin's gone for the 
oysters and you'll have to help me. Make the cock- 
tails — ^three. Put a little more bitters in that one 
for Mr. Davezac. The Scotch is for Mr. Kerr." 

She caught up the kettle, poured some boiling 
water into an earthen mug. stirred in the lemon 
and the sugar, and tasted to see that it was exactly 
right. 

" Now, take this to him while it's hot ; this is 
his bottle ; he likes to add the whiskey himself. Go 
on, I'll bring the cocktails." 

Before Stephen knew what he was about he had 
started to the library with a mug of hot water for 
Mr. Kerr's Scotch. While he was gone Mercia 
finished mixing the cocktails with the skill of long 
experience. But she seemed constantly listening 
toward the library and a nervous flush had settled 
in her cheeks. Her hands trembled, she rattled the 
glasses overmuch, and muttered to herself, " I wish 
Doctor Yaeger had never told father anything 
about it; but I must get used to it, I mustf I 
must " 

Franklin stalked up on the back gallery and en- 
tered from the rear. He had been to a restaurant 
in town and brought a tray of shell oysters. 

" Put them down right there, FrankUn ; I'll serve 
them myself." 

Stephen hurried back into the dining-room. 
Mercia thrust the cocktails at him. " Now, run 
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with tliese, this one is for Mr. Davezac." She 
wheeled him about before he could say a word. 

As Stephen came in and out he always found 
Mercia bustling around in undirected haste. Her 
eyes sparkled, she chattered incessantly; Stephen 
had never seen her in such a gale and could not 
understand it. 

On several other Thursday nights he had helped 
her to serve these little suppers, but she had done 
it most methodically and without a particle of 
trouble. Whatever she required had seemed to lie 
exactly where she wanted it and to fit in precisely 
at the proper time. To-night she flew about con- 
fusedly, rattling the plates, spilling the liquors, and 
not being able to put her hand upon a thing she 
wanted. But she kept Stephen busy, and that was 
the main consideration. 

Stephen swimg back and forth from the dining- 
room to the library, hoping and thinking that each 
trip would be the last and that they would have 
their comfortable half hour before the fire. But no 
sooner did he bring out the empty glasses and the 
oyster-shelk than she sent him back with salads, 
condiments, coffee, cheese, crackers. There W€W 
never a single instant when his hands were not full 
of one thing and his head full of another. 

He looked longingly at the fire, a companionable 
and confidential sort of a fire; but it burned itself 
out for nothing, and the hour of leisure did not 
come. 
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Well,*' he thought, " this can't go on forever ; 
even a whist game is bound to break up in the 
course of human events." Then he held his temper 
and waited. 

At the very last Mercia helped the other gentle- 
men into their coats and took up Stephen's with the 
rest. 

" Mr. Kerr," she suggested, " Stephen walked all 
the way down here. Couldn't you give him a seat 
in your buggy?" 

She scarcely knew how she sped her parting guest 
so effectually, but she remembered waving her hand 
at Stephen and Mr. Kerr as they went driving off. 

Then the girl relaxed, crept back into the library, 
and sat at her father's feet with her head against his 
knees. Daddy's affectionate hand stroked her hair. 

" That was a mighty good supper, little sister ; 
all of us enjoyed it. But" — ^he put his hand be- 
neath her chin and turned the face so that he could 
see it — ^** but you look very tired. Gro upstairs to 
bed this minute, FrankUn can set everything 
straight." 

She was shivering and drew nearer to the fire. 
The Greneral caught her hand as she took it from 
his knee. " Why, little sister, you are just as cold 
as you can be; come, sit in daddy's lap." 

Mercia shook her head and held her hands to the 
blaze ; she did not dare sit in his lap, for if she did 
she'd be sure to tell him about the things that 
troubled her. 
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Father and daughter sat gazing into the fire for 
a long, long time; these were their very sweetest 
hours. After a while he spoke, breaking abruptly 
upon her meditations. " Did Stephen tell you any- 
thing?" 

The unexpected question startled her; she was 
afraid to look up. How did her father know that 
Stephen meant to tell her something? What would 
he think if he knew that she had deliberately pre- 
vented it? She dreaded to listen as her father went 
on, " I thought that you and Stephen would talk 
it over; it means so much for you, and I want to 
see you provided for before I go." 

Mercia crouched on a comer of the rug ; her eyes 
were very wide and very frightened; but, in spite 
of herself, she turned and looked straight into the 
old man's eyes. 

" It's just this," he explained. " Stephen has 
promised to assume the entire management of Bear- 
brake. We will put the title in his name, and Mr. 
Grimes consents to postpone a sale for five years, 
and " 

" Oh daddy, I'm so glad, I'm so glad !" She 
boimded up and sprang into his lap, crying and 
laughing by turns. 

" Why, you poor little child, I had no idea that 
you took this so deeply to heart. There, there ; but 
it's all right now." 

" Tell me about it, daddy, tell me — ^all — ^about 
it." She hugged him so tight and kissed him so 
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many times that her father could not explain it very 
clearly. 

After a while Mercia began to comprehend what 
he was saying. 

" God knows what we should have done without 
Stephen ; I ought not to let him make such a sacri- 
fice, but it is the only way to save the place." 

The slow tears gathered, and the firelight glit- 
tered on the mists in Mercians eyes. She knew why 
Stephen had done this thing, but she could not open 
her heart, not even to her father. 



XXIV 

A MESSAGE FROM RUDD 

STEPHEN RAVANEL shoved aside the papers 
on his office desk. 

" Now, that was a queer thing for Mercia to do 
last night," he thought over and over again. All 
day long he tried to keep his mind on the work 
before him, but every few minutes he caught him- 
self shoving something aside to think of Mercia. 

Gray had gone home, and Stephen had plenty of 
time to think. Mcintosh rattled away at the type- 
writer, and it would be a full hour before he could 
finish the letters. Stephen settled back in such com- 
plete abstraction that he did not hear the door when 
it opened. 

Stephen's first intimation of a visitor came from a 
brilliant necktie moving toward him — ^a blue tie with 
white dots, that had mounted triumphantly to the 
very top of a shining celluloid collar. 

Mr. Alan Minter dragged his loose-himg limbs 

entirely within the office, thrusting out a sharp chin 

as if to reconnoitre with his uneasy little blue-bead 

eyes. 

Stephen observed that the gentleman had just 
816 
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acquired a fresh cigar and a brand-new hair-cut. 
There was no doubt about its being a new and much- 
needed hair-cut, for two full inches of fresh cleared 
space circled the redness of Minter's neck, like a 
pink belt around a pig's skin. Mr. Minter had evi- 
dently arrayed himself for a festive occasion. 

" I'm hunting for Mr. Stephen Ravanel," he 
drawled, without taking the cigar from between his 
teeth. 

" I am Mr. Ravanel," — Stephen rose courteously, 
— " take a seat." 

" Naw ; 'tain't wuth while settin' down. Mr. 
Rudd asked me to hand you this," and he stuck a 
letter at Stephen. 

" Mr. Rudd?" 

" That's what I said — ^Mister Powhatan Rudd — 
mos' likely you's heerd tell o' him. Him an' me is 
great friends and he kndwed I wouldn't min' f etchin' 
a letter for 'im." Minter opened his thin lips and 
imagined that he smUed; but he only succeeded in 
exhibiting the gap where a front tooth was promi- 
nently missing. His manner was distinctly aggres- 
sive, in a dubious and ignorant sort of way, as if 
he were not very certain of his footing. 

" The neighborhood bully," Stephen placed him 
instantly. Then he walked to the window and read 
the formal note. 

At the first word Stephen understood what the 
note meant and stood looking out upon the street. 
The typewriter clattered on. Alan Minter chewed 
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the end of his cigar, cut his eye suspiciously at the 
machine, and waited. 

Twice Stephen turned to speak, and twice the 
fellow's insolent expression made him change his 
mind. Then he walked straight to him and handed 
back the letter. "Tell Mr. Rudd that I de- 
cline '' 

"What! Ain't you a-goin' to fight? Then 
maybe you is ^" 

" I said I would not fight with Mr. Rudd:' 

Minter was silent, for he did not relish the way 
in which Stephen emphasized the " Mr. Rudd.*' 

" You may tell Mr. Rudd that I have no quarrel 
with him and shall avoid one if possible. I trust, 
Mr. Minter, that you will try to prevent another 
difficulty. Kindly come back here at seven o'clodk 
and let me know what I am to expect." 

Alan Minter was really a good-natured animal, 
after all. Other things being equal, of course he 
preferred to see a fight ; yet he found himself get- 
ting awkwardly out of Stephen's office under prom- 
ise to return at seven. 

The typewriter had not paused ; Mcintosh was a 
clerk; he knew it, and kept himself as deaf as a 
door-knob to matters outside the scope of his em- 
ployment. 

Stephen paced up and down the room for a while, 
then snatched his hat. " Just leave the letters on 
my desk, Mr. Mcintosh ; I'll come back directly and 
send them off." The stenographer nodded. 
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Stephen opened the bottom drawer, slipped a 
forty-one Colt's in his pocket, and passed out. 

He glanced each way along Washington Street 
before stepping on the sidewalk. Then he wondered 
where he meant to go, what he meant to do, and 
why he had left the office. Sheer restlessness? 
Yes. He only felt a consuming desire to walk, walk, 
walk. 

There was nothing unusual going on ; a few peo- 
ple were looking in at the shop windows; Uttle 
groups of men were gathered at the curb. The wind 
had begun to lull €is the sun crossed the river and 
the street was quiet. Yet Stephen could not subdue 
his uncontrollable excitement. 

Were these people whispering about himself and 
Rudd.^ He rather fancied that they were; if he 
were sure of it, he would stop thenu Perhaps they 
were saying that Stephen Ravanel would stab an 
old man in the dark, but dared not fight a young 
one. No, no, what a fool he was ; nobody thought 
and nobody cared; nobody even looked at him. He 
took a step or two toward the edge of the sidewalk, 
and then from mere force of habit turned in the 
direction of the Warrenton Road. 

A little before seven Stephen returned to his office, 
weary in body and quieter in mind. 

" Mister Warfield wants to see you mighty bad," 
the elevator boy informed him ; " been here three or 
four times.'' 
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**A11 right, PU wait in the office for himJ 

At ahnost the same Instant that Stephen turned 
the knob Mr. Alan Minter appeared, slouching 
through the hallway. Without a word Stephen 
stood aside to let him enter. There was no one in 
the offices, only that methodical stack of letters 
where Mcintosh had piled them. 

Alan Minter was not a fluent speaker or a diplo- 
mat, and he realized his deficiencies. He stopped 
just within the door and stuck his second note at 
Stephen. There were not a dozen words in it. 

Stephen's face grew very red, then perfectly 
livid. He read it through, crumpled the paper in 
his hand, dashed it to the floor, and strode back 
from the window to the man at the door. Involun- 
tarily Minter retreated a pace ; Stephen's eyes were 
blazing, and he came very close. 

"Mr. Minter, you may tell your principal that 

I " But Stephen checked himself, walked to 

the window again, and stood there with clenched 
hands and tight-drawn lips. After some little time 
he said to himself, " No, I will not be taunted into 
a fight — ^like a child." Then he turned and spoke 
quietly to Minter, " You may tell Mr. Rudd that 
I'll fight no duel with him." 

Alan Minter looked as though he would like to 
sneer if he dared; the color rushed into Stephen's 
face ; he came nearer to the go-between. " But I 
cannot run from him if he sees fit to attack me — 
do you understand? Come here." He grasped Min- 
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ter's arm, almost dragged him to the window, and 
raised the sash. 

" Do you see this street? This is Crawford 
Street. When I leave this office, at half -past seven 
exactly, I shall go straight home along this street 
— ^three blocks east to Cherry, where you see that 
church at the corner. Then I turn to the left and 
go north, four blocks along the east side of that 
street. Do you understand me well, Mr. Minter? 
That is my ordinary route — I shall not change it 
to-night or any other night. It is a very quiet 
street, and I shall be alone. Now, do you under- 
stand? Wait — I shall be out of town to-morrow. 
Grood-evening, Mr. Minter." 

Stephen's hands were steadier than the wall itself 
as he held the door for Alan Minter to pass out, 
and the messenger had not uttered a solitary word. 

Then that restless man, alone in the office, 
marched up and down, up and down, giving the 
letter-press a twist, kicking a chair from his path, 
pulling down a shade and letting it fly back with 
a bang. 

Some one came running down the hall and opened 
the door. 

" Who's that?" he snapped, and turned to bay as 
Robert Warfield rushed into the room. "Well, 
what the devil do you want?" 

" They say" — ^Warfield was excited and very 

angry — "they say on the street that Rudd has 

challenged you and you- have declined -" 
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" What of it?" Stephen stood like a bull-dog, 
with his legs spread finnly apart. • 

^^ That he has sent you insulting messages, but 
cannot draw you from the office " 

"WeD?'' 

" Neil and Tom McPherson and Alan Minter 
have been drinking and bragging about it all over 
town; I had to slap a bar-room loafer in the face, 
and " 

"Damn it, Rob Warfield, you keep* out of this 
mess; it's none of your business. Can't you see 
that I'm trying to hold my temper and avoid an- 
other killing?" 

" Then — ^then it is true?" Warfield dropped in- 
credulously into a chair, but when he looked again 
at Stephen's face the expression of it shamed him. 

" Yes, Rob, it is true ; I cannot go cold-blooded 
into such a thing. There, there, you need not tell 
me what people will say. I know they'll say that 
I'm afraid to meet him in open fight. And do you 
know, Rob, I am afraid — for I should certainly kill 
him. My God, it's a fearful thing to kill a man 
— ^to have him with you forever — ^night and day. 
Yes, yes, I know it will give me lots of trouble if 
I don't accept this challenge, and may force me 
into a dozen difficulties. But" — Stephen's voice 
dropped until Warfield could scarcely hear it — ^ I 
cannot make up my mind to stand out in the dear 
daylight and shoot at that boy. I killed his father, 
and I know exactly how he feels." 
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"I thought — I thought," stammered Warfield, 
" that I might be of some service *' 

" No, Rob, there's nothing you can do ; I thank 
you." 

Warfield rose and went slowly as far as the door ; 
there he stopped and hesitated. Stephen reached 
out, took his hand very simply, pressed it, and War- 
field went away. 

Outside, in the hall, Warfield stopped again and 
listened to Stephen pacing the floor. Once he turned 
and came back nearly to the door. 

" No, he wouldn't let me do that; but Fll just 
make it my business to stop this thing, and that's 
all there is about it." Then he hurried from the 
building. 

At half -past s6ven o'clock, to the minute, Stephen 
started home. He changed the pistol to his overcoat 
pocket, where he could reach it easily, closed the 
door, and went out, trying not to think or feel. 

A stiff wind now whirled boisterously through the 
streets and few people were abroad. Yet Stephen 
was so anxious not to hurry that he walked more 
deliberately than usual and peered ahead as he went. 
He stopped by the post-oflSce, put in his letters, and 
went on. The blocks dragged by — ^in fact, Ste- 
phen strolled along with the greatest apparent non- 
chalance. 

Beneath this outward carelessness, however, he 
held firmly to that pistol in his pocket; the vigi- 
lance of eye and ear never slept. He passed street 
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after street, until now there was only that deserted 
court-house block between himself and home. Here 
were no stores and no people, nobody to interfere, 
and no bystanders to get hurt — an ideal place for 
a business-like encounter without witnesses. Stephen 
felt his breath come quicker and his heart beat as 
he set foot upon this block. But he walked on with 
neither a slackened nor a hastened gait. 

Some one stepped on the far end of the block; 
the footfall rang out sharply. Stephen halted, and 
waited in a clear space. But the movement of the 
other man was too slow, he came on too carelessly 
— only a negro shuffling along, munching at some- 
thing in his hand. 

Stephen held himself back with all resolution, but, 
like a wagon going down hill, he felt himself travel- 
ling a tiny bit faster as he crossed Jackson Street, 
and his hand positively trembled as he laid it upon 
the latch to his own gate. 

The entry and the hall were very still; from the 
dining-room there came the usual hum of conversa- 
tion and the clink of dishes. 

Stephen paused, with one arm half drawn from 
his overcoat sleeve. He heard Gray laughing in the 
dining-room. He knew exactly what they would be 
doing when he went in — Gray would be putting 
things on the table, Mrs. Poindexter fumbling in 
her work-basket, Warfield on one side of the fire, 
and Yaeger on the other. They would ask him a 
lot of foolish questions, just to make him talk,^ and 
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he felt that he could not stand it. He thrust his 
arm into the overcoat again and stood there unde- 
cided. 

Stephen wanted to be alone. The wind blew hard 
outside ; he hated the wind ; he hated loud-mouthed 
people — Abated everything that made a noise. There 
was a shutter somewhere about the house that kept 
flapping to and fro. He tried not to hear it, but 
found himself listening, listening and waiting for it 
to slam. The thing grated on his nerves, it sounded 
horribly like a door being broken down. There! 
It slammed again and sent its echoes crashing 
through the house. He was standing beside a table ; 
he touched the marble top and shivered; a marble 
table can be so deadly cold — ^and he remembered 
that one in the great white parlors at the Seigneury. 
Grod in heaven, why should these thoughts come back 
so strong to-night? would he never be freed of 
them? 

Warfield was telling a funny story in the dining- 
room, and Yaeger burst into an irritating laugh. 
Stephen pulled his hat over his eyes, stole through 
the entry, and stepped out on the street. 

It was a chill and windy night, with half a moon 
and clouds that banked themselves like a pile of 
ashes in the southwest. He buttoned his coat and 
pushed on. Grove Street attracted him ; it was very 
dark, with trees on either side, gloomy and untrav- 
elled. The man rambled on for hours, how long he 
could not tell. 
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Near midnight he came back that way again, 
walking very slowly. The court-house yard was 
deserted; he opened the iron gate and went in. 

Stephen often came up here in the late after- 
noons. From the western terrace he could see along 
the line of hills as far as General Grayson's, could 
even see the roof and upper windows of the house. 
Mercia's room was on this side. 

He sat down at the base of a column, and in- 
stinctively his eye ran along the crest. " That 
must be her lamp," he thought ; " I wonder why she 
should be sitting up so late.'*" 

God had left no watch-lights in the sky, and 
those feeble glimmers set upon the earth by man 
seemed half afraid to shine. 

Stephen looked out above the roof-tops, above the 
glow of the city, at a dark and tortuous thing that 
he knew to be the river — ^a far-winding serpent, with 
here and there a sombre glint upon its coils. Far 
on the other side, just at the edge of the forest, one 
lonely spark was burning in the tiny town of Delta. 
Stephen wondered who lived there, what sort of peo- 
ple they were, and what they were doing. A deso- 
late-looking boat went struggling up the current; 
he watched the wavering lights upon the water until 
they rounded King's Point and disappeared. The 
boat was gone, the spark in Delta dipped and went 
out; nothing but Mercia's lamp remained to break 
the monotone of night. 

The western wall of clouds parted like a rock 
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that is cleft and a solitary star burst through. 
" Looks like a one-eyed man staring down at me,*' 
he muttered. The rift closed up again; the 
eye was shut. Earth and sky were dark. He 
had only Mercia's light and the thoughts that 
centred there. 

Then the solemn clock in the court-house tower 
began striking twelve. Its serenely patient chimes 
rolled across the river, breaking like a surf of melody 
against the Louisiana shore. It breathed a bene- 
diction above the hills around it, mingling with the 
mellow midnight in a "Peace be with you" to all the 
sleeping world. 

Men had come, and men had gone down to their 
graves again. This grim old bell, with melodious 
unconcern, measured the hours of their lives, the 
eternity of death. With the same calm voice it had 
spoken whilst the matchless Prentiss played upon the 
heartstrings of its people ; so, again, it spoke when 
the First Mississippi Regiment chose Colonel Jef- 
erson Davis to lead them into Mexico. 

So, with unwavering fortitude, it gave its people 
counsel, in darkness and in daylight, while standing 
boldly out, a heroic target, before the hurtling 
storms of war. 

Its superb courage strengthened with disaster, 
and the voice of the old clock did not falter when 
thousands of gaunt men in blue clanked their spurs 
upon the slate-floored corridors beneath it. 

And now the same sweet old bell poured its mid- 
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night benison into the unquiet soul of him who sat 
staring at the river. 

" Grood-night, Mercia,'* he whispered to the far- 
away spark, then left the hill to its silence and its 
memories. 
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MERCIANS FEAR 

IT was perhaps a quarter-past twelve when Ste- 
phen Ravanel started to his room. He had 
ahnost forgotten that he must catch an early train 
in the morning, so as to spend Saturday on Bear- 
brake Plantation. 

The court-house gate clanged as Stephen let it 
slam behind him. A man stepped suddenly out from 
the shadow of a building across the street and ran 
toward him. Stephen faced him with his hand upon 
his pistol. 

"Ain't dat Mister Rav'nel?" a negro's voice 
called. " I thought 'twuz you comin' down de 
walk." 

Stephen recognized Johnson, Doctor Yaeger's 
negro man. 

" I's been huntin' for you all over town," the man 
said, out of breath. " Doctor Yaeger say for you 
to come down to de Gin'Ps right away; GinTs 
mighty bad off." 

"What?" 

" Yassir ; Miss Mercia she telephoned for you an' 
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de doctor bofe, But we couldn't fin' you no- 

whar " 

" How long ago has that been?*' 
" Doctor wuz jes' eatin' his supper.'* 
Stephen had already turned with the negro, and 
they were hurrying down the hill toward a livery 
stable. Within ten minutes the flying hoof -beats of 
a horse rushed southward through the quietude of 
Washington Street. 

From two or three points along the Warrenton 
Road Stephen could see the window of Mercians 
room; the light was burning just as he had seen 
it from the court-house hill. He kept his eyes 
steadily upon it and galloped on until he dashed 
through the last dark cut and flung his bridle across 
the gate-post. 

Stephen ran up the gravelled walk ; there was no 
one in the hall. He did not knock, but opened the 
door quietly and stepped inside. General Grayson's 
door was closed and not a soimd came from within. 
He glanced into the library, dark and cold as a tomb. 
Then something black sprang up from the rug. It 
was Mercia. She came running out and caught both 
his hands. " Oh Stephen, where have you been all 
this time? We wanted you so much." 

" Just got your message. How's the Greneral?" 
" Sh ! He's better now ; he's asleep." 
" Where's Yaeger?" 

^* Grone home about half an hour ago ; he says 
father's all right." 
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Stephen drew a long breath. Yaeger would never 
have left the Greneral unless he had passed all 
danger. 

Mercia clung to Stephen's hand ; she led him into 
the gloomy library and they stood together at the 
mantel. A few sparks glowed among the ashes. 

" What was the matter with your father?*' Ste- 
phen asked. 

" That wretched bullet again. We came in here 
after supper and he tried to pick up something from 
the floor. I heard him groan and fall — ^it must have 
hurt him terribly. He was unconscious when I got 
to him. Franklin and I put him in bed, and he had 
not moved when Doctor Yaeger came. The doctor 
was scared to death." 

" Yaeger ought not to have gone home and left 
you " 

" He didn't; he was just as good as he could be. 
He sent me up to my room, but I was so restless and 
frightened that I came downstairs again the minute 
he was gone." 

Stephen stirred the pile of shawls with his foot 
and thought of this frightened child sitting there 
alone, listening into the dark and waiting. One of 
her hands hung loosely beside her; he took it into 
his own. 

" Mercia, your hands are cold as ice. Don't you 
want a fire?" 

" I am cold," she admitted, and her teeth chat' 
tered. 
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Stephen hurried out. When he returned with an 
armful of wood she was standing as he had left her. 
Merda watched him scatter the ashes, rake the coals 
together, set the andirons, and lay the back log in 
its place. With a few chips he started a blaze, and 
piled on the wood. 

She sank down on the rug, crouched beside him, 
and watched the tiny flames begin to creep up be- 
tween the logs. 

" Now, dear, you'll be good and warm presently. 
Shall I light the lamp?*' he asked. 

Mercia shook her head. " No, I love the firelight." 
She caught a comer of the shawl and drew it across 
her shoulders. 

" Mercia, you are cold through and through. 
I'm going to make you a hot Scotch ; let me get the 
kettle from Aunt Blessy.'* 

She isn't there, she's asleep." 
And you've been sitting here, all alone in this 
big house?" 

" Oh, dear, no," she nodded cheerfully. " Frank- 
lin is right in yonder; he sleeps on a cot beside 
father's bed ; but he might as well be awake ; father 
couldn't lift a finger without his hearing it. Let me 
go for the kettle." Mercia started to rise ; Stephen 
put his hand on her shoulder and pushed her down 
again. 

" No, you sit still ; I can find the kettle myself." 

Mercia obeyed him like a biddable child. 

By the time Stephen had the kettle swung and 
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steam began to rattle the Kd the fire had grown so 
hot that Mercia shielded her face with a newspaper. 
The color flamed in her cheeks and her hands tingled 
with the heat. 

" I declare," she laughed, getting up backward 
and moving away from the fire, " I can't stand this 
any longer." 

" Roasted you out, did I?" Stephen glanced up 
— ^he was cutting lemons and putting sugar in the 
mugs. Mercians face was very red and he nodded 
wisely. " I thought you wouldn't stay there very 
long when that fire got started. Is it all right to stir 
this with a pencil? I couldn't find a spoon." 

Mercia leaned against the mantel; somehow she 
did not feel as desolate as she had a little while ago. 
Stephen whistled cheerfully. 

" Whew !" he said, " but that's hot, and it tastes 
fine. Here's your chair, with a nice, thick shawl 
across it ; here's another shawl to cover with ; here's 
something to rest your foot on. Come, sit down, the 
party's ready. You are going to drink this Scotch, 
and then you are going to march yourself up those 
stairs and go to bed. Now sit down." Stephen 
spoke as if she were precisely three years old, and 
Mercia wondered why she did not resent it. 

The room had grown very bright and copey; all 
the loneliness had gone away. It was filled with a 
sweet security, a sense of companionship and depend- 
ence, such as Mercia rarely felt. She thought of 
her anxious hours sitting here in the cold — ^a thou- 
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sand miles away from anybody — ^and a complete re- 
vulsion swept over the girl. 

" Come, Mercia." Stephen held out his hand, but 
she did not move. 

Mercia looked at the snug chair that he had ar- 
ranged for her, the fire that he had built for her ; she 
saw the steaming mug that he had brewed for her, 
the bleak, bare room that he had transformed for 
her; she glanced at Stephen's face, then dropped 
her head on the mantel, and he saw that she was 
sobbing softly to herself. 

"Why, Mercia, child, what's the matter.?" He 
went to her and laid his hand upon her head. 
" Come, come, it's too late now to worry, the trou- 
ble's all over. Daddy's well and " 

" I know it, I know it ; I'm a silly little fool, but 
I've had such a fright ; we thought that father was 
dead. I did not cry, indeed I didn't. I just helped 
Doctor Yaeger the best I could and went up to 
my room when he told me to. Then I came back 
and Franklin wouldn't let me see father. It was 
so dark and cold in here — and the wind blew — ^you 
know how you feel when the wind blows? And I 
was — so — ^lonely." 

Half of what Mercia said was inarticulate, broken 
by an excited laugh that shifted to tears and back 
again. But Stephen understood — she was fright- 
ened, cold, and lonesome. 

One of his arms had dropped to her waist, the 
other met it on the other side. He drew her to him- 
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self as if she were a tiny child, and she laid her head 
contentedly on his shoulder. 

" There, now, little girl, have your cry out ; it 
will do you good.*' 

" But I don't — ^want — to cry ; I want — ^to laugh. 
Isn't it funny?" and she broke down again. 

Presently she grew quieter; Stephen stroked her 
hair and kissed her forehead where the brown waves 
parted — ^he had always wanted to kiss her there. 

" Just to think of my precious little girl sitting 
here for hours, alone and cold and frightened. 
Never mind, sweetheart, you shall never be lonely 
again. Nobody in this whole world, not even daddy, 
loves you as I do. Didn't you know it, sweetheart? 
Haven't you felt it and understood?" And Stephen 
held her so very close to him, in body and in soul, 
that he knew she understood. 

" Why, Mercia, you are crying again," but he let 
her weep as she willed and loved her for it. 

It could only have been a moment, a life-long mo- 
ment, until Mercia mastered herself. She stirred. 
His arms were to be her refuge, not her prison ; they 
opened at her wish, and she stood free. She turned 
away from him, with eyes downcast, and he let her 
be. 

It was a long time before Stephen remembered 
how it had happened, what had brought it about. 

" Here's your Scotch, Mercia ; I had forgotten 
that," he said ; " sit down." 

He tucked the thick gray shawl about her in the 
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chair; her hands were clasped in her lap, and the 
tender little chin was quivering with its effort to be 
strong. 

Stephen leaned over her ; she lifted her eyes, beg- 
ging him to forget, and before he k)iew it ht had 
kissed her full upon her lips. 

" My own Mercia, my wife^^^ he whispered. 

She scarcely moved; her head drooped forward, 
and the firelight glittered on her deep, wide-open 
eyes. 

She knew that Stephen was filling the mugs ; the 
decanter clinked as he poured in the Scotch, for his 
own hands were far from steady. 

It was very sweet to be waited on so gently, it 
brought such a delicious sense of restfulness. Mer- 
cia sighed, leaned back, and resigned herself wholly 
to the languor of her dream. 

Through the haze and the halo she was conscious 
of the stalwart shoulders just behind her, and once 
in a while she saw those warm blue eyes that turned 
toward her, but never caught her looking. 

" Here, Mercia," he was right at her elbow, 
^^ drink this. Catch it by the handle, the mug is 
hot. Just sip it, a little at a time." 

Stephen took his own mug and sat in the wicker 
chair ;' they did not talk ; ^ there was too much to 
think of, and words would spoil it. The fire 
crackled; those timid little flames had swelled to 
roaring monsters that filled the chimney's throat and 
left a whirling nest of sparks behind them. With 
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eyes half closed, Mercia sipped her Scotch. After a 
while Stephen saw her put down the empty mug and 
her hands fell limply to her lap. The dreams had 
come again, but they were dreams with a doubt, a 
dread, and an indecision in them. Stephen saw her 
shiver and drew the shawl about her shoulders. 

" Mercia," — ^it was the first time that either had 
spoken for half an hour, — ** Mercia, you mustn't sit 
here and get cold again. 60 upstairs, it's after three 
o'clock." 

Mercia recalled her wandering thoughts, turned 
her eyes to her father's door, and felt a quick pang 
of guilt that she should have forgotten. 

" Now, that's all right, little girl ; I know how 
uneasy you are. I'm going to sleep on this sofa, 
right here; here are plenty of shawls, and if he 
wakes you shall know it." 

" But, Stephen ^" 

" Come," he took her by the arm, " I can sleep 
very comfortably here." 

Without making useless objections, she followed 
him to the foot of the stair ; Stephen halted at the 
newel post, Mercia paused on the second step. 

" Wait a minute, Mercia, I forgot. I intended 
going to Bearbrake on the morning train— it's Sat- 
urday, you know. What do you think I ought to 
do?" 

" I believe," she answered thoughtfully, " I be- 
lieve that father would feel easier if he knew that 

you had gone. But, Stephen, you'll be so tired " 
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" Go — on — ^up — stairs — and — go — ^to — bed ; you 
certainly are hard-headed.*' 

Mercians lips parted, half in a smile, but she did 
not speak; she only reached down and laid her 
hand a moment on his shoulder. Then she turned 
and went slowly up the stairs. 




XXVI 

GRAY'S INDEPENDENCE 

ON Saturday night Mrs. Poindexter sat in front 
of the dining-room fire, polishing away at a 
silver punch-bowl. It was a huge old thing with a 
circle of chubby gods and goddesses playing " ring- 
a-ring-a-roses" all around it. It always amused Mrs. 
Poindexter to think how this bowl, with other family 
silver, had evaded a shift of ownership during the 
war by hiding at the bottom of their well. 

Now it lay quite contented in the lap of its right- 
ful mistress and submitted to a vigorous cleaning. 

The little, white-haired lady, in her white lace cap, 
bent over her pleasing task and smiled. This ancient 
bowl had been her mother's and her mother's 
mother's, and brought back many a merry story of 
the good old times. Like herself, it belonged to 
an old-fashioned day of silver punch-bowls, of 
minuets and madrigals, of stately courtesy and 
code duello. 

Gray sat opposite in the biggest chair, sitting on 

one foot and kicking the other petulantly against 

the floor. Ordinarily she loved to hear her mother 

recount the adventures of that funny little man who 
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had brought this bowl mto the family. His battered 
portrait hung in the parlor and Gray used to be 
afraid of it. His sharp eyes looked clear through 
the child and his peaked beard stuck out like a mar- 
line-spike. Mother spoke of him as " Sir Greoffrey 
Somebody-or-other" and said he had been a priva- 
teer. But Gray always considered " privateer" as 
but a polite name for a pirate. Not that she would 
have dared call him a pirate to his face, even to his 
portrait, but it was all the same, she thought. 

Gray eyed her mother sulkily, watched the clock, 
and gathered wrath against the hour when Stephen 
should come home. For Gray was very angry. 

A bright spot bro£idened on the bowl beneath the 
mother's rubbing; a girlish smile grew sweeter on 
the tiny lady's lips ; she hummed a wistful little air 
of long ago ; and the clock struck nine. 

Mrs. Poindexter looked up. " I wonder what can 
be keeping Stephen?" 

" He got in late from the plantation," Gray an- 
swered. " Besides, it's the first of the month, and 
he's trying to get off a lot of railroad reports to the 
general counsel." 

" Is his supper all ready for him?" 

Gray gave a careless glance toward the table. 
" Yes'm, everything's ready enough, I suppose " 

" The poor boy doesn't look well ; he's working too 
hard. I wish he would come " 

" Well, I don't," snapped Gray ; " I hate him ; 
I wish he'd go somewhere else to board." 
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" Why, Grayson, what's the trouble?' 

" Nothing; I just hate him, that's all/ 

The mother smiled indulgently as she went on 
poUshing her bowl ; the bright spot grew, the smile 
deepened, and irritated Gray. Mother always treated 
her as if she were an irresponsible child, and it made 
Gray sulkier than ever. 

The street door swung open and closed with a 
bang. 

** There he is now ; hurry, Grayson, pour the 
tea." 

Gray sprang up. " I wouldn't pour his tea for 
him, not to save his old life ; I hate him — ^I " 

Mrs. Poindexter calmly laid aside the bowl. 
" Very well. Til pour " 

** Yes, I will, mother ; yes, I will ; I'll do it for 
you, but I hate him." 

Stephen's brisk steps came ringing across the hall ; 
he whistled gayly, for his thoughts ran sweet to 
Mercia and all the world was full of songs; he 
burst into the dining-room. 

" Heigho, got anything to eat? I'm hungry as a 
wolf. Bless your dear heart, Gray, I knew you'd 
have everything hot and ready. Dear me, how good 
it smells. I tell you, Mrs. Poindexter, we couldn't 
get along without our little Gray, could we?" 

Gray's eyes flashed, she jingled the dishes on the 
table, but Stephen's invincible happiness took no no- 
tice of it. He threw off his overcoat and caught 
sight of the bowl. 
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** Helloy what kind of junk is that? Lemme see 
it. My, wouldn't it delight my mother to see that? 
Where on earth did it come from? Well, here goes 

for supper. By the way, little girl ** He 

stopped Gray as she came from the fire with a warm 
plate in her hand. She brushed past him contempt- 
uously, put down the plate, and turned, a quivering 
little figure of defiance. 

" Do you know what day this is?" he asked. " It's 
the first of the month — ^pay-day. And the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. I brought it home to you." 
Stephen took an envelope from his pocket and 
counted out six crisp five-dollar bills. He stood 
there smiling and held the money out to Gray. 
Pay-day was always a great joke between them, and 
Stephen generally pretended to haggle over the 
wages. 

" Thirty dollars ; that's a lot too much ; we could 
get Miss Watson for twenty-five ; I think " 

Gray whirled, her black eyes snapping, and her 
face as red as fire — ^whirled on him like a bristling 
catamount and slapped the money to the floor. 

** I won't touch your old money, not a cent of it. 
Here you've been having that horrid Mr. Mcintosh 
come into the office every night and do my work after 
I'm gone — ^treating me as if I were a baby or an 
object of charity. If I don't earn my salary, I won't 
take it." 

Gray's onslaught took him so completely by sur- 
prise that his smile faded to a sickly grin and he 
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began to stammer, " Oh, no, Gray, you're mis- 
taken; why, Gray '* 

" Don't you ' Why, Gray' me, and don't you 
deny it either. Yes, you have; yes, you have; I 
caught him in there twice. I see his letters copied 
in the letter-book and I saw that Montgomery brief 
that he wrote all over again. I'm nothing but a 
girl, and you think you can treat me any sort of 
way. You told me yourself that — I was — doing my 
work — ^very nicely " 

" There, there. Gray, don't cry ^" 

" Cry ! I wouldn't cry to save your old life. 
Don't you dare laugh at me, either." She looked 
squarely into Stephen's face, her eyes ablaze and her 
upright little figure shaking with indignation. 
There was a long strain of good old fighting-blood 
in Gray. She stood on tiptoe to make herself as tall 
as he, and her hands doubled themselves into fight- 
ing knots from hereditary instinct. " Oh, I wish I 

were a man; if I were just a man " She 

stamped her foot furiously. 

Before Mrs. Poindexter or Stephen could think of 
anything to say Gray turned and fied. Stephen 
heard her rush across the hall, clatter up the stairs, 
and slam the door to her own room. 

Gray had swooped down so suddenly that Stephen 
dodged, like a fowl in the barnyard. Then he 
stooped and began to gather up kif repudiated 
money. 

" Stephen, what is the matter with Grayson?" 
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Mrs. Poindexter asked with her first gasp of 
breath. 

Stephen went over, took his seat in the big rocker, 
and explained it all. Mrs. Poindexter said noth- 
ing — ^absolutely nothing; and Stephen began to 
realize that the less he said the better it would be. 

He finished his supper in silence ; then he lighted 
a pipe and thought he'd smoke a few minutes before 
returning to the office. 

Mrs. Poindexter laid aside the bowl, went into the 
pantry, and washed her hands. As she passed 
through the dining-room again she bent over and 
put her hand upon his head. " You have been very 
patient, Stephen, I know ; but it's best to tell Gray- 
son the truth. She has a proud little soul in spite 
of her foolishness. Good-night.*' 

Stephen smoked on in silence, wishing for War- 
field, for Yaeger, for anybody; he overflowed with 
happiness and wanted to talk. He leaned far back 
in his chair, sent a thin blue column eddying toward 
the ceiling, and laughed. 

" Maybe it's a good thing that Rob isn't here. 
I'd tell him about it certain. Seems mighty funny 
for me to be getting married. A fellow always 
thinks of that as happening to some other fellow, 
but not to himself. Won't it make a commotion at 
home? .Mother will Hello, Gray, come in." 

The rear door to the dining-room had opened and 
Gray halted on the threshold. There was more than 
a suspicion of redness about her eyes, more than a 
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suggestion of uncertainty about her attitude, but 
behind it all there lay an indomitable spirit. 

" Mother — ^is gone?" she asked. 

** Yes, she just went up — ^the other way ; come in ; 
can I get something for you?" Stephen had not 
forgotten Gray and her outbreak of temper; now 
he tried to be very polite, to placate her and avoid 
another scene. 

Gray glanced arotmd to make sure that neither 
Doctor Yaeger nor Warfield had come in. Then she 
hurried forward and began talking rapidly, without 
giving Stephen a chance to rise. 

" Stephen, I was such a fool to talk to you that 
way, and IVe come to tell you that I am sorry." 

Stephen would have answered, but she turned 
upon him with full, clear eyes, and lifted her hand 
most positively. 

" Now, don't you say a word; just let me alone; 
I can't stand very much from you or anybody else 
to-night. You've been mighty good to me, and I 
appreciate it — ^really, I do. You've been good to 
me and patient and considerate, but you have not 
been fair. I wanted you to treat me as a fellow- 
worker, — I have my living to make as well as you, 
— ^and you have treated me like a baby, or a girl in 
the ballroom." 

"That's all right, dear; I ^" 

" Now, let me alone ; don't talk to me that way, 
or I'll cry sure enough. Oh Stephen, it just hurt 
and hurt and hurt to find somebody else doing what 
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I was paid to do. I had grown so proud of being 
independent, of making my own way and helping 
mother. And there you were, amusing yourself with 
me, and laughing behind my back." 

" No, Gray, no " 

Gray's heart was full, and came gushing put in a 
torrent. 

**Why didn't you tell me that I was not doing 
my work as it should be done? That's the fair thing, 
that's what you would have done with another clerk 
in the office. If you would only show me how, I'd 
try and try and try, and work my fingers off, until 
I did get it right. Mother doesn't want me to work, 
and Uncle Marcy doesn't ; nobody sympathizes with 
me, you know that. Mr. Kerr gave me that posi- 
tion just to humor me and keep me from getting 
one somewhere else. He thought I'd stay a day or 
two and quit. Everybody says I'm no account, and 
the girls laughed at me, and I wanted to show them 
all that I could do something." 

Gray had gone over to the fire and stood leaning 
her head on the mantel. Stephen followed and put 
his arms about her shoulders. 

" I am some account," she insisted, " I can work 
and I will work; mother needs it and I need it." 
She turned and faced him bravely ; her eyes began 
to fill with tears, but she dashed them out. " You 
don't know how hard it is for a girl like me to go to 
work when none of her friends are working. It 
makes her seem so different from the others. We 
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are very poor, everybody knows that, and I see no 
sense in trjring to hide it. Just the other day a 
friend came over from Jackson to see me. He sent 
some roses and a note asking me to go driving in 
the morning. Of course, I couldn't go. Then he hap- 
pened to come into the office — ^he knew Mr. Kerr — 
and found me sitting at the typewriter. I was just 
foolish enough to be ashamed of it, for a minute.*'- 

Gray had put Stephen entirely in the wrong and 
shamed him into silence. 

" Stephen, what could I know about business? 
None of my family ever knew anything about it. 
I had to learn, and nobody wants me to learn. I 
didn't know a bill of exceptions from a sight draft 
— ^and I'm not so very sure about them now." She 
laughed nervously, and Stephen made her sit down 
in the big chair. 

Stephen had often thought about these things and 
wondered if he were not doing the girl an injustice, 
but he did not suppose that such ideas had ever 
entered Gray's mind. 

"All right. Gray," he said finally, " we'U settle 
that to-morrow. Now, I want to tell you something 
— can you keep a secret?" And he told it quickly, 
for he knew of nothing that would so surely shift 
the conversation. " Mercia and I are going to be 
married." 

" Marry you? What about Joftn?" 

Gray could have bitten off her tongue ; she ^saw 
instantly that Stephen did not comprehend. But 
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Gray was clever. She drew her chair close to his 
and questioned him so rapidly that he had no chance 
to think of John. 

Stephen told her, generally, what had happened 
last night at the GreneraPs when he found Mercia 
sitting on the library rug. But there were details 
that he did not mention — ^the details that he cher- 
ished most. 

The hands of the old clock were steadily climbing 
up the hill to ten. Stephen rose and knocked the 
ashes from his pipe. ** Well, I must go back to the 
oflSce and get off some letters. It*s either now or 
to-morrow, and I want to spend to-morrow at the 
General's." 

Gray looked straight at him and tried not to 
smile. " You are just crazy to see her, aren't you, 
Stephen? Haven't seen her since last night, and 
that's most forever." Stephen looked so serious that 
she hadn't the heart to twit him, so she thought of 
something else. " You hate to work to-night, don't 
you? I wish I could help." 

Stephen's face lighted. " Good ! Grot a scheme. 
Come with me to the o£Sce and help, then we'll drive 
down to the General's together. Ring Mercia up 
and tell her we are coming — ^we'U be mighty late, 
but that's all right. Think what a jolly breakfast 
we can have, and a long, idle day to-morrow." 

Gray read him like a book. 

Stephen flushed as she rounded out the sentence 
for him : 
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^^And I can talk to Uncle Marcy while you and 

Mercia All right, let me ask mother and get 

my jacket. Please let me tell mother/' She caught 
both his hands in her eagerness. 

Stephen shook his head. " No, Gray, don't tell 
her yet. I don't ^" 

** Stephen, you're 8tu:h a goose, but I'm so glad. 
There!" Before he knew it the impulsive girl had 
wound her arms about his neck and kissed him. 
" That's for my dear Cousin Stephen," she called 
back to him as she vanished through the door. 

Presently she came hurrying in again with a 
tiunbled armful of hat and gloves and little brown 
jacket. 

" Oh, dear, I'm so excited ; it's such fun going 
out to work at night, and then having a secret to 
keep — don't you hate to know something that you 
can't tell? It's like having a dollar in my pocket, 
I'm just crazy to spend it." 

Gray was struggling into her jacket and some- 
thing fell from her hand to the table. " There's a 
pretty for you," she said, " just to prove that we are 
friends again." 

Stephen picked it up — ^a faded photograph of 
Mercia; he remembered instantly that he had seen 
one like it at home — John had it. Stephen held the 
picture at arm's length, brought it close to his eyes, 
absorbed and inattentive while Gray's tongue ran 
on like a fluttermill. 

" Isn't she dear? That's how she looked when she 
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was growing up, in short dresses and those funny 
little curls. But Mercia is lots prettier now, don't 
you think so? Shucks, Stephen, you never enthuse 
about anything ! I've half a mind not to give it to 
you at all.'* 

" I just love it," he answered quietly. And then, 
to end the argument, he put the picture away in his 
pocket. 




XXVII 

THE TRUTH TO STEPHEN 

A SINGLE day of March works marvels in the 
South. Spring comes into her rightful heri- 
tage, not as a timid guest uncertain of her welcome, 
but boundingly and buoyantly, with bursting lips 
of carmine, with filagrees of green, and hot, sweet 
odors clinging to her garments. 

On Simday morning — ^he had gone to the house 
with Gray the night before — Stephen Ravanel 
waked very early in that simply furnished room 
at Greneral Grayson's — ^waked, but kept his eyes 
tightly shut. Like most child-hearted men, he loved 
to ^^ imagine things," and nursed many a foolish 
little fancy that pleased him mightily. 

So he did not open his eyes all at once, but peeped 
out warily, pretending to fear that the daylight 
might prove him to be mistaken. When he got his 
eyes well opened, he settled back on the pillow and 
smiled. The huge four-poster bed was very real, 
and surely no other room had such curious paper of 
striped-pink-and-green upon its walls. 

Two brilliant squares of sunshine from his south- 
em windows spread warm upon the floor. The cool 

861 
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white curtains went swishing in and out as deliciouslj 
in the daytime as they had done the night before. 
A mocking-bird watched him from the window-sill 
and whistled impudently. Stephen moved cautiously 
to the edge of his bed; the bird flirted out to the 
mimosa limb with its interrupted chatter. 

There was something very restful about this room. 
Stephen could never forget the first night after his 
trial, when Mercia had brought him here, and, 
like a gentle nun, led the heart-sick man into his 
sanctuary. 

But these thoughts lay behind him, very far be- 
hind him now, and he meant to leave them there. 
Mercia was before him; nay, Mercia was almost 
beside him, for it might not be many weeks, and 
hope is ever swift. The same roof sheltered them, 
a precious promise of what was yet to come. Ste- 
phen smiled his perfect happiness, crossed the bare 
floor, and took his seat beside the window. 

The river wound its way southward, with shift- 
ing sand-bars and gloomy forests on its right, and 
with changeless hills upon the left. Stephen loved 
to sit at this window to think and dream. He felt 
so utterly removed from the grovelling things of 
life, from mean aspirations, from petty desires. 
Ideas, ideals, and ambitions seemed so different when 
he waked from slumber in this room. 

In this purified atmosphere he felt as Moses on 
the mountain must have felt when he gave the Law 
to Israel. Yonder was the great world spread out 
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beneath him, the world of struggle, of passion, and 
of death. He looked through the roof of every 
house and searched into the selfish depths of every 
heart. He saw it all, and he understood very clearly, 
for the babble of the multitude deafened not his 
cars, the dust of their feet blinded not his eyes. 
And judging them, his eye was merciless as a sur- 
geon's knife; but, pitying them, his heart was 
tenderer than a surgeon's balm. All the while those 
cool Swiss curtains went swishing in and out and 
the mimosa bough brushed against his window. 

Stephen glanced at the clock ; it was too early yet 
to dress, he could not see Mercia for an hour. 

A distant sheep-bell tinkled in the bottom; he 
heard a negro boy singing, driving his cows to 
pasture. A soothing hum of bumble-bees floated 
up from the honeysuckle arbor. His curtains stirred 
wL a wave of sun-warmed odors. The mocking- 
bird quieted, the hum of bees grew fainter. 

Stephen crept back to bed ; and the bees and the 
birds and the breath of drowsy summer bore him 
away to languorous lands they knew. 

When he waked again Franklin W6is standing be- 
side his bed. "Ain't you gwine to git up, Mr. Ste- 
phen? Breakfast bell done rung fo' times." 

Stephen dressed himself hurriedly, and had 

reached the head of the stair when Mercia called 

from the dining-room door : " Gray, oh Gray ! Why 

don't you come on to breakfast? Everjrthing is 

getting cold." 

28 
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"All right, I'm ready," Gray's cheerful voice an- 
swered from Mercians room. Stephen laughed to 
himself, for he heard Gray's bare feet strike the 
floor as she sprang out of bed. 

When Stephen entered the dining-room Mercia 
was pouring a cup of coffee for him. The General 
shoved aside the fragments of breakfast and picked 
up his paper. 

" Good-morning, Stephen ; did you have a pretty 
hard trip?" 

" No, the weather's fine and the ploughs are get- 
ting a good start. I really enjoyed my day." 

Mercia nodded to him sunnily. " I did not mean 
to hurry you ; I thought you must be tired and let 
you sleep. All right, Franklin, put in Mr. Ste- 
phen's eggs — ^not quite three minutes." 

Stephen exulted out of all proportion to this 
trifling detail about his eggs. She never forgot 
his smallest like or dislike; it would not have been 
Mercia if she had forgotten. Neither would it have 
been Stephen if he hadn't thrilled with pleasure. 

" I wish you'd look at Gray." Mercia pointed to 
the stair. " Isn't she exasperating?" 

Gray turned the curve in the stairway, singing 
as she came and pausing on each particular step 
until the line was finished,^ — 

'* There was an old woman, and what do ye think? 

Ye think, ye think? 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink. 

And drink, and drink ^ 
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" Oh, come on, Gray,'* Mercia called. 
Gray flung back her pretty little head and sang 
defiantly from the stair, — 

** On Stinday my soul is my own, my own. 
On Sundays I'll do as I please, I please." 

Mercia shrugged her shoulders. Gray balanced 
herself as if she were on a spring-board, jumped 
down the last four steps, walked deliberately into 
the dining-room, kissed her uncle, and sat down. 

" I wonH hurry on Sundays. I won't hurry for 
anybody ; I don't have to. Now if it were Monday 
morning, I'd just be breaking my neck to get to the 
office. I'm scared to death of Mr. Kerr." 

The Greneral glanced over the top of his paper and 
laughed; there was no use in trying to read when 
Gray was at table, so he laid down the paper. 

" Uncle Marcy, it was too funny for words, the 
way Mr. Kerr happened to get mad at me yesterday. 
I wouldn't tell it if you were not a member of the 
firm; it's a professional secret, you know. He had 
been working all day on the bill of exceptions in that 
ejectment case and was in a frightful temper; had 
me writing things over and over again until I got 
so rattled I couldn't do a thing to suit him. Jake 
went into his room, and he snapped Jake's head off 
— ^you know how it frets him for anybody to disturb 
him wh6n he's busy? I was nearly ready to cry 
when the measliest little kitten you ever saw came 
^AggHng along and clawed at my skirt ; it wasn't 
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bigger'n a minute, and looked like somebody had 
just cleaned a stove-pipe with it. The poor thing 
didn't have flesh enough to hold its ribs together, 
so I gave it some of my lunch. Presently it went 
into Mr. Kerr's room. I heard him holler, * Scat ! 
Scat !' two or three times, then * Damn the cat P and 
he slammed a book on the floor. The kitten spit at 
him and * meowed ' louder than ever. Grot me so full 
of laugh I could hardly work. 

"After a while Mr. Kerr went and locked the hall 
door ; he slipped over right easy and shut the middle 
door and turned the key. I couldn't imagine what 
he was up to. He kept walking around in there, 
moving chairs and things, and a pile of books must 
have tumbled off the desk — ^made an awful racket. 
Then he called out, * Jake, come here.' Jake went in, 
and it sounded like they were cleaning up the office 
or beating a carpet. Then Jake went out very mys- 
teriously. He must have been gone about ten or 
fifteen minutes, then I saw him sneaking through the 
hall with something hid under his coat. He knocked 
on the door, and Mr. Kerr asked, * Is that you, 
Jake?' before he'd open it. 

"After that I didn't hear another thing for maybe 
half an hour. I was just crazy to know what Mr. 
Kerr was doing, so I took a sheet of the record and 
started in. And what do you think? Mr. Kerr had 
that kitten on his desk and was pouring some milk 
for it in the soapdish. The kitten was so full al- 
ready that it looked as if it had swallowed a base- 
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ball, and its tail stuck straight up in the air, like 
a lightning-rod. I laughed right out-— couldn't 
help it. 

" Mr. Kerr wheeled around, and his face got red- 
der than a turkey gobbler's. He stood between me 
and the kitten, drew himself up, and looked mighty 
foolish. * Miss Poindexter,* he said — ^he always calls 
me Miss Poindexter when he's dignified — ' Miss 
Poindexter, you may go home; there's nothing 
more to do this evening.' I backed through the 
door and Mr. Kerr locked it." 

When breakfast was over and the solemn proces- 
sion of the chair had circled the gallery the Gen- 
eral was still chuckling at Gray's story. 

Mercia made her father comfortable, and went 
back into the house, leaving Stephen so firmly an- 
chored beside the invalid's chair that he could not 
follow her. She hurried away down the long gal- 
lery and his gaze went with her. 

Presently Gray appeared with an armful of 
magazines and took possession of the Greneral. She 
gave Stephen a kpowing little wink which said 
plainly, " Now is your chance." 

Any lawyer would certify that the excuse of 
" getting a drink of water" is a perfectly valid 
one. It has been sustained by countless courts since 
Rebekah's Case, 24 Gen. 17 et seq. And even that, 
perhaps, was not a case of first impression. Stephen 
nodded, made the excuse, and it served. 

He found Mercia in the hall ; they drifted toward 
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the front together, and Stephen looked forward to 
a long chat cp the steps. 

Just as they reached the door a man sprang from 
the saddle to the gallery. Mercia recognized him 
first. " Mr. Archer," she gasped, and Stephen saw 
that she trembled like a leaf. 

She stopped still and for an instant stared at the 
unexpected guest. But when Mr. Archer turned she 
was already advancing to meet him, holding out her 
hand. Stephen realized that they both greeted the 
man quite cordially ; he even made an e£Port to take 
the conversation o£P of Mercia's hands as she led 
them back to her father's chair. 

A swift glance flashed from father to daughter. 
Mercia shook her head hopelessly. Her father un- 
derstood that she would not stay and talk with 
Archer, so she and Stephen returned to the dining- 
room. 

Gray held her ground beside Mr. Archer. She 
glanced at the disappearing couple and smiled. 
" Stephen i? pretty smooth, after all," she thought. 

But the vivid impression on Stephen's mind, the 
unforgettable thing, was the expression in Mercia's 
eyes when she first caught sight of Archer. He re- 
membered instantly her unconquerable repugnance 
for the man because of the blood that was on his 
hands. Mercia was ndt herself ; it took every atom 
of her resolution to present a brave front to her 
father, and she had no strength for trifles. 

She stiunbled through the hall, tottered across the 
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dining-room threshold, and dropped into a chair 
beside the mantel. Her hands rested limp in her 
lap ; she had not spoken since she left Mr. Archer. 

Stephen rested his elbow on the other end of the 
mantel. He thought many times that he would lean 
down and kiss her forehead, just to let her know that 
he understood and sympathized. But he dared not ; 
there was an indefinable reserve about her that he 
had not the courage to invade. Had it been Gray, 
he would have gathered her into his arms, whether 
or no. But this was Mercia, a very different woman. 
So Stephen's strength of heart and soul, the depth 
and pity of his love, looked down helplessly. He 
slipped into a chair and waited, waited with that 
infinite patience which knows no weariness. 

When Mercia stirred he talked a little, but she did 
not answer nor look up. He spoke on gently, half 
to himself, half to her. The girPs lip quivered. 

In Stephen's heart there was much of sweet 
timidity too sacred for the daylight, and many 
dreams he cherished that shrank from sunshine to 
nestle in the shadows. It was very still in the room ; 
no sound came in except the faint rustle among the 
magnolia leaves. All of Stephen's secret hopes 
crept out and went fluttering to Mercia. 

He scarcely knew what he was saying, nor did 
she, for his voice was very low. But the tone, the 
wordless sympathy, the tender bulwark that he built 
between herself and sorrow — ^it was these that went 
straight to the depths of Mercia's heart. 
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They were the thoughts that Stephen had been 
thinking for many months, and his words came 
freely. 

** Never mind, Mercia, never mind ; it will not be 
long before I shall take your burdens from you. 
What a sacrifice your life has been, and yet no 
sacrifice — I could not love my Mercia if she were 
anything but what she is. Can you imagine, dear 
little heart, the most precious duty that I look for- 
ward to? It is the helping you with your father, of 
seeing him come to lean upon me as he leans upon 
you. It's worth a life of slavery to have any human 
creature to look and listen and turn his eyes as your 
father does to you. All day long, in the courts and 
in the office, I think of a brave little girl guarding 
her father — ^then I can smile at my own trivial 
worries. 

"And when I shall come to her at dusk, beaten 
perhaps, disheartened and discouraged, she'll meet 
me at the door with peace upon her lips and heaven 
in her eyes. How it wiU strengthen me and purify 
me, for the good God cannot mean to waste such a 
wife upon a weak, unworthy man. I often dream of 
an hour we will have, just you and I, at dusk — ^the 
universe, full and complete, but not overcrowded. 
The house shall be very still, with the world shut out, 
and all of love shut in. There shall be a dim, sweet 
room, somewhere up the stairs, and I shall love the 
soft white curtains at the windows, for Mercians 
hands have made them. And '* 
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Mercia leaned forward suddenly and buried her 
face in her lap. Stephen bounded across the floor, 
knelt at her feet, and kissed her impetuously. 

She sprang up out of his arms and lifted her 
hands to ward him off. The dazed man stopped; 
for one wretched instant he saw the flash of horror 
in her eyes, the self-same look that she gave to 
Archer, and in that instant he remembered that there 
was blood upon his own hands. 

Stephen staggered to his feet; Mercia leaned on 
the table. With averted eyes she kept beseeching 
him to go, but he did not hear. He moved toward 
her ; she retreated against a chair and begged : 

" For God's sake, Stephen, do not touch me — not 
now. I cannot, I cannot — I cannot give you all of 
that — ^you do not understand. Please go, I'm all 
upset and nervous; I miLst be alone; I cannot see 
anybody " 

" Not even me.'^" His whole soul went out to her 
in the single question. 

" Not — even — ^you. Oh Stephen, go — ^before — 

I " She sank into a chair, covered her face, and 

rocked to and fro. 

Stupefied and unwilling to believe, Stephen 
reached out his hand to lay it on her shoulder. 
Mercia quivered from head to foot, but she lifted 
an unflinching face that was as pale as his own. 
Without a syllable of protest she would have sub- 
mitted to his will, but Stephen could not touch her. 
He looked into her eyes — ^they understood each other 
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now, how well he understood ! Then he turned and 
rushed from the room. 

Stephen met Franklin coming through the hall. 
" Get my horse, quick P^ he ordered. " Don't stand 
there and gape at me. Hurry, I say !" 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

When the affair was investigated the following 
day the witnesses were pretty well agreed that it 
must have been about eleven o'clock in the morning 
when Stephen Ravanel came galloping down Wash- 
ington Street. He whirled into China Street and 
stopped his excited horse in front of the livery 
stable. 

"What's the matter, Mr. Ravanel, what's the 
matter?" A hostler ran out and grasped the 
bridle. 

Stephen did not even look at the man ; he sprang 
from his horse and disappeared around the comer 
as abruptly as he came. With head bent down he 
hurried along Washington Street toward his office. 
The streets were full of men ; Stephen saw none of 
them — ^they did not concern him. 

He had pushed his way through one dense throng 
and was coming to another just ahead. Suddenly 
he heard a cry of " Look out !" and the crowd 
scattered. 

Men rushed helter-skelter to get off the street ; the 
sidewalk cleared; a cautious head or two peered 
from a doorway or from behind a telegraph-pole; 
there was not a man in sight except Neil McPherson 
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— Neil McPherson with something glittering in his 
hand — and Powhatan Rudd. 

Stephen saw them in a vague sort of way — even 
the heavy pistol he carried failed to remind him 
that he knew these men to be in town. 

Then his eye lighted with the primal joy of com- 
bat. At first glance Stephen thought that Powhatan 
Rudd was holding the other's arm, trying to restrain 
him. McPherson jerked loose and came on. Twenty 
paces away McPherson crossed the gutter and began 
making a circuit in the street. Rudd hesitated im- 
perceptibly, then laid his hand on his hip. 

Stephen realized the situation — they would soon 
be firing on him from two diflFerent directions. At 
his back was a narrow doorway leading up a flight 
of 9tairs. He stepped into this, shielding himself 
completely from Rudd. McPherson saw the man- 
oeuvre — and fired. His first shot crashed through a 
plate-glass window. Stephen's arm straightened, 
his pistol spat viciously; McPherson tumbled for- 
ward, hurling his weapon to the ground. 

Stephen stepped out upon the streets again. 
Down the shining barrel he saw Rudd struggling 
to draw — the hammer of Rudd's pistol must have 
caught in his pocket. Rudd stopped, it was too late 
now to draw; he stared into that ugly little ring 
of steel, saw Stephen's tense, drawn face behind it, 
and did not flinch ; he stood stock-still and watched 
for the flash. 

Then the unexpected happened. Instead of 
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firing, Stephen Ravanel bounded upon him like a 
catapult and pinioned both his arms. 

Men dodged out of the doorways, men rose from 
the sidewalk, fell from the heavens, men came from 
everywhere — ^the street swarmed with men. 

"Don't touch my pistol — ^take hisP* Stephen 
spoke sharply, and a stranger tore Rudd's pistol 
from his pocket by main force. Then Stephen gave 
up his own weapon. 

Two men were lifting Neil McPherson ; he had a 
swelling bruise upon his cheek, where he had fallen, 
and his right arm swung loose. 

" Damn it to hell !" Stephen heard him say, " my 
arm's broke; I wouldn't 'a' missed him if I hadn't 
been drinking." 

Then some one touched Stephen's arm — an offi- 
cer. "All right," Stephen nodded quietly, and went 
with the man in blue. 
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XXVIII 

THE RED LEATHER DIARY 

IT was nearly two o'clock and very dark. Fretful 
gusts had blown throughout the night, slam- 
ming the shutters and rattling the sash. Then the 
winds lay quiet and sullen mists arose, a drizzling 
rain, and a clamminess stuck to the walls of the 
old Poindexter house. 

The lamp with the green shade burned steadily in 
Yaeger's room. He sat beside his table, his long legs 
stretched beneath it. One relaxed arm lay full 
length in front of him ; the fingers of the other hand 
played nervously with a brandy glass. He kept 
glancing at his open watch and dreading the hour 
when he must go down to Stephen's room, for a 
crisis was at hand. 

Immediately after the encounter on Washington 
Street Stephen's friends had given bond for him 
and brought him home. Since then he had scarcely 
spoken a word. He sat for hours in one position 
studying the quaint old whatnot, until every article 
on it should have been firmly anchored in his mind. 
But he saw none of them. He got up and gazed 
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from a window until the tension began to wear on 
Yaeger's nerves. When he turned and caught the 
doctor watching him he marched to his room and 
closed the door. 

Warfield came home about dusk, looking as if a 
great load had been lifted from his mind. " Ste- 
phen/' he said, " Powhatan Rudd sent for me a 
while ago. He regrets very much that the affair 
of this morning looks like a concerted attack upon 
you. He says that, whatever else he might have 
done, he did not plan any such settlement as that. 
Neil McPherson was drinking, that's the explanation 
of it. Powhatan feels keenly that you might have 
killed him and been justified. He tells me now that 
he will seek no further difficulty; so far as he is 
concerned the matter may drop " 

" That's all right, Rob ; much obliged to you." 
Stephen's voice was listless and betrayed not the 
slightest interest. 

Warfield looked at him and felt certain that he 
could not have understood^ so he repeated Pow- 
hatan Rudd's message. Stephen made no comment. 

During the late afternoon Yaeger went out to 
make a call; when he came back Stephen was still 
in his room. Yaeger did not disturb him. He 
merely went upstairs, lighted his green lamp, and 
waited. 

There was a steni restraint and a repression of 
excitement about Stephen which had worried Yaeger 
all the evening, so that the physician grew desper- 
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ately nervous as the hands of his watch went creep- 
ing around to two o'clock. 

" No, I won't call Warfield," he decided a dozen 
times, " that would be too silly." 

At ten minutes to two Yaeger rose resolutely, 
gulped another glass of brandy, and took up his 
candle. " Well, it's got to be done," he muttered, 
and slipped out. 

The stair creaked; he halted and clutched the 
balustrade; the dining-room floor made an odd 
noise — ^the room had never seemed so big and dark. 
He glanced behind him and hastened on to Stephen's 
door. He listened; there was not a sound nor a 
movement there. Yaeger knew this door so well, 
and kept the hinges so carefully oiled, that it always 
swung easily and made no noise. 

The clock struck two. He pushed the door; it 
gave way, slowly at first, then flew open with a 
jerk, and Yaeger came face to face with Stephen 
Ravanel. 

He saw by his own candle that Stephen was fully 
dressed, with eyes that shone bluer and steadier than 
ever. 

" Come in, Yaeger," he said quietly, ** I was wait- 
ing for you." 

The doctor pulled back; Stephen's unexpected 
appearance at the door gave him a queer start; he 
wanted to run, or say something, but could do 
neither. Stephen caught him by the sleeve. " Come 
in, I want to see you." 
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Yaeger followed him whether or no. Stephen re- 
lighted his lamp, the chimney was yet warm. He 
pointed Yaeger to a chair and resumed his own seat. 
The physician sat down apprehensively. 

" Now, Yaeger, I want to ask you some questions 
about this — ^this book;" Stephen tapped the red 
leather diary which he held in his hand. "Ah, you 
recognize it, I see." 

Yaeger sprang up and reached for the book ; Ste- 
phen's fingers closed around it firmly, and the doctor 
knew that he could never wrest it from him. 

"Where did you get that?" he gasped, settling 
back to the edge of his chair. 

" Out of your room ; I went up there for a drink 
of brandy; it was lying open on the table, and it 
— ^it interested me." 

" You had no right " 

" Perhaps not, but I took it. I've been reading it 
for several hours, and as you invariably visit me at 
two o'clock, I thought I'd put out my lamp and wait 
for you." 

Stephen spoke with a lip that had almost curled 
into a sneer, with eyes half closed, and a disagree- 
ably intense pitch to his voice. 

The doctor shot a glance of frightened inquiry at 
him. 

"Yaeger, you think I'm crazy, don't you?" the 
question flashed back with startling directness. Yae- 
ger hesitated and glanced toward the door. Stephen 
rose, locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. 
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Now we can talk without interruption. Will 
you please sit down?'' 

" But, Stephen, it is very late " 

" Yes, it is very late. You should have told me 
about this several months ago." 

Yaeger shifted about in his chair, and Stephen 
smiled maliciously. Neither man spoke for some 
minutes, then Stephen leaned forward across the 
table. 

" This thing has been going on for nearly five 
months?" 

" Yes." 

" Why have you never taken me into your confi- 
dence about my own case?" 

" Because — ^because " 

" By God ! don't you dare lie to me. — ^I beg your 
pardon, Yaeger, I do not mean to be offensive, but 
I do want to be plain, and I mean to know the truth. 
You intimate in this book that you were afraid I'd 
brood over it and lose my mind. Is that true?" 

Yaeger looked straight at him and nodded. 

" I have read every word in here," Stephen went 
on. " You really make a damned readable story 
for your Berlin magazine. I was just reading it for 
the second time when I heard you coming. Do you 
consider that my mind is unsettled? Answer me, I 
want to know." 

Yaeger looked at him dubiously; he was not so 

sure, but he had to shake his head and say " No." 

" You need not be so doubtful about it ; I may be 
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somewhat excited — ^I had quite enough to upset me 
before I found this out. But I need my brain, I 
need my courage, and, by God! I mean to keep 
them." Stephen dropped his clenched fist heavily 
on the table. 

" Now, listen to me, Yaeger." There was an in- 
sistent power about him that could not be trifled 
with. " You have written down a lot of things in 
this book that I do not understand, and you are 
going to explain them to me. I've been subject to 
these ^ manifestations,' as you call them, ever since 
I killed Captain Rudd? Is that right?" 
" Yes." 

" And so far you have f oimd no means of pre- 
venting them?" 

The physician shook his head. 
" They may ultimately drive me insane? That's 
about the truth, is it?" 

Yaeger marvelled at the perfectly cold-blooded 
way in which Stephen put his questions. " Yes," 
he answered again. 

Stephen sat and thought for a long, long while 
— so long, indeed, that his companion grew cold with 
a new kind of fear. Suddenly he straightened up 
and asked, " The M. G. referred to in this book is 
Mercia Grayson, of course?" 
" Yes." 
" And you have observed that I never had any 

trouble if — ^if " 

Yaeger understood. "None — none whatever; it 
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is a wonderful influence, the same that she exercises 
over her father." 

Stephen tapped the diary with his forefinger. 
" You say in here that you wanted her to know of 

my condition in the hope — ^because Did you 

tell her?'* Stephen flindied, and could not put the 
question into words. 

" No, I mentioned it to her father.'* 

"That's the same thing; you intended that he 
should repeat it to her, and that it should influence 
her in regard to meP'V Stephen looked so straight 
at him that it was Yaeger who turned his face away. 

" When did you tell Greneral Grayson?" Stephen 
questioned again. 

" On last Thursday morning." 

" When did he tell— her?" 

" Immediately after I left, I think. He said he 
would." 

Stephen thought quickly. Then Mercia knew it 
on the Thursday night when she had such a nervous 
shock because he touched her. She knew it, too, on 
Friday night, but she was so frightened then on her 
father's account that she forgot; and she knew it 
yesterday when Archer came — ^it was all very plain 
to Stephen now. 

" Now, Yaeger," he leaned forward across the 
table, his voice was dry and harsh, " tell me precisely 
what it was that you told General Grayson. Was it 
what you have written here in this book?" 

" That's the substance of it ; we discussed the 
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matter freely — ^it was like talking to your father. 
I described your condition, and told him what I 
thought were the causes, the possible effects. I told 
him that I thought perhaps if Mercia — ^per- 
haps " 

" Perhaps what? Damn it! Yaeger, speak plain 
English to me." 

" I thought perhaps that you were in love with 
her." 

"WeU, what of that?" 

" And if you were near her constantly, if you were 
possibly to marry her, you would soon forget all 
about that other thing. ^If not " 

" If not '' 

" Then some night, at two o'clock, you'd become a 
raving maniac." 

" Did you tell that to Mercia? No, I forgot, it 
was the General. Why did you tell him?" 

" Because I knew he would tell her ; I could not 
tell it to her myself." 

" Then, Yaeger, you went deliberately to work to 
make that girl pity me, so that she might humor my 
whims, and perhaps marry me out of pure compas- 
sion? You suggested many excellent reasons for the 
match that I find here in this book? — ^that I would 
be very useful to her father, prolong his life, and all 
that? And all the while you were making notes for 
your scientific paper in Berlin?" 

" I thought — ^I thought ^" Yaeger could not 

face him, and turned his eyes away. 
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" There was nothing else that you coidd think. 
Does Gray know it?" 

" No.'' 

" Who does know it?" 

" The General, Mercia, Warfield, Henderson, the 
jailer, and myself." 

Stephen flushed, then his face grew pale again. 
All of these people were pitying him. 

" Does my family know it?" he asked in a lower 
tone. 

« No." 

" You must not tell them ; it would only be an 
added worry and could do no good." 

Then Stephen made the doctor tell him the truth 
about his present condition — from the beginning to 
the end. He sat listening with his chin in his hands. 
Yaeger," he said when the doctor had finished, 

you should have told me about this a long time 
ago, but I imderstand it now, and I want to thank 
you. God knows that's little enough for a man to 
say who has had such staunch friends as you and 
Rob." And Stephen held the doctor's hand until 
they reached the door. 

But Yaeger saw that Stephen was not thinking 
of what he said, so he went away and left him 
standing there. 






THE MANHOOD OF STEPHEN 

IT was a most oppressive Monday morning at the 
office. To poor little Gray, full of a dull and 
hopeless heartache for what she could not help, every 
one seemed to move aroimd on the very tiptoe of 
uneasiness. 

Stephen had neither word nor smile for anybody. 
He went about his daily routine as dumbly as Mer- 
cia had gone after the telephone brought them all 
details of Stephen's affray on Sunday morning. But 
Gray saw clearly the difference between his silence 
and Mercians, for Stephen walked steadily toward 
the vacant future, while Mercians eyes, furtive with 
self -blame, turned away and refused to meet it. 

First of all. Gray saw him writing a note over and 
over before he got it phrased to suit him. He called 
Jake and dispatched him to General Grayson's. 
After that he opened the mail and dictated several 
letters, Gray went to her tjrpewriter, and the work 
of the day began. 

The chief of police came in. " Mr. Ravanel," he 

said, " we will have the preliminary hearing this 

afternoon at four o'clock.'' 
874 
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"All right, sir; I'll be there," Stephen answered 
him. 

Warfield brought Mr. Grimes to the office, and 
they had a conference. Mr. Grimes objected to some 
change in the management of Bearbrake which Ste- 
phen had proposed, but he finally consented, signed 
the agreement, and went out. 

Perhaps an hour later Jake returned and handed 
Stephen a note. Stephen read it and began ar- 
ranging the papers on his desk in methodical piles, 
as he always did when he meant to leave town for 
a few days. Gray saw him take his hat and go out. 
From the window she saw a negro below holding a 
saddle-horse. Stephen mounted and rode south. 

Exactly at twelve o'clock Stephen Ravanel 
reached the white house on the hill, and did 
not walk around, as usual, to the western gallery 
where General Grayson sat. Explanations would be 
awkward enough when everything was settled. 

Mercia had been watching him through the side- 
lights, half -frightened at the deliberate way in which 
he rode up and hitched his horse. She opened the 
door before he knocked. 

" Good-morning, Stephen." She extended her 
hand, but he did not touch it. " Will you go out 
and speak to father?" 

" No," he answered, " I want to see you first ; it 
won't take long." 

Mercia wore that soft gray skirt which clung so 
lovingly about her, a white shirt-waist fastened at 
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the throat with a quaint old pin of twisted gold ; her 
hands were bare of rings, and her hair brushed back 
from the purity of her forehead where Stephen had 
kissed her. He thought of that now. 

Stephen felt how real she was, how void of pre- 
tence and adornment, how honest. He meant to 
make it as easy for her as he could. She stood 
waiting for him to speak, but he had quite forgotten 
what he had come so far to say. 

"Will you go back to the dining-room.'*" she 
asked, and he followed her through the hall. 

A single glance fixed every detail of the room in 
Stephen's memory. There was the mahogany table, 
rich with age and sweet with a bowl of roses in the 
centre ; the sideboard, with carven ears of com and 
interwoven vines; the marble mantel that had a 
crack across it, and those two wide windows opening 
toward the south — ^there was no change in these. 
Yet the room felt stiff and formal. 

Mercia stopped at the table ; Stephen passed her 
and went to the window. He stood gazing out, across 
the hills, down the glittering river, at the faraway 
woods. When he turned Mercia was looking at him, 
but she dropped her eyes to the rose-bowl and picked 
up a petal that had fallen. " Won't you sit down, 
Stephen?'' she asked. 

" No." At first Stephen did not look at her nor 
she at him. Then he came nearer and rested his 
hand on the table; they were standing close to- 
gether and his "voice was very clear. 
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" Mercia, I am sorry that I misunderstood you and 
worried you. I feel like a dog that I should have 
taken advantage of your distress the other night 
when your father was so ill. You had a right to 
expect my sympathy, to lean upon it to the utmost. 
But I turned it all to my own selfish purpose and 
took everything for granted. You did not deceive 
me, I deceived myself." 

Her head drooped lower, and the pink cup of a 
Duchesse rose fell to pieces in her hand. 

" You cannot love me," Stephen continued, 
forcing the unwilling words. " I feel sure of 
that now; you even dread me, in a way. No, 
don't deny it, Mercia, that is the truth. Yaeger 
knew it, your father knew it, and now I know it. 
I knew how you dreaded poor Archer, but I never 
once thought about myself, that you would dread 
me for the same reason. Yesterday morning when 
Archer came I saw that look in your eyes; you 
hung back, then forced yourself to go out and 
welcome him. Afterward when we were sitting in 
this room — something happened. You sprang up, 
and, before you thought, you looked at me just as 
I have seen you look at him. I understand it now. 
Archer has killed a man — I have killed a man — 
there is no difference between us. And I know that 
Yaeger told you of something else — of my — ^my in- 
firmity. If I had known of that before, I should 
have gone away and never told you that I cared. 
Think, Mercia, how fearful it would have been for 
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both of us if you had married me and I had found 
that out when it was too late — ^after it had become 
your duty to endure and my duty to endure — for a 
lifetime/' 

Stephen's face was white and cold. Mercia sank 
into a chair and leaned her head upon the table. 

" Now, Mercia, let me speak frankly, and be done 
as quickly as possible. There is only one thing for 
me to do — I shall go away to-morrow." 

She cowered closer to the table ; Stephen's linger- 
ing hopes and doubts were hopes and doubts no 
longer. The struggle was over, the deception done, 
and they understood each other. He felt a dim sense 
of wonderment that such a tragedy should be so 
quietly enacted, and a grim joy came to him that he 
could keep his voice so steady. 

" I am going home ; John will take charge of 
Bearbrake ; Mr. Grimes agrees to that. There will 
be no other change. It is very simple. Will you tell 
your father, or ^hall I tell him?" 

" I don't know ; I don't know." Then she seemed 
to think of it a moment and shook her head. " No, 
Stephen, I dare not tell him, I dare not. Poor 
daddy !" 

When Mercia looked up Stephen had gone — gone 
so quietly that she did not hear him. 

In a few minutes she saw him rolling Greneral 
Grayson's chair around the gallery, through the hall, 
and into the library. He closed the doors, and it 
was very still in there. 
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Mercia sat at the table as he had left her. 

After a long, long time the library door opened. 
Stephen came out and looked in at the dining-room 
door. " Mercia," he said, " your father wants 
you." 

Stephen waited in the front door of the library 
until she reached her father. 

The Greneral said nothing — ^he only held out his 
arms to Mercia. And she said nothing — she sat on 
the little stool and laid her head against his knee. 

Stephen closed the door softly and went away. 

In reality, it seemed that nothing had happened. 



THE HAPPINESS OF JOHN 

IT was the last day of October — seven months 
since Stephen Ravanel returned to the black- 
ened Seigneury. 

Plantation matters had been running so smoothly 
that John had undertaken to cultivate the adjoining 
place in addition to his own. Besides this, he was 
clearing a piece of woodland, installing a saw-mill 
to cut the timber, and by the following year he meant 
to put a hundred acres of new ground into cotton. 

But John went immediately to Bearbrake and 
Stephen plunged into the work at home. He soon 
found that the planter who tills fourteen hundred 
acres with hired hands has no time to mope or brood 
upon his lesser worries. 

All through the spring Stephen was in the saddle 

before the sun was in the sky ; he snatched his cup 

of coffee, and often with his own hand he rang the 

plantation bell. He started the " trash-gangs" — 

women and children with heavy sticks — ^into the 

fields, knocking down the last year's stalks, piling, 

burning, and clearing for the plough. 

In the first mists of dawn the lone white man sat 
880 
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his horse and watched twenty ploughshares turning 
the mellow soil as easily as a ship's cutwater cleaves 
the ocean waves. And behind the sturdy ploughmen 
came the men that dropped the corn. 

While tender shoots of com were pushing through 
the earth, Stephen, in other fields, prepared the 
ground that he meant to plant in cotton, his money 
crop. 

Through the later spring and early summer 
squads of " hoe-hands" tended the growing plants. 
Then the corn-ears filled, as a girl rounds out with 
the swelling curves of womanhood; they began to 
tassel and ripen in the husk. Morning-glories 
climbed the stalks, triumphed from the pinnacles, 
and the long, crisp leaves rustled as Stephen rode 
through them on his horse. 

Cotton-fields began to flaunt their red and yellow 
blooms, transitory beauties of a day, that fell mould- 
ering to the ground and left behind the tiny form 
that was to make the cotton-boll. These bolls, round 
and firm as marbles, grew big and swelled, grew 
green and hardened, grew brown and burst, and from 
the sere brown shells shook out their snowy tresses, 
all ready to the picker's hand. Then the fields were 
Uvened with singing negroes, carrying their sacks 
down the long rows, gathering the cotton, and piling 
it in baskets at the end. 

To the planter's heart there is a sacred joy in all 
of this, like unto that other joy which sanctifies a 
mother as, step by step, she watches her infant come 
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to maturity — ^who watches the bud, the flower, and 
the fruit of life, the seed-time and the harvest, the 
promise and the f ulfihnent of all created things. 

Smoke poured from the gin-stack beside the creek, 
and one day a sharp scream from the whistle an- 
nounced that ginning had commenced. 

Gin-stands began to whir; a boy fed in the cot- 
ton ; revolving saws caught it up and tore the staple 
from the seed. Seed rattled like peas as they fell, 
and billows of fluffy white, marvellously soft, flowed 
out into the press. Great jaws closed upon it and 
the bales began to form. Men put on the bagging, 
tied the bales with iron bands, and rolled them one 
by one into the yard. 

Harvest time had come, and a more generous yield 
had not blessed the land for many a year. 

Late' this October afternoon Stephen Ravanel 
rode thoughtfully along the path from the gin-house 
to the Seigneury. His brown corduroy suit and soft 
gray hat merged into a perfect harmony with the 
autimm quietude around him. 

Red Nell, his trim bay hunter, came on at a run- 
ning-walk, pricking her ears forward in anticipation 
as she neared the house. Her rider gave little heed 
to the rein, and the mare turned, as she was accus- 
tomed, into a shorter cut that crossed the lawn and 
led past the myrtle-tree. 

Just as he knew he should, Stephen saw a woman 
in black sitting on the bench beneath the myrtle. 
Instinctively he turned his horse so as not to disturb 
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her meditations. Then he remembered that his 
mother loved to have her grown-up boy come and 
sit beside her in the twihght. So he sprang to the 
ground, twisted the reins about the pommel, and let 
Red Nell go her own way to the stable. 

Mrs. Ravanel looked up and moved a little, so 
that Stephen might take his usual seat. His 
mother's hands were folded in her lap; slender, 
shapely hands they were, but many a loving task 
had roughened them at their finger-tips. Stephen 
slipped one of his own between them and followed 
her eyes as they rested on the old gray house. For 
a long time neither of them spoke. Stephen's smile 
grew deeper, and then he answered his mother's 
question before she asked it, " Yes, mother, I think 
we can." 

" Oh Stephen !" She pressed his hand, and he 
saw the tears begin to come. 

" Yes, mother, I've been almost afraid to raise 
your hopes, but I'm sure now that we can do it. 
John's plans have worked out splendidly, and the 
repairs won't cost quite as much as we thought. 
When John comes home to-morrow we'll talk it over 
finally, and if he agrees, I'll let the contract." 

Mrs. Ravanel did not speak; her misty eyes 
looked straight ahead at the .graceful portico. 
Her thoughts sped swiftly back to another Stephen, 
and her fingers trembled in the strong hand of her 
son. 

Mother and son talked on until the twilight 
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shadows blotted every trace of fire from the col- 
umns, until they could no longer see the weeds that 
grew in crevices of the gallery, until the bare spots 
from which the stucco had fallen were melted into 
the general gloom, until even the blackness of the 
windows and the gapmg door no longer offended 
them. The sombre outlines of th6 house itself grew 
dim and mysterious. Then the tall man, with an 
arm about his mother, walked slowly round the 
comer and entered their cosey dining-room. 

When they came in Mrs. Ravanel noticed a pack- 
age on the floor. " What's that?" she asked. 

"That's father's old clock," Stephen answered; 
" I thought I'd have it repaired and keep it in my 
room until the parlor mantel is ready for it." 

Stephen opened the box and unwrapped the 
papers. It was an old-fashioned clock, with a 
golden dial swung between four little onyx pillars, 
the whole protected by a glass globe. 

" Do you remember, mother, how I used to love 
this clock and always listened for it to strike?" 

While his mother busied herself with the supper 
Stephen wound the clock, set it, and started it to 
running. Then he amused himself making it strike 
repeatedly before he took it to his room. 

It was very late when Stephen went upstairs for 
the night, he had so much to talk about with his 
mother. His undressing showed a slender body, 
with every limb and muscle perfectly developed. 
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with face and neck burned brown. He blew out his 
lamp, crawled into bed, and slept the sleep that 
follows healthy-minded toil. 

Tick-tick — ^tick-tick — ^the hours crept on, and 
still he slept. Eleven — ^twelve— one o'clock struck. 
He did not stir. The moon, shining through his 
southern windows, fell athwart the bed. 

Two o'clock struck, clear and distinct. The voice 
of the clock penetrated to his ear. It Was two 
o'clock, the hour of terror, but the sleeper settled 
himself more comfortably and a smile of peace 
flickered upon his lips. 

" Well, mother, John will be home to-day," Ste- 
phen remarked as he came from the gin next morn- 
ing and took his seat at breakfast. 

" What is he coming for?" Claudia inquired. 

" I can't imagine ; I know he is very busy ; they're 
running two gins on Bearbrake, and John's trying 
to get out his cotton while this dry weather holds." 

" Do you know," the mother's face brightened, 
" I suspect it must be to tell us something about 
Mercia." 

Stephen looked steadily at his plate, and his 
mother added, " Don't you remember when he first 
went up there he couldn't write about a thing but 
* Mercia,' ^ Mercia,' * Mercia' all the time?" 

"Yes." Stephen remembered it cruelly well; he 

could never forget how persistently kis mother read 

those letters to him and built her hopes upon them. 
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She re-told every trifling incident of Mercians visit 
to the Seigneury and how fond they had seemed of 
each other. 

" Just think, Stephen, how it would have pleased 
your father for a son of his to marry Greneral Gray- 
son's daughter." 

" I know it," he answered her again, and she won- 
dered why Stephen took so little interest in his 
brother's happiness. 

Stephen was still thinking about this when he rode 
back to the gin. During the dinner-hour, when the 
gin stopped and he was putting in a new belt, the 
matter was foremost in his mind ; and late that even- 
ing, when the last bale rolled down the platform, he 
had not forgotten it for a moment. 

While the men were closing the gin and putting 
out the fires Stephen sat on a bale of cotton across 
the creek and thought about it. 

" This is the first day of November," he mused, 
"just a year since I went to Vicksburg — exactly 

seven months since " Though Stephen had 

counted the days since he had bade good-by to 
Mercia, he rarely mentioned her name and never 
permitted her to take possession of his thoughts. 

She would be John*8 wife — John^s wife. That 
was the condition he must drill himself to meet. 
And the honor of the Ravanels, eveii in their most 
secret thoughts, was a thing to be jealously guarded. 

John had kept him informed as to the affairs of 
Bearbrake, for the title to that property was stiU 
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held In Stephen's name and he was responsible for 
Its management. 

It had been a prosperous year, and the general 
crop being short, cotton brought excellent prices. 
John estimated that he would make from eighteen 
to nineteen hundred bales. After paying Interest 
and taxes he thought they could reduce the debt by 
some twenty thousand dollars. It was very encour- 
aging. 

This success would have satisfied Stephen but for 
the Increasing alarm he felt over General Grayson's 
condition. 

Yaeger wrote that the bullet seemed to be Im- 
pinging more and more upon his spine and caused 
him great agony ; It often kept him confined to his 
bed for weeks. 

Perhaps this was why John and Merda had not 
announced their engagement. 

While Stephen was sitting on that bale of cotton 
just beyond the creek, but with his thoughts a hun- 
dred miles away, he caught sight of John striding 
down the path toward the gin. He was browner 
than a berry, Immaculately dressed, and swung him- 
self along, whistling with the sheer delight of being 
at home again. 

For a moment Stephen almost hated him; his 
over-bubbling happiness, that rang In every note 
of the " Mocklng-BIrd," seemed unnecessarily ag- 
gressive and emphatic. The possessive manner with 
which he set down his fodt, as If the whole world 
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belonged to him, was irritating. It struck Stephen 
that John was making lots more noise and stirring 
up more dust than an ordinary visit home ought to 
warrant. 

Stephen rose from his seat and called, ^^ Hello, 
John, this way." 

Perhaps it was his supersensitiveness that imag- 
ined it, perhaps it was true, but he fancied that he 
saw a change in his brother's manner, as if John felt 
a twinge of guilt at his own delight and a compas- 
sion for the other's loneliness. Stephen resented it ; 
the Ravanels were not men to whimper or beg for 
pity. 

John was already crossing the creek on one of 
the skids that were used to roll cotton beyond the 
reach of fire. Stephen advanced to meet him, with 
every whit as broad a smile, and held out his hand, 
" Hello, John, how's the General? How's Merda?" 
and one name fell from his lips as steadily as the 
other. 

" They're very well — ^no, that is, Mercia is very 
well. The General is in a desperate condition," John 
hurried on, talking very rapidly. " That bullet is 
giving him trouble; he says he's going to have it 
taken out if there's a surgeon in the United States 
who will undertake the operation. That's why I 
came down here. He's begging for you all the 
time, and Yaeger says you must come. The Gren- 
eral knows there isn't one chance in a thousand for 
him to pull through. It's pitiful to see him, lying 
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in bed, talking about you, wondering whether you 
will come, and on what train, if you did come." 

Stephen stood with both hands in his pockets, 
staring into the sluggish creek. John pressed his 
apparent indecision: 

" He has wanted you every minute since you left, 
but he wouldn't let anybody telegraph because — 

because he thought *' Stephen nodded that he 

understood. 

" But I knew it would be no harm to come and ask 
you.'' 

John was mistaken ; Stephen had no idea of hesi- 
tating. He was thinking of something else. 
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THE ORDEAL 

A STIFLING stillness shrouded the great white 
house on Vicksburg's southernmost hiU. 
For three days Stephen Ravanel had sat beside 
General Grayson's bed; for three nights he had 
slept on a little cot at its foot. 

Mr. Kerr came on Monday and the will was 
signed, leaving an income to Mrs. Poindexter and 
Gray, all else to Mercia. 

" Now, Stephen, I have set my house in order,*' 
said the Greneral wearily, glad to put it all aside; 
and after that they talked no more of business. 

Mercia passed in and out with a smile and a nod, 
bringing her father's meals and smoothing his pil- 
low. She always came and read the morning paper 
to him, told him who had sent the flowers and the 
dainties, what friends had called to inquire, and 
chatted of things that went on among the people 
that they knew in town. 

Stephen knew that she received letters every day 

from John, sometimes two or three, and telegrams. 

Perhaps it was these that sustained her. 

Franklin served them like a gaunt bronze statue, 
890 
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with features that never twitched and hands that 
never trembled until he went out to the stable where 
old Clatterhoof stood munching at his oats. " You 
don't know nothin' 'bout it, do you, ole feller? Wish 
I was a hoss.*' 

All this time Mrs. Poindexter lay seriously ill at 
home, but Gray managed to come every morning 
with Doctor Yaeger, and brought the General cheer- 
ing news from his sister. She would sit on the edge 
of his bed and tell him with the greatest animation 
that her mother was convalescent, her big eyes beg- 
ging the doctor not to contradict her. 

Yaeger came and went several times a day, pre- 
paring for the operation. 

The parlor opened into General Grayson's room, 
with sliding doors between. Yaeger had this room 
cleared, curtains and hangings taken down, the 
room stripped bare and scrubbed scrupulously clean. 
He tacked green shades at every window, to cover 
the lower half and throw the light from above. 

Four little tables were carried in. At each visit 
he fetched bowls, water-bottles, water-bags, towels, 
sponges, syringes — a multitude of necessaries, which 
were distributed on the tables and covered carefully. 

One day he brought a long, white-enamelled table, 
with an uncanny arrangement of levei*s, elbows, and 
hinges, jointed together like the articulated skeleton 
of some strange monster. Mercians heart beat dully 
as she watched the grewsome thing go into the par- 
lor. 
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Nothing was left undone, nothing left to chance, 
and nothing put off until the last moment. 

Doctor Campbell arrived from New York on 
Wednesday morning; in the afternoon Yaeger 
brought him down to see the (Jeneral. 

Mercia had made up her mind that he was to be 
bluff and hearty and reassuring, with a round face 
and long white hair. But he wasn't. She steadied 
herself against a door-post, trying to control her 
disappointment, as a tall, colorless man, with little 
patches of sandy hair on his cheek, came up the 
step. Even when he spoke to her his voice seemed 
chill and unsympathetic as the dripping of an icicle. 
So the girl felt relieved when he had done with 
worrying her father, inspected the operating-room, 
and gone away. 

" Very well ; at nine o'clock to-morrow morning," 
she heard him say to Doctor Yaeger at the carriage. 

When Yaeger came back to the house Mercia 
stopped him. " That man said ' nine o'clock to- 
morrow morning.' What did he mean?" 

" That he will perform the operation at that 
hour." Yaeger knew there would be no charity in 
hiding things from Mercia. 

"What does — ^he think?" she asked him, clutch- 
ing at the banister. 

Instead of evading her frightened eyes, Yaeger 
put both hands upon the girl's shoulder. " He can- 
not tell ; nobody can tell. If the bullet is too deeply 
embedded in the bone, any effort to remove it may 
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be fatal. But your father will surely die if we let 
him go on as he is." 

Mercia did not break down; she did not scream. 
The tears were in Yaeger's eyes, but none in hers 
as he left her, leaning against that tall white post, 
gazing across at the shining hills that her soldier- 
father loved so dearly. 

It was not yet seven on Thursday morning when 
Grayson Poindexter alighted from Doctor Yaeger's 
buggy, but Mercia was already waiting on the 
steps. 

" Oh Gray, I'm so glad that you could come." 
Mercia never used to feel the loneliness of this iso- 
lated hill, where there was not a woman within call, 
for then she had her father always with her. 

Gray's lips were trembling; she said nothing. 

" How is Aunt Harriet?" Mercia asked. 

" Oh, she's better, lots better this morning." 

" Honest, Gray? Tell me the truth?" 

" That is true, Mercia ; Mrs. Poiildexter is all 
right," confirmed the doctor. 

Stephen came through the hall from General 
Grayson's room; there was a sure comfort in his 
presence, in the quiet way he had of doing things. 

" Well, Stephen, did he have a good night?" 
Yaeger inquired. 

" Excellent ; slept well. He talked for a while 
about the army, then turned over and went to sleep, 
like a soldier on the eve of battle." 
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Stephen took Gray's hand in his and drew her 
dose to him — ^they understood each other in so many 
little ways. Mercia listened while the men discussed 
her father's condition, then Yaeger turned to her. 

" Now, Mercia, Gray, Stephen, — all of you, — ^lis- 
ten to me. You are to look after the (Jeneral ; stay 
in there with him; let things go on just as they do 
every morning — ^and don't be so deadly quiet about 
it. Make a noise, laugh, keep him in a good-humor. 
Yes, I know it's hard, but you must do it." 

When Doctor Campbell came Stephen received 
him at the steps and brought in his case of instru- 
ments. An assistant followed with another case 
and a queer-looking package. Miss Williams, the 
trained nurse, in blue dress, white cap and apron, 
took placid possession of the parlor — a sweet-faced 
woman with a low voice that Mercia's whole soul 
thanked her for. 

It was nine o'clock, and the doctors came to the 
patient's bed. "Well, General, are you ready?" 
Doctor Camjibell inquired. 

" Whenever you are, sir," he answered firmly. 

Mercia had taken up a little tray with some glasses 
on it and stopped. Yaeger whispered to her, " Just 
go out quietly and don't come back." 

She glanced at him in terror ; he meant it. Then 
she glanced at her father, pale and unflinching, 
lying on the bed. Scarcely looking toward him, 
Mercia started out. Yaeger nudged Gray and 
pointed to the door. 
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Gray had already laid her hand upon the knob 
to open it for Mercia when Greneral Grayson spoke, 
" Little sister, Gray, come and kiss me." 

In spite of herself the glasses rattled a tiny bit 
as Mercia set them down and dropped on her knees 
beside her father. Doctor Campbell frowned — 
there would be a scene — ^it should have been avoided 
— he hated hysterical women. 

Mercia kissed her father only once, walked a step 
or two, and leaned against the door-facing where 
he could not see her. 

Gray tried bravely to smile and say something 
cheerful, but this sour-visaged doctor awed her, and 
something choked her in the throat when she kissed 
Uncle Marcy " Grood-by" — she had almost said it 
before she thought. 

" Now, Stephen." The Greneral reached out and 
drew Stephen to him. " Look after my little girl," 
he whispered. And Stephen kissed the broad, pale 
forehead that seemed already growing cold. 

" Gentlemen, I am quite ready." Greneral Gray- 
son turned calmly to the surgeons. 

Gray had picked up the tray with the glasses and 
gone ; Mercia stood dazed beside the door. Stephen 
led her, as he would a child, into the hallway. She 
did not protest; she only kept her eyes upon her 
father as long as she could see him. Beyond the 
door she faltered and clung to Stephen and hid her 
face upon his shoulder. 

Grim-faced Franklin took the glasses from Gray 
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and went out, leaving the three huddled together in 
the hall, listening like a covey of frightened par- 
tridges. 

"Hush!" Mercia Ufted her head. « Listen P» 
She could hear the moving of chairs in her father's 
room; she heard the doors sliding apart, the tread 
of feet. " They're taking him in there. No ! 
no!" 

" Yes, Mercia, come away ; come 1" Stephen and 
Gray led her out on the gallery into the cool air of 
morning. 

But the girls soon drifted back into the hall and 
sat on the foot of the stairway, opposite the parlor 
door. 

Miss Williams came out and hurried toward the 
kitchen; her blue garments vanished without a 
soimd, and she motioned Mercia not to come. She 
returned bearing a vessel of steaming water. Frank- 
lin followed with two other vessels, which Miss 
Williams made him put down at the door. Then 
she disappeared. Franklin stood uncertainly a min- 
ute or two, and went to the rear of the house for 
something. 

There was nothing for Stephen to do; he sat in 
the window, got up, moved away, came back, went 
out on the gallery. 

Suddenly Doctor Yaeger called : " Franklin ! Hot 
water. Quick !" 

Franklin was gone ; there was no one else to take 
it in. Gray sprang up, opened the parlor door, 
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grasped the largest vessel, and darted in. She had 
ahnost crossed the room before she realized what she 
was doing. 

A wave of stifling, sweetish odors struck her in 
the face — ^a warm, sickening smell that filled the 
room and choked her. She stopped, drew back, 
stumbled on again. 

She saw her unde stretched on his side, face to- 
ward her, eyes shut. A man stood at his head, hold- 
ing the jaw in place to keep it from dropping. 
Doctor Campbell bent over him with something in 
his hand that glittered. She saw him strike, strike, 
strike — ^as if he were driving a long spike into her 
uncle's back. Every tap of the mallet went quiver- 
ing through her brain. 

Doctor Yaeger stood there with a bloody sponge ; 
Miss Williams held a bowl to catch the drip. 

" Bring the water,'* Yaeger ordered gruffly with- 
out looking up. 

They were depending on Gray ; she must not fall, 
she must not fail. The vessel burned her terribly 
— she did not think of that. She picked her way 
around the foot of the operating-table to the nurse's 
side. Miss Williams held a basin brimming full of 
reddish water with an ugly scum floating on the 
top. Gray sickened and tottered. 

" Quick, the water !" Yaeger drew a gasping 
breath as he saw Gray, pale to the lips, but bitterly 
determined. But he could not stop. 

"Here," the nurse beckoned, "wait a minute. 
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Now put it down — ^there — on the floor. Hand me 
that other basin. Now take this — empty it." 

Gray did as she was ordered. She saw Doctor 
Campbell take the forceps and try to catch hold 
of something. The jaws snapped and snapped as 
he jerked them away — empty. Her throat dried; 
she could not move nor cry out nor think. Why did 
she not fall, there was nothing to sustain her.? 

" Now, miss," the nurse whispered, " you'd better 

go." 

Gray looked down at a confused lot of bloody 
towels, basins, and instruments scattered about the 
floor. The tables were piled with things and stood 
desperately close together. She must not brush 
against them or knock them down. Her senses 
reeled — she must get out— get out. She must be so 
careful not to make a noise and disturb these men. 

Gray plunged on blindly — ^it was very far to the 
door. She reached a clear space and ran, shut the 
door without a sound, and staggered into the hall. 

Mercia grasped her roughly by the shoulders. 
" Tell me. Gray, what is it?— What is it, I say?" 
Then she let her go — Gray was white and cold. 

" He is dead." Mercia said very calmly. 

" I do not know — ^I do not know." Gray wavered 
to the stair and sat on the bottom step. To Mer- 
cians repeated questions she could only answer, " I 
do not know." 

" Then I'll see for myself." Mercia bounded to- 
ward the parlor door ; Gray sprang up, wound her 
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arms about the other girl's waist, and dragged her 
down. " You must not go in there ; you shall not !" 

Stephen ran in and led them to the stair again. 

Presently the door opened and Yaeger beckoned 
Stephen to " Come and bring Franklin." 

Stephen and Franklin passed directly through 
the parlor into General Grayson's room; the oper- 
ating-table had been rolled in beside the bed. 

" Come, help lift him," Yaeger said ; " he's very 
heavy." Without a syllable and without a jostle 
they lifted the limp figure into bed. Stephen knew 
that he was alive, for the nurse and assistant began 
to compose his limbs comfortably, tucked him round 
with bags of warm water, and covered him. Yaeger 
administered a restorative. 

The other surgeon looked on impassively for sev- 
eral minutes, then went to a basin and began to rinse 
his hands. His unmoved assistant was already 
wiping and putting away the instruments. 

Stephen caught at Doctor Campbell's sleeve. 
" Doctor " 

" Well, sir?" the surgeon turned sharply. 

"Will he live?" 

" I think so, sir ; the operatioil was quite satis- 
factory." Doctor Campbell went on washing his 
hands. 

In the hall Mercia and Gray had graducdly moved 
forward until they almost had their ears against 
the parlor door, listening. Stephen came out of 
the Greneral's room behind them, Mercia wheeled, 
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but she made no step toward him. She scarcely 
dared glance into his face. Mute, and cold with 
agony, she waited until he came up close and whis- 
pered, " Little sister — ^he will live." 

She drooped suddenly, then gave way as a lily 
that is cut off at the ground. There was no sob, no 
cry, only a convulsive shiver, and Stephen felt her 
dead weight lying in his arms. 

" Quick, Gray," he glanced up the stair. Gray 
bounded on ahead and opened Mercians room. Ste- 
phen carried her up the stair and laid her across 
the bed. He leaned over, kissed her forehead, and 
darted down the steps for help. 

In a few moments Doctor Yaeger came nmning 
up, three steps at a time, with Stephen behind him. 
The doctor's face shone, his eyes danced. 

" Now, Stephen, don't you be frightened — ^this is 
nothing — ^just a natural letting-down after her long 
strain. It won't last two minutes." 

Stephen might as well have gone into the room, 
for he stood at the door and watched. Mercia had 
moved and opened her eyes. She tried to ask ques- 
tions, but the doctor stopped her. " Your father's 
all right ; the only thing you can do is to keep from 
disturbing him. There, there, don't go to crying 
— ^you ought to be out in the yard singing and 
dancing, like Franklin. Drink this brandy — every 
drop of it. Yes, he is going to get well — ^I told 
you that " 

" I'm going down to see him^ — • 
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" No, you're not ; you can't see him now. I tell 
you you ccmH; He down and be quiet. Why, Mer- 
cia, what are you crying about? Don't be a baby 
right at the last. And, Gray, are you going to tune 
up too?" 

Yaeger came out of the room laughing ; he wrung 
Stephen's hand until the bones cracked. 

" I can't do a thing with girls when they begin to 
cry. There they are, piled up in bed, boo-hooing 
like two little babies. Gray burned her hand pretty 
badly with that hot water, but she doesn't know it 
yet. I'll have to dress it after a while." 

Doctor Campbell met them at the foot of the stair. 
" Where's that plucky little girl?" he asked. 

" Upstairs having a good cry." Yaeger laughed. 

The callous old surgeon smiled, shrugged his 
shoulders, and began to wipe the dust from his tall 
silk hat. 
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THE SUPERFLUOUS MAN 

ON Friday morning, eight days after the opera- 
tion, Mercia and Stephen were sitting in 
the Ubrary, with Mercia at her father's knee. 

" Well, Greneral,'* Stephen remarked, " Yaeger 
says it's all right for me to go home this evening, 
so I'll take the five-o'clock train." 

" Must you go, Stephen?" The General looked 
at him quickly; he had been putting off the evil 
day as long as possible. 

" Yes, to-morrow's Saturday, and I ought to be 
at the gin." 

Greneral Grayson did not object; he went on 
stroking Mercia's head; the girl said nothing. 

Then Stephen began to speak of some final de- 
tails concerning Bearbrake, but the General sug- 
gested, " Don't you think we had better wait and 
talk about that when John comes down — She'll be 
here at two o'clock." 

" Yes, I know ; but I have a lot of things to 

.attend to in town, and I'll see John at the office at 

one o'clock." 

The rattle of wheels outside interrupted them; 
402 
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Mercia sprang up and ran through the hall. 
" There's the doctor.'' 

General Grayson leaned forward in his chair and 
listened. " Hurry, Stephen, and see if Gray isn't 
with him?" He raised himself eagerly and kicked 
aside the stool, as if he meant to rise and run. 

" Careful, General, careful," Stephen cautioned 
him. " Yaeger says you mustn't use your legs too 
suddenly. Sit still, I'll go and see." 

When Stephen reached the front door Doctor 
Yaeger's buggy had already passed the gate, and 
he saw Gray standing up in it brandishing a crutch 
in either hand. 

"Look here, Mercia," she shouted, "just look 
what I've got ! Won't we have fun teaching him to 
walk?" 

Mercia darted down the steps and ran toward the 
buggy. " Here, give them to me ; I'll take 
them " 

"Indeed you won't," — Gray held tenaciously to 
the crutches, — " I'm going to give them to him my- 
self — doctor said I might; didn't you, doctor?" 

" Oh, well," Yaeger laughed, "I think you might 
spare one to Mercia?" 

Gray rested on the crutches and swimg herself to 
the gallery. "All right, Mercia, here's yours." The 
two girls raced breathlessly through the hall to the 
General. 

Doctor Yaeger tossed his gloves into the bottom 
of the buggy and Franklin took the bridle. The 
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negro wore his hat at an acute angle, toppling over 
one ear, and had a big cigar stuck in his mouth. 
Franklin revelled in cigars, every visitor contrib- 
uting one or two. 

^^ I'm going to let the General walk a little bit 
this morning,'* Yaeger remarked to Stephen. " It's 
time he was beginning to put some weight on his 
legs." 

" What's dat ?" Franklin wheeled about and de- 
manded. 

" The General is going to walk " 

" Look here, doctor," — ^Franklin came back, very 
close to Yaeger, — ^^ look here, doctor, you ain't 
foolin' me, is you? Please, suh, wait till I gits back 
— ^it won't take a minute." 

And it scarcely took a minute. When Franklin 
came running back Greneral Grayson was already on 
his crutches, with Stephen at one arm and Yaeger 
at the other. Mercia stood apart, with eyes all 
ashine and lips trembling. She saw the General 
stumble like a baby and pressed her hand against 
her bosom. 

Gray hovered in front of him with the most tan- 
talizing air. " Come on. Uncle Marcy, I'll beat you 
to the door." 

Franklin took in the situation and disappeared, 
rushing like a madman to the stable again. 

" Now, General," — Doctor Yaeger helped him 
carefully, — " not too heavy. Rest more on the 
crutches — a little at a time — ^there." 
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Step by step they proceeded through the hall, 
Mercia following behind with arms outstretched to 
catch him if he fell. 

The Great Dane sniffed along with sulky disap- 
proval, thoroughly mystified, thoroughly uneasy. 
It was not until they reached the end of the gal- 
lery and the General was snugly tucked in his chair 
that Canute settled down contentedly at his feet. 
The thing had turned out very well, after all. 

Yaeger was jubilant. Gray balanced herself on 
the arm of the General's chair and chattered. But 
Mercia had grown suddenly quiet, more disposed to 
weep than to laugh. 

It was just the sort of a day when she had loved to 
sit alone upon this gallery — she and her father. The 
river never looked so bright and glistening; steam- 
boats whistled and locomotives ran about the bottom 
like children at play. Everything was the same, ex- 
cept a new vacancy that had crept into Mercians 
heart. She had lost her daddy; these doctors had 
taken him away from her. Some day, very soon, 
she'd see him go riding out into the busy world where 
he belonged. Then he would belong to the world, 
and not to her. She choked as she thought of her- 
self watching him as far as she could see, and strain- 
ing her eyes at the dust that settled in the road 
behind him. Then she'd turn back into the empty 
house and into the library, that would seem more 
desolate than all. Oh, if she could only creep into 
his arms and have a good, long cry. 
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" Whoo — ay ! here's yo' boss, GinT !" There was 
something so unusual in Franklin's shout that it 
startled Mercia ; she ran to the banisters and leaned 
over. 

The old negro came wobbling across the yard, 
dragging the reluctant Clatterhoof behind him. 
Even a horse could tell that something was wrong. 
Mercia thought that Franklin looked peculiar, with 
a foolish little smile and a cigar stuck in his mouth. 
He had never behaved that way before. When he 
came opposite the General he tried very hard to be 
dignified, to stand up stiff as a ramrod and touch 
the brim of his cap in the customary salute. But 
he couldn't find the brim of his cap — ^he felt all 
around in the air for it, everjrwhere, so he waved 
his hand and grinned. " Hoss all ready, Gin'l." 

" Why, Franklin !" Mercia stared at him, 
" what's the matter?" 

" Nothin' 'tall, Li' Miss, nothin' 'tall ; never took 
but one toddy, jess to cel-brate — dass all." 

" He's drunk," Gray whispered, and Mercia 
turned to her father with incredulous eyes. 

The General leaned back in his chair and laughed 
at Franklin's expression of injured innocence — ^he 
had seen Franklin on many a spree, but that was in 
the good old days. 

"All right," General Grayson nodded and smiled, 
" all right, Franklin, take Clatterhoof back to the 
stable. I'm going to give you a furlough. We've 
had a hard campaign, haven't we? You are relieved 
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from further duty until Monday morning at eight 
o'clock." 

Franklin saluted as gravely as he could, and 
turned himself around with commendable caution. 

" Stephen,** the General whispered, " slip out to 
the stable and hand him a few dollars for me; the 
poor fellow's been sober for sixteen years, and he 
must be pretty dry." 

Stephen went out, gave Franklin some silver, and 
bade the old man good-by. While the others were 
so gayly occupied upon the gallery Stephen mounted 
the stairs to his room that had the cool green paper 
on its walls. 

His packing was soon complete; suit-cases, over- 
coat, satchel, and umbrella were laid out in the 
middle of the floor, impatient for departure. There 
was nothing more to do, and Stephen sat on the 
edge of the bed to think. 

It was now eleven o'clock. John would come at 
two. Several times that morning Stephen felt sure 
that Mercia and Gray were looking at him and ex- 
changing glances. He wondered if they thought 
him such a fool as to get in the way of John. He 
knew that Gray understood the situation, and sus- 
pected that she felt sorry for him. Stephen writhed ; 
the thought stung and festered in him. He had 
served these people well; but now they had no 
further need for him, and a superfluous man had 
best go home. 

He glanced about the room, at the quaint old 
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ornaments on the mantelpiece, the canopied bed, the 
deep windows. There was not a stripe on the wall 
that he had not woven into a dream of M ercia, not 
a cluster of forest flowers wherein he had not built 
his nest of fledgeling hopes. 

And now — Stephen walked to the window and 
looked down at the mimosa-tree — ^now this room 
would be put to other uses, perhaps be Mercians 
room, and John's, where they would come and bar 
the world from sight or thought. Stephen wondered 
if the stripes and flowers would whisper nothing to 
them— ^the stripes and flowers knew so much that 
they could tell. 

Then he saw some one driving through the gate, 
Mr. Hamilton Archer with another gentleman. John 
Davezac came in another buggy. 

And Stephen, looking down at Archer, hated him. 
He turned abruptly, snatched up his luggage, and 
went down the stairs. 

Archer, Davezac, and two or three other gentle- 
men were on the western gallery with General Gray- 
son. Stephen heard them laughing. " The more 
the better," he thought, and went toward them. 

He met Mercia half way, hurrying back, her face 
white with effort; she must have shaken hands with 
Archer — Stephen could never forget that. She 
tried to smile as he passed her. 

Greneral Grayson was in the midst of a story, 
which Stephen interrupted courteously. " Good-by, 
General " 
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" What ! You are determined not to wait for 
John?" 

" No, I'll meet him at the office." Stephen shook 
hands with the other gentlemen, and the General 
picked up his story again. 

" Hold on, Stephen," Mr. Davezac called after 
him, for he was already gone, " hold on ; I'll be 
going in a minute; I'm on my way up-town and 
you'd better drive with me. Lemme finish this toddy 
first." 

"All right, Mr. Davezac," Stephen answered, 
" I'll wait for you at the front." 



JIS^JIS^SI^I^ 



THE RAVANEL AROUSED 

STEPHEN RAVANEL entered the front door 
with the air of a man who has set his plough 
to the furrow and means to hold the handles firm. 
Mercia and Gray were standing beside the library 
table looking at him. He paused a moment, then 
went in. 

" Now, Gray,'* Mercia was saying, " be a good 
girl and go out and talk to him." 

" I won't do it ; you know perfectly well that 
Mr. Archer doesn't come all the way down here to 
talk to me.'* Gray glanced up as Stephen came 
through the door and instantly changed her tone. 
"All right, I'll go," she said, and started round the 
table as if to leave the room. 

Stephen divined her purpose and caught her by 
the hand. " Wait a minute. Gray; I just came in 
to tell you and Mercia good-by. Good-by, Mer- 
cia." Mercia looked at him dimly, did not take the 
proffered hand, and Stephen dropped it to his side 
again. 

" Why, I thought," — Mercia stammered, her eyes 
410 
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wavering from him to Gray, — " why, I thought that 
you were not going until late this afternoon?'' 

" No,'* Stephen spoke very quietly, " Mr. Dave- 
zac has asked me to ride up-town with him " 

" But we can send you to the train ; it will be no 
trouble; Franklin " 

Stephen shook his head — ^it was a very hard head, 
and exceedingly thick at times. 

" John is " Mercia did not know why, but 

she left her sentence incomplete and began fumbling 
at some papers on the table. Her embarrassment 
strengthened Stephen. 

" I will meet John at the office," he explained. 
" We have some business with Warfield. And, Gray, 
I've invited myself to dinner with your mother, for 
sake of auld lang syne. Good-by, Mercia." Ste- 
phen did not extend his hand again, he cared not 
to risk another denial. Yet for the moment he stood 
there, and Gray felt his fingers tightening around 
her own. 

Twice Mercia lifted her eyes, and Stephen 
guessed what she was trying to say — ^the common- 
place thanks, the lip-deep farewells. Why couldn't 
she spare him those? Presently she spoke, in a con- 
strained voice, and he listened politely : 

" Oh Stephen, you do not know how much we 
appreciate your coming; it has meant everything 
to father — ^and me." Mercia had wonderfully hon- 
est eyes, placid and infinitely deep ; there might have 
been hidden whirlpools far beneath, but Stephen 
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dared not trust himself to look. He caught only 
the one glance, and Mercia saw him droop his lids 
to shut it out. 

Stephen Ravanel trembled ; a hundred turbulent 
generations, tameless and passionate, struggled for 
mastery within him. There had once been Ravanels 
— ^men black of brow, ready of steel, and stout of 
love that brooked no maid's denial — there had once 
been Ravanels who had borne unwilling women upon 
their saddle-bows. The warm sun of Andalusia had 
glittered on their helms, tipped their lances, and 
mountain defiles had echoed to their cries as the 
cavalcade swept across the plain, climbed through 
the pass, and entered the castle gates. And there 
had once been Ravanels who laughed defiance at the 
woman's kinsmen who came thundering against their 
towers. Perhaps, if the grim lord chose, he'd grant 
her the condescension of a priest, perhaps not, as he 
chose. And no man dared question him, save his 
king. 

Those days were gone, but those Ravanels sur- 
vived. Helm and sword and coat of mail they had 
cast aside, but the ungovernable torrents of desire 
would flow on, unchanging, to the very ^id of time. 

Stephen felt the rebellious blood of all the Rava- 
nels tautening his muscles, tingling through his 
fingers, and bounding to his throat. He clung to 
Gray's hand and steadied himself, holding his soul 
in leash, as he might have restrained a plunging 
hound. 
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There was nothing to break the silence except the 
clicking of an inkstand — Gray was looking down, 
opening and shutting its silver top. 

" Now, Mercia," Stephen forced himself to speak 
in a tone as conventional as the words, " if there's 
anything I can do for your father, don't hesitate 
to telegraph me." 

" Thank you ever so much, I will." And neither 
of them heard a syllable. 

Stephen let go of Gray's hand and went out ; the 
girls followed him slowly through the hall. 

The dismantled parlor stood wide open, windows 
and doors, with the green shades hanging just as 
Doctor Yaeger left them. There was a roll of carpet 
in the comer, a table, and a huge old sofa standing 
cross-wise in the middle of the room — all waiting for 
Mercia to come and put them in their proper places. 
The glaring light shone in; it was indescribably 
bare and desolate, with the grim suggestion of knife 
and sponge and anaesthetic clinging to it still. 

Stephen wandered in, walked to the front win- 
dow, pushed the shade aside, and looked down the 
drive-way. When he dropped the shade and turned 
he saw that the girls had drifted in behind him. 
They were leaning against the high-backed sofa, 
Mercia pulling the thread from its faded upholstery, 
and Gray regarding him intently from beneath her 
lashes. So absorbed was Gray, so thoroughly pre- 
occupied, that she did not observe Stephen looking 
back at her. It was a peculiar thing for Gray to 
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be so absent-minded. Stephen smiled, for the sor- 
row in her eyes conveyed no hint of pity. She was 
proud of him, proud to be his friend ; Stephen knew 
that, and so he smiled. Then he moved over to her 
side. 

" Gray," he said, " I am going now. Won't you 
kiss me good-by?" 

" Indeed I will." She wound her arms about his 
neck and gave him such a sweet good-by that he 
remembered it for many a day. 

The slow color came to Mercians cheeks ; her fin- 
gers trembled, and she kept tugging at a thread, but 
she dared not lift her face. Then the color went 
and she grew very white. 

Stephen held Gray closer to him ; he felt the sym- 
pathetic beating of that warmest little heart in all 
the world, and it unmanned him. He did not glance 
at Mercia, but he kissed Gray again and let her 
slip away. Without another word he took two un- 
certain steps toward the door, and then Mercia 
called him. 

" Stephen," she almost whispered, holding out her 
hand, " Stephen, you kissed Gray — ^you even kissed 
father; won't you— kiss me— good-by?" 

Stephen stopped, turned, and leaned against the 
door. Mercia looked straight at him, and the man 
realized what an effort she was making. Once, on 
a certain wretched night, he had taken advantage 
of her — ^he would be more manly now. 

She stood before him, pale and quiet, shaming him 



Soul and body st 
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with steadfast courage. Stephen looked into her 
eyes and grew dizzy, dizzy as a drunkard over the 
cup that steals away his brain. " No — ^Mercia — 



»> 



The girPs lip quivered — ^a tender, curving lip that 
was not used to such denial — quivered like an unf or- 
given child's. Stephen swayed unsteadily, struggled 
once again, and lost ; then he came back slowly to- 
ward her, inch by inch, protesting and obeying. 

" But, Mercia, you *' 

" No, no, Stephen, how covld I feel that way to- 
ward you now?" She answered him with a clear 
truth in her voice, and something else that Stephen 
did not comprehend. God of Love, why should he 
try to comprehend? The blood stagnated in his 
brain from sheer excess of trying. 

Gray stole out of the room ; neither of them knew 
when she went, nor where. They stood quite alone, 
those two, near the big old sofa. 

Stephen came to the woman who could not love 
him, but who dreaded him no longer. He strove 
to control himself, strove to be considerate of her. 
He drew her gently to him and held her close against 
his breast, something that in no later dream of his 
he had allowed himself to imagine. The storm raged, 
he fought it down; he kissed her, and the lightest 
touch of her lips unleashed the tempest. 

Soul and body she was his ; lips and eyes she was 
his for that one untrammelled instant. He held her 
jealously tighter, closer, nearer — ^kissed her again. 
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again, again. Mercia struggled vainly. The blood 
flowed to her lips and cheeks and forehead. 

" Let me go, Stephen ! Let me go ^* She 

hid her face upon his shoulder — ^he kissed her tem- 
ples until they burned; she turned her head away 
— ^and felt his lips upon her throat — ^the lips of a 
starving soul. 

"Let me go '* She broke away at last, 

glanced through the window, and exclaimed, 
" John ?' 

Stephen too had heard the coming of a horse ; he 
too had heard a heavy step upon the gallery — 
heard them as a man's ears catch up a trifle and fling 
it down again. 

But at the exclamation, " John !*' Stephen tossed 
his head and wheeled. There was his brother stand- 
ing at the front door, looking into the hall — ^his 
brother, in rough plantation garb, with happiness 
written on his sunburned face, holding a whip. 

Still clutching at Mercians wrist, Stephen turned 
to bay. The Ravanel brothers were face to face. 

In that moment Stephen realized that they were 
not to meet as brothers, they were to meet as 
men— men stormy of desire, men quick to wrath, 
men of the same blood, undisciplined, uncontrolled. 
Then his conscience made a coward of him, and he 
shrank from the inevitable conflict. 

Like a swift brown flash from somewhere. Gray 
Poindexter darted past the door and caught John's 
hand. " Come, John, come,'* the girl laughed gayly. 
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'* they're all out on the gallery waiting for you," 
and she led him away. 

Stephen dropped Mercians arm and stood staring 
through the door from which his brother's form 
had vanished. Mercia sank upon the sofa — crushed 
and ashamed. He heard the tumult of her breathing. 

" Mercia, what have I done?" She cowered and 
hid her face. Without thinking what he did, or 
caring, — ^it was too late now to care, — Stephen sat 
down beside her. 

Mercia," he said, and the words came hotly, 

you must never trust me again; don't you see, 
can't you understand, that I love you more than 
honor, my brother's honor or my own? — ^more than 
my self-respect, everything " 

Then neither of them spoke for a long, long 
while, and Stephen grew quieter. 

" But your father is well, the plantation is pros- 
pering ; you do not need me, and I'm going — ^to get 
out of your way." 

Presently they heard John coming back; Gray 
was talking and trying to detain him. " Where's 
Mercia?" he asked. 

Stephen sprang up with clenched hands, and Mer- 
cia caught his sleeve. He trembled with indecision; 
Mercia bounded to the door and shut it. " Wait, 
Stephen " 

" No, no," he whispered, trying to open the door. 

They heard John go down the front steps into 

the yard. They heard Gray laugh. " Up there," 

27 
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she said, " on that highest limb. You can't throw 
a bit. There's a lot of them up there." Then a 
stick went crashing through the pecan-tree and a 
shower of nuts rattled among the leaves. 

" Wait, Stephen, wait," Mercia begged. " I am 
ashamed, bitterly ashamed — ^you must not hate 



me " 



Stephen caught her and kissed her — and loathed 
his own strength. 

Mercia was so desperately intent on holding the 
door that she scarcely noticed anything else. 

" You must not think me changeable ; you must 
not think me frivolous. I did not know my own 
mind " 

" Be sure you don't change your mind again after 
you marry John," he said bitterly. 

" Why — ^why, I never thought of marrying 
John," she answered. 

" What !" 

" No," — Stephen could not tell whether she was 
crying or laughing, — " I might have imagined that 
a long time ago," Mercia's head drooped, " but I 
am a grown woman now. I hated to think that 
I could change so easily; I wouldn't admit it even 
to myself. But when John came here and I saw 
him every day, then I knew better." 

" But John?" 

She laughed nervously. " Don't you know what 
has happened? Gray hfis been trying to tell you 
ever since you've been here — she cut me out. She 
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and John are to be married — ^I hope. Oh Stephen, 
don't look at me like that. I'm not variable, I just 

didn't know — until you went away — ^and then " 

The girl dropped on the sofa again and hid her 
face. 

Stephen stood with his hand upon the knob — - 
stood, looking down at her, listening to John out in 
the yard with Gray, laughing and throwing sticks 
into the pecan-tree. 

" Then, Mercia " Stephen bent down and 

said something to her very softly. 

"Yes," she whispered. "Do you hate me now? 
I knew that you would never speak to me of — of 
that — again — and I couldnH let you go. Father is 
well, and he doesn't need me; you are happy at 
home, and — ^and nobody needs me. But " 

When Gray saw Stephen come out into the hall 
she ran up the steps and John followed her. Ste- 
phen looked very guilty as he took a suit-case in 
either hand and started deliberately up the stairs. 
Gray glanced at Mercia, standing in the door; 
there was no mistaking the radiance on Mercia's 
face. She nodded to Gray. 

Again the swift brown flash darted through the 
hall, and this time it caught Stephen at the foot of 
the stair. 

" I thought you were going away — you fooled me 
into kissing you good-by ; now I'm going to take it 
back." 
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Stephen, with both hands full, was perfectly help- 
less, and Gray took back her kiss — several times. 

" What a big old goose you are,'* she whispered ; 
and Stephen did not dispute it. 

John stood on the threshold, stricken dumb, his 
jaw dropped in wonderment. Stephen put the 
valises down and came back, holding out his hand. 
" Hello, John, how are you?" 

" Hello, Stephen '' 

Gray looked from one man to the other; they 
stood there so sheepishly that she burst into the 
merriest laugh. Then all three looked at Mercia. 

Mercia darted across the hall, ran into the library, 
and locked the door. 

Stephen took up his baggage and began to climb 
the stairs ; and he went straight to the great green 
room that had the striped paper on its walls. 



THE END. 
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